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PBEFACE 



After my retirement from the Greek chair at St. Andrews 
I was appointed by my former coUeagnes to the Gififord 
Lectureship in that University for the years 1894, 1895. 
I chose for my subject the Beligion of the Ancient Greeks, 
and delivered two courses of twelve lectures each, besides 
several intermediate lectures. In venturing to bring before 
the public some part of what was then put forth, I have 
limited myself to the portion of the subject which was most 
familiar to me, and which at present perhaps receives less 
attention than it deserves. Becent researches into the 
culture of prehistoric times have tended rather to obscure 
the abiding interest of the age of classical literature in 
Greece. While endeavouring to carry out the intention of 
the Gifford bequest, I have sought to emphasise the element 
of religious feeling and reflection which pervades that litera- 
ture and is a possession which forms ^art of the inalienable 
heritage of mankind. 

Of late years much has been written on the subject of 
Greek religion, and in revising my work I have availed 
myself, as far as I could find opportimity, of the books which 
have recently appeared. I would mention specially Theodor 
Gomperz's * Griechische Denker,' vol. i. ; Foucart on the 
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* Eleusinian Mysteries,' the writings of Wide, Immerwahr, 
and B^rard, Fameirs 'Cults of the Greek States,' and 
Frazer's *Pausanias.' 

In quoting from Plato and Thucydides, I have availed 
myself of Professor Jowett's translations. And I am 
specially indebted to the kindness of two other friends — 
Mr. Peter Giles, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who read 
the work in MS., and Professor Menzies, of St. Andrews, 
whose criticism and encouragement have been of great assis- 
tance to me in revising the proofs. 

LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
London : October 5, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

General remarks — ^Limitation of subject— Previous factors — Archaeology 
— * The Greek spirit * — Religion and statecraft — ^Worship and mythology 
— Superstition — Divination — Stages of culture — Morality. 

In answer to one who remarked, * my chief desire is to leave 
the world a little better than I found it/ the late Lord 
Tennyson replied, * my chief desire is to have a new vision 
of God.' That was the aspiration of a poet, who had some- 
thing also of prophetic fire. Another thinker of our time 
once said, * the deepest want of our age is to have a new 
definition of God.' Such indeed is the ever-recurring want 
of humanity in passing from one stage of enlightenment to 
another, and this is a cause of the perplexity which inevitably 
haunts the mind in approaching a subject such as that which 
is here proposed — the religious element in Greek literature. 
The acceptance of each new form of belief implies that our 
predecessors were mistaken, and if we look back far enough 
their leading thoughts assume an air of grotesque or even 
repulsive absurdity. However firmly we may rely upon our 
convictions, there is something in this discovery which is 
not comforting, and is apt to shake the foundations of re- 
ligious belief. 

Some minds are led to doubt if there be a supreme 
reality at alT, and so to question the existence of any binding 
rule of life. They are tempted to think that, through a 
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2 RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE 

series of phai:itastic impressions, our race is being lured 
onward to the *dark tower* of nonentity. Others would 
tell us that God teaches through illusion, that error leads 
the way to Truth : but the * husk ' has no meaning unless 
the * kernel ' is already there in germ. The words of St. 
Paul at Athens, * that they should seek the Lord if haply 
they might feel after him and find him,' suggest a more 
satisfactory solution. In the wildest aberrations of the reli- 
gious consciousness there is yet a groping after the supreme, 
a craving desire to realise what is more and mightier than 
man, and to find a support whereon his weakness may rely. 
There \f ould be no progress if there were no shadows to be 
done away. Our aim should be to bring out from amidst 
their grosser surroundings those broken Hghts of higher 
things which come to us refracted through the thoughts 

of men : 

Which aU touch upon nobleness despite 
Their error, all tend upwardly, though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be. 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

The late Dr. Hatch, in his able course of Hibbert 
Lectures, unfortunately posthumous, has drawn out in detail 
what has long been known, the fact that historical Chris- 
tianity owes much of its intellectual form to Greek tradi- 
tions ; as it is no less certain that its ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion is largely due to the influence of Imperial Eome. But 
it is not to be supposed that the value of the ideas thus 
historically assimilated has been exhausted in a process which 
was to a great extent accidental. It is at least worth while 
to trace the course of the stream from which so much has 
been derived. The Hellenism which became absorbed into 
Christian theology was Hellenism already in its decline : a 
form of culture from which, in the endeavour to systematise 
it, and to reconcile tradition with contemporary thought, 
much of what was origiiiaUy essential had disappeared, or had 
been modified by a fresh influx of Orientalism. The know- 
ledge that an Hellenic element enters into our actual inheri- 
tance should rather stimulate us to look back upon the times 
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from whence that element came down, to study it as it was 
in its prime, and try to understand the living minds in which 
the conceptions that were essential to it first arose. 

If in the earliest articulate utterance of the Hellenic 
spirit we discern a profound conviction that the Power which 
is supreme sends down inevitable redress of wrong, guards 
jealously the family bond, protects the suppliant and the 
stranger, and tempers even just vengeance with deep human 
pity ; if as history advances the conviction of the divinity 
of justice and of the nobleness of self-devotion clears and 
widens more and more ; if a yearning after religious purity 
springs up unbidden, and suggests a brightening hope of \ 
future blessedness; if, as thought awakens, the human i 
spirit, weary of the play of imagination, and prompted by \ 
some divinely kindled spark, begins consciously to reach \ 
after * the One,' ' the Whole,' * the True * ; — even if we stopped 
here and went no further, shall we be told that this strug- 
gling of noble hearts and minds to live and think aright is 
all in vain, that they were pressing towards no goal ; or that 
because about the same time, or a little earlier, another race 
of whom the Greeks knew nothing, by a sort of parallel 
evolution, were developing out of an old tribal worship other 
modes of consciousness, under holier inspirations and amidst 
a fiercer furnace of affliction, can we therefore afford to dis- 
card the ' thoughts that breathe and words that bum * of 
the Hellenic race, or rest contented with some feeble and 
distorted imitation of their works of decorative art, and not 
rather accept as part of our inheritance, to be inwrought 
into the Christianity of the future, ' whatsoever things are 
venerable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtue and if there be any 
praise'? In that familiar catalogue, which is correctly 
rendered on the margin of the Authorised Version, the 
Apostle, for once at least, is not hebraizing, but is employing 
terms which are characteristically Greek. 

* There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.' 

That does not mean that progress is by any means con- 
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4 RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE 

tinuous. All growth is liable to interruption and temporary- 
declension ; and the question, what is the culminating point, 
is not always easy to determine. Every forward step leaves- 
something fair and good behind it, not to be recaptured. 
The history of religion, to be at all faithful, must take 
account of checks and drawbacks. For nations, as for indi- 
viduals, there are moments when custom presses on them 
with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 

The stream while growing fuller does not always become 
I clearer as it advances ; but it would be in the highest degree 
1 irrational to infer that there is no goal of perfection towards 
1 which aspiration, enhghtened by experience, tends. If this 
were denied, the task we propose to ourselves would be im- 
possible; any record that covers a long period makes it 
manifest that the path of human development is onward on 
i the whole. This * weight of custom ' presses deep, but 
^ ' hfe is deeper yet — eppur si muove. And the later stages 
may often throw back light upon the earlier, and van for 
them a more favourable interpretation. Thus the worship 
of a cruel deity may be interpreted as a sort of dumb 
pleading with a severe but merciful creator, and in the 
deepening gloom of the Greek Hades there is an earnest 
of something better in reserve than that other world, a 
faded duplicate of this, which to the men of the stone age 
had been a vivid and satisfying reality. 

The * new definition ' still awaits the hour and the man. 
The present generation can only prepare the way for it ; and 
to have done so in however humble a degree vnll be the 
chief honour of Lord Gifford's bequest. My predecessor in 
the Gifford Lectureship, Professor Caird, now Master of 
BaUiol, has put forth a comprehensive survey of the Evolu- 
tioi; of Eeligion in universal history. Professor Tiele, 
from a different point of view, has expounded, vnth equal 
knowledge and ability, the elements of a Science of Eeligion. 
And Mr. Andrew Lang, the first St. Andrews Gifford lecturer, 
in his recent volxmie on * The Making of Eeligion,' has put 
forth an independent hypothesis, supported by his extensive 
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study of savage tribes. But in every such widely sweeping 
theory some things must inevitably be left out of view, and 
while the comparative treatment of religions is pregnant with 
important results, it is necessary as a previous condition that 
the religious development of the chief races of mankind 
should have been separately studied and delineated. 

I do not propose, however, in the present volume to give 
anything like a complete account of Greek religion. Mr. 
Pamell's learned work on the * Cults of the Greek States ' 
supplies a want which has long been felt in England, and 
deals with the subject of Hellenic worship on lines that are 
more rational than those followed by many Continental 
vraters. But there is still room for an attempt to exhibit in 
a continuous treatise the way in which the ritual and 
mythology reacted upon the higher minds in Hellas, as this 
is clearly reflected in classical Greek literature. The aim of 
my endeavour is to trace, not origins chiefly, but rather 
tendencies — not whence, but rather how and whitherward the 
rehgious consciousness in Greece was moving. What were 
the ruling thoughts in each successive age respecting that 
which was conceived as higher than man ? How were those 
thoughts limited or frustrated, and what germs of further 
development were contained in them ? Wliat in the most 
general outline was the Hellenic contribution to the spiritual 
inheritance of humanity ? 

If in order to strengthen the foundations of religion and 
morality, we are to gather out of every civiUsation what it 
contains of good, it is necessary in each case to go back to 
the period, not of crude beginnings (which explain little), 
but of originality and bloom — to learn the secret of the great 
naasters from themselves. This is not less true of Greek 
culture than of Hebrew prophecy or of the great Oriental 
religions. But the attempt in this case is in some ways 
more difficult; partly because of the comparatively slight 
predominance obtained in Hellas by the priesthood, who, 
being mostly elective, and in any case local and unorganised, 
formed no separate caste, and had no interests apart from 
the other citizens. Freedom and consequent variation in 
development are marked characteristics of spiritual life in 
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Greece. Hence the phenomena to be studied are extremely 
diverse, and a process of distillation is needed in order to 
bring out any clear result. Opinions thus obtained must 
always be given with an understood reservation. In speak- 
ing of the forms of thought, feeling or imagination belonging 
to an age, it is impossible to avoid giving to them a distinct- 
ness which they could not have for those who were under 
their inmaediate sway. Such statements, therefore, so far 
as they are justified, must be accepted as affording an incite- 
ment to the fresh study of the literature in itself, else they 
are apt to become a sort of caput mortuum, and to lose all 
suggestiveness and value. 

In what follows I shall refer but rarely and from a 
distance to other religions. 'Analogy,* it has been said, 
' is a broken reed, which may often serve to point the way, 
but should not be used as a staff to lean upon.* The air is 
full of generalisations gathered from a wide and various field, 
many of which may serve to guide and enlighten observa- 
tion, but none of them can be regarded as exhaustive. The 
student of a particular culture may be grateful for their 
help and guidance, but to bring them prominently forward 
would only lead to confusion. 

It is unavoidable, however, to refer briefly at the outset 
to recent speculations concerning prehistoric rehgion. 
For in all religions there are survivals from primitive times, 
and Greece is no exception to the rule. But in considering 
these, our desire will be to distinguish what is characteristic 
of the Greeks, as we know them, from the accidents of their 
inheritance, and to appreciate the fertile ingenuity of the 
Hellenic genius in adapting obsolete elements, whose mean- 
ing had faded, not only to new forms of beauty, but to the 
expression of deep thoughts of undying significance. 

1. Primitive man, they tell us, felt himself to be sur- 
rounded by living powers akin to him yet other than him- 
self, and fearing harm or seeking help from these, looked 
wistfully to inanimate objects which he endowed with hfe 
as having struck his fancy or inspired him with terror. 
There are not wanting traces of this, the simplest of 
all forms of worship, in Greek ritual and mythologj\ 
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Whether it were really the earliest form or a subsequent 
undergrowth fortunately does not concern us. 

2. A further stage hardly less strange to us, which the 
Greek of historic times had largely outgrown, is the worship 
of plants and animals. Of this there are many traces in 
Greek culture, yet hardly in the primeval forms of which 
our generation has heard and read so much. Some isolated 
phenomena (the names of the Sicyonian tribes for instance) 
have been thus explained, but such a mode of interpretation 
is apt to be extended too far. The absence of any clear 
remains of * totemism ' may be due to the fact that the tribal 
system had long since been supplanted by larger organisa- 
tions, or to the original prevalence of patriarchal government. 
But it is still open to doubt whether the attribution of a 
mystic power to animals must of necessity in every case be 
associated with the assumption of blood relationship between 
the animal and the tribe. 

In another sense the theory here referred to is suggestive 
of an important truth which has been recently made popular 
through the writings of the late Mr. Bobertson-Smith. 
That man in society, whether the unit were the family or 
the tribe, was not moved to religious rites by fear alone, but 
that amongst the powers with which he imagined himself to 
be surrounded he selected one in whom he placed his confi- 
dence and hope, claiming him as an ally ; that this power 
became to him the symbol of a common Ufe, a rule of conduct, 
a preserver from the public enemy ; and that his most solemn 
act was one of communion with his god and with his 
kindred, — is a conception which throws a flood of light on the 
inmost spirit of early worship. It explains the joyousness 
which attended every act of sacrifice, and reminds us that 
even in the earliest reUgion, which is thus distinguished 
from magic and superstition, there is an element not of fear 
only but of hope and love. 

But to return to animal worship. That either in the 
hunting or the pastoral stage of culture, an intense interest 
should be felt in the animal life with which the people were 
associated for good or evil, is easily intelligible, and when no 
abstract expression has been found for ideas and attributes 
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whose importance is notwithstanding felt, a rude symboUsm 
is the most obvious vehicle of expression. The very simplicity 
of such sjnnbolism, lending itself to various interpretations, 
is a fruitful source of misunderstanding. So with regard to 
tree worship, which may either be referred to the time when 
men lived on acorns or beech nuts, and so literally depended 
on the bounty of the tree, or may be connected, as it has 
often been, with another set of notions altogether (see below, 
section 3). Some instances, however, are too obvious to be 
mistaken. The power of water permeating all things, now 
as a torrent coming down with destructive force, now renew- 
ing the face of nature with generative influence, found its 
concentrated symbol in the bull, whose onset was irresistible, 
while he was the father of the herd. Earth, the genial 
mother of all living, whose kindly produce nourished youth 
and age, was thought of by an agricultural people as the 
sacred Cow : the god of light, in the imagination of a 
nomadic people, on similar grounds might take the form of 
a ram, and so on. On the other hand, those creatures who 
are the enemies of mankind, or of their works, the wolf that 
ravages the flocks, the boar that wastes the produce of the 
ground, would be sometimes propitiated as divine powers 
and sometimes sacrificed to the protecting deity. There 
were other ways in which wild animals had impressed the 
human imagination. Thus the Hon, as the tj^e of strength 
and courage, was the favourite symbol when these virtues, so 
important to a primitive race, could not otherwise find an 
adequate expression. However this may be, it is clear that 
the worship of animals and the strange rites attending it 
had an important influence on the growth of religion. There 
appear to have been acts of faith in which the worshippers 
sought to identify themselves with their god and to partake 
of his attributes, by donning the skins of lions, bulls, foxes, 
goats, and even asses. Such rites as these, whether in- 
digenous or imported, left undoubted traces on Greek 
culture. 

3. But animal worship is only one of many concurrent 
sources of religion in Greece ; another is that strange phase 
of enthusiasm which appeared early at so many centres, and 
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became so ineradicable, whicb arose from a sense of tbe 
mystery of continuous life, or, as Professor Jowett expressed 
it, ' from man's wonder at his power of producing another in 
his likeness.' Whether this came in from the north, south, 
east, or west, from Thrace, Syria, Egypt (as Herodotus 
thinks), or Libya (as Mr. Flinders Petrie suggests), makes 
little difference to our study of it in historic times. There 
are yet other forms of worship closely akin to this, involving 
the idea of sex and procreation, such as those which assume 
the opposition or parallelism of male and female powers, 
the primitive philosophy of a marriage between Heaven and 
Earth, and all its consequences. There is the whole range of 
phenomena having to do with the productiveness of cattle 
and of the ground, with seedtime and harvest, with the 
vintage and the winepress ; all these are inevitable factors 
in early religion, and enter largely into the foundation of 
which Greek religion is the superstructure. The worship 
of Demeter, of Dionysus, and of Cybele, though coming from 
diflferent centres, yet if traced back far enough seem to 
intertwine their roots in the tendencies thus arising, and 
were accordingly amalgamated in later times. 

4. A higher influence also enters in, perhaps from the 
east, but yet to some extent probably operative in pre- 
historic times, the worship of the elements : the over-arching 
sky, the sun and moon, the constellations, the dawn, the 
cloud, the storm, the wind, the sea. Solar mjrthology has 
been somewhat discredited of late, and there is perhaps a 
danger of this factor being too much ignored. It is creeping 
in again, however, at another entrance, through speculations 
on Babylonian and Egyptian influence. In actual worship 
attributes derived from various sources were combined. 
Apollo is certainly a god of flocks and herds, but is not the 
shepherd also a watcher of the sky ? Who is to assure us 
that a nomad people were insensible to skyey influences ? 
Artemis is the patron of all wild creatures and of the chase. 
But may not the imagination of a tribe of hunters have been 
stirred by the sight of the moon, walking in brightness 
among the trees of the forest? Even if we must travel 
back to Chaldea for the origin of such impressions, are we 
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not daily finding more evidence of very early contact 
between distant peoples ? 

A theory has been maintained according to which not 
only the orientation of Greek temples, but many features 
of Greek mythological tradition are due to the existence 
among the priestly caste of a knowledge of stellar pheno- 
mena, derived ultimately from Chaldea. These notions 
appear to me as yet to be very imperfectly substantiated, 
and, if the fact were so, it has had little perceptible influence 
on reUgion in Greek Hterature. This reUgion was not made 
by any priesthood, but by the singer whose motive was 
poetical and artistic, and the question for us is, not what 
traditions about the stars may have been held in a mystery 
by those who built the temples and fixed the seasons of 
great festivals, or impressed various emblems upon coins, 
but what thoughts, imaginations, and emotions were 
awakened in the minds of those who worshipped and who 
went their way relying on the priestly arrangement of the 
ceremonial, but thinking their own thoughts, and guided by 
the imagination of their poets. It must be owned that the 
priesthood kept their supposed secret well. The names of 
certain constellations are known to Hesiod and even to 
Homer, and the Prometheus of Aeschylus is said to have 
taught mankind the risings and setting of the stars. Arc- 
turus and the Pleiads were allowed to mark certain seasons 
of the year ; but it is strange — if astronomy and practical 
religion were from the first combined — that it should have 
been left for Aratus in the Alexandrian time to divulge the 
fact, in versifjdng the science of Eudoxus ; and that the Lion 
Gate of Mycenae, if it symbolised the sun in Leo, should have 
faced north-west. It may be questioned whether the behef 
in stellar transformations, which became rife in Alexandrian 
times, is at all clearly traceable in Greek literature before 
Euripides C Helena ' 140) . 

5. Some persons find the origin of all religion in the 
worship of ancestors or of great men, who in their lifetime, 
for good or evil, had dominated a family or a tribe. There 
can be no doubt whatever that this element entered largely 
into Greek reUgion, although strangely enough there is hardly 
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a vestige of it in Homer. But neither can this be taken as 
an exclusive principle from which everything can be deduced. 
Mr. Lang, in the volume above mentioned, has argued with 
considerable force, that the conception of a supreme creator, 
the author of good and redresser of wrong, arises quite in- 
dependently of animism and ghost worship, at a very early 
stage of human culture. 

All the factors I have mentioned are really present; 
they are all true causes, and they have acted and reacted 
on one another. It requires great caution, in dealing with 
phenomena so complex, to avoid tracing each of them to 
one of these various sources, and also — when we consider 
the sameness of human nature — not unduly to connect 
developments on Grecian soil with similar appearances 
in Babylonia, Phrygia or Egypt. There is a weighing of 
souls in the Egyptian * Book of the Dead,' and there is a 
weighing of destinies in Homer. A favourite vein of specu- 
lation would regard the image of the balance in the Iliad as 
derived by tradition from the sacred writing of another 
people, some thousand years or so before. But it is surely 
conceivable that so natural a figure may have occurred inde- 
pendently at long intervals to different minds. The study 
of savage races is very useful as a caution against the rash 
identification of similar phenomena. But this caution also 
may be pushed too far, and we still wait for clearer evidence 
upon the subject. 

The fascinating study of * origins ' is made more difficult, 
as I have hinted above, by the fr^^^^^m nf i^^^ prrnwf.ii of 
religious ideas in Hellas as compared with Egypt, or 
Palestine, or Persia, or any other land in which the priest- 
hood obtained a dominant ascendency, and succeeded in 
stereotj^ing tradition. But this only renders the progress 
of religious ideas in Greece more interesting. No doubt if 
we could interview the priests of Delphi or Eleusis, as 
Herodotus professes to have conversed with the priests of 
Memphis, we should learn many things which neither poet 
nor philosopher has cared to record. But what we should 
gain by this would be less to our immediate purpose than 
what lies actually before us. For Greek religion as an 
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historical fact — the contribution of Hellas to the spiritual 
life of humanity — has been transmitted, not through priestly 
tradition, but by the living voices of poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers. This is itself, of all the facts, the most char- 
1 , acteristic. Greece was from first to last, beginning with the 

I \ fathers of epic poetry, the home of spiritual freedom. The 

singer was himself a sacred person, owing allegiance prin- 
cipally to the muse and comparatively independent of other 
observances. Priest, soothsayer, king, herald, and warrior, 
were all contemplated by him with disinterested objectivity. 
He reflects the mind of his age ; he has also inspirations 
which reach far beyond it. Homer, in point of human 
feeling, was as untrammelled as Plato in philosophic thought. 
The Greeks had no period in their historical development 
corresponding to the age of Ezra among the Hebrews, or to 
the predominance of the Theban priesthood in Egj^t, or to 
Indian Brahmanism, or the late revival of Zoroastrian ritual 
in Persia. Such periods have given to those civiUsations an 
appearance of immovable uniformity, which is probably very 
different from the reality if the whole were known. 

But if the scope of the present work forbids our dwelling 
at any length on questions which absorb the interest of 
Hellenic archaeologists, or on the discoveries of Egj^tology 
and Assyriology, the importance of these studies is not for 
a moment to be ignored. So much at least is gained from 
such discoveries, that we are not burdened at the outset 
with a body of speculative disquisition which the investiga- 
tions of our contemporaries have proved to be baseless. The 
background recedes into greater distance, the whole is 
seen in more just proportions, and while many new possi- 
bilities have been suggested, experience warns us against 
making too rash use of them. One general truth seems to 
result from the inquiries which have made such rapid 
progress of late years — namely, that in their primitive forms 

I I all the religions of mankind are strangely alike. To express 
it in the terms of a current philosophy, homogeneity attends 
the earliest phases ; evolution brings differentiation^ and 
this again inevitably precedes the final integration. It is 
with growth that humanity, whether in nation or individual, 
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assumes its characteristic form. There is much wise sug- 
gestiveness in Professor Tide's distinction between the origin 
of religion and its earliest phase. The germ of life is less 
apparent in the first green lobe which the seed puts forth 
than in the full-grown tree. 

There is a widespread fallacy on this subject analogous 
to that which has sometimes prevailed about the meaning of 
words. It is a conmion idea that words are sufficiently 
explained by their etymology, which is no doubt some help, 
but such crude analysis has very little to do with the state 
of diction at an advanced period of any language, and still 
less with the realities corresponding to it. An extreme 
stage of the fallacy to which I refer is reached when it is 
imagined that by tracing the verb *to be* in several 
languages, an approach may be made towards unravelling 
the secret of existence. The attempt to interpret by means 
of etjnnology has often led to ridiculous mistakes, and the 
same is true of attempts to explain the nature of religion by 
bringing some advanced phase of it into immediate connection 
with real or supposed primitive phenomena, which are illus- 
trated by surviving customs of remote peasantry. Suppose 
that a stranger, in describing Scottish religion, were to say 
that our temples open generally to the west, though with 
less precision than that observed in some other lands ; that 
we have abjured hero worship, but still keep the vigil of the 
day that was formerly sacred to all the heroes, and that on 
this occasion certain rites of divination are maintained, such 
as that of burning hazel nuts on the hearthstone and of 
dipping a garment in a stream and looking backward, with 
other strange observances which are described by the poet 
of the nation ; that horse-shoes are hung outside doors as a 
protection against evil spirits or the evil eye ; that offerings 
are made at sacred wells, to which the sick and infirm are 
carried for miraculous cures ; that in some districts if a pig 
is met with in the road the person who encounters it must 
immediately touch cold iron ; that on the vigil preceding the 
first day of the year, a time sacred to a local Bacchus whom 
the inhabitants call John Barleycorn, a custom has been 
introduced from over seas of lighting up a pine tree on 
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which offerings are suspended, and round which the children 
move ; (that this remnant of tree worship should have come 
from abroad is more remarkable, because fir-trees are so 
common in the land) — would this be an adequate description 
of Scottish religion ? Would it help us to understand that 
power which arouses and also calms our passions, controls 
our energies, purifies our homes — the power that has 
vnrought out our liberties and made us a nation? Such 
phenomena as those I have alluded to are inseparable, it 
may be, from what may be roughly described as popular 
religion ; they afford material for endless investigation on 
the part of the students of folklore ; but they do not con- 
stitute religion in the sense in which the term is here 
employed. They form rather the leaf-mould out of which 
it springs, whose quality is indicated by the weeds that 
grow upon it ; but they have little to do either with the 
deeper roots or the spreading branches. To suppose, 
for example, that any light can be thrown upon the spirit 
and meaning of Euripides by connecting the action of the 
Bacchae with some ritual of which the traces remain, say, 
amongst the Bussian peasantry — though the process may 
be ingenious, and some such far-off connection may have a 
real existence — is a mode of commentary which confuses 
more than it enlightens. For it ignores a whole history of 
feeling and reflection, of action and reaction, of thought and 
imagination, that has come between. Such speculations 
have an absorbing interest, an indubitable value, but 
they provide no answer to the questions which concern us 
here — viz. first, What were the religious motives which 
actuated the Greeks in historical times ? and secondly, What 
did the Greeks or any of them contribute towards the 
religious inheritance of humanity ? Was Hermes a god of 
winds or of boundaries, or a Phoenician culture-god ? Was 
Apollo originally the sun-god, or, as Usener thinks, only the 
warder-off of ill (a7ro-7rA.\(»r) ? To us it matters httle, so 
long as we know how the Greeks of historic times conceived 
of them. Athena and Artemis as well as Aphrodite have 
been traced by some to the Babylonian Ishtar, while others 
(countenanced by Plato) would identify Athena with the 
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Egyptian or Libyan goddess Neit. But such speculations 
have no bearing on what an ordinary Athenian felt or 
believed. The Christian seasons of Christmas and of Easter 
have till lately been supposed to have some relation to Pagan 
festivals of the winter solstice and of the return of spring, 
and there is no doubt that the orientation of churches is 
remotely derived from the east. But does it therefore follow 
that there is a close and vital connection between the religion 
of Babylon or of Egypt and that of modem Europe? Or 
because the Feast of Pentecost coincides with the Jewish 
Feast of Weeks, do Christian worshippers at Whitsuntide 
remember that it is harvest time in Judaea? A German 
critic has made the suggestive remark that the complete 
personification of divine names was only possible when 
their original meaning had been forgotten. 

When the Spartans delayed their coming to meet the 
Persians on the ground that it was not yet full moon ; or 
when they opposed the Pisistratidae in obedience to the 
oracle, because as Herodotus expresses it they chose to obey / 
God rather than men ; or when they allowed Mardonius to 
over-run Attica because they were bound to keep the festival 
of the Hyacinthia, on which they imagined that the safety 
of Sparta depended ; or when at Plataea they refused to move 
until in answer to the prayer of their king the omens were 
favourable, they gave evidence of the indubitable reality of 
one aspect of Greek religion ; it was the same clinging to the 
letter of tradition which led a small minority of the Athenians 
to trust in the wooden wall on the Acropolis. But the 
majority of the latter people, who sent their wives and 
children across to Salamis while they manned their fleet, 
deserting the family hearths and the public temples alike, 
and according to Plutarch formally entrusting Athens to the 
keeping of Athena, evinced a nobler faith and were obedient 
to a higher law, to which Themistocles gave an expression 
that still lives on British soil, when he told them that by the 
wooden wall they must understand their fleet. It is to the 
consciousness of such higher impulses, and of a divine power 
directing them — Athena still caring for her people, though 
her image was destroyed — that the world owes immortal 
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utterances of religious thought which are still working and 
must ever work for good. The higher mind of Greece was 
gradually evolved ; and although it shone most brightly in 
dark hours, was never thoroughly recast or moulded anew 
out of the furnace of a great national a£9iction, such as the 
Captivity was to the Hebrews. Hence the Greek cannot be 
said to have learned the lesson of the blessedness of sorrow, 
although at moments he came very near to the revelation of 
a divine being suffering for man. Yet if Greek religion left 
us nothing so fusile, if I may be allowed the expression, so 
penetrated with the fire of inspiration and of holy zeal as 
Hebrew prophecy, our religious inheritance would be the 
poorer if we had not also the serener light of Hellas, in which 
\the heavenly and earthly areHBlendedHb- one clear vision. 
The clouds of mythology which imagination had illuminated 
still hung about their most aspiring thoughts, and blurred 
their outlines, and yet without rehnquishing the past, the- 
\ Greeks, or rather an exceptional Greek here and there, saw 
further into divine truth in some directions than men of any 
'other race have seen. In this process of gradual evolution, 
especially at certain points in it, different strata of religious 
culture are found existing side by side: traditional obser- 
vances, new rites and doctrines and speculative ideas. While 
the national worship was maintained with extreme care, 
that which was most essential to it was not the understanding 
of its origin, but the fact that it was national : the expression 
of a common feeling of piety towards the state, and to the 
power that upheld the state. But even the popular or 
national religion was no longer precisely what it had been ; 
for through the influence of successive priests and legislators, 
the public ritual had undergone many modifications, although 
these were in a manner disguised by being represented as 
revivals of the past. Each victory or defeat brought new 
gods or heroes into prominence ; an earthquake or a famine 
gave_ fresh, j^timulus to certain "worships, often at "The 
d irecti oB-e^-€ffi^racle.— jThe dynastic importanceTjfpaxticular 
families gave precedence to the deities whom they worshipped, 
and the struggle between progressive and conservative in- 
stincts within the same people resulted at once in the per- 
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petuation of old customs and in their transformation or the 
infusion into them of a new spirit. 

In this secular process, which cannot be followed into 
minutiae, some inborn tendencies of the race were sure in 
the long run to make themselves apparent. Thus the ob- 
servances of a particular age, while they have the appearance 
of fixity and of being merely a deposit from the past, are 
really, so far as they are alive, the expression of present 
needs, desires, emotions, and, like that which they express, 
are in a state of transition. This continuous growth may be 
interrupted by some violent convulsion, but when the trouble 
is past it * will close and be itself again,' and to the popular 
consciousness will seem to have been always the same. 
This appearance of identity is illusory, as I have said ; but 
that which is really the same and yet not the same, because 
ever developing, is the mind and spirit of a people, which, \ 
while cherishing old traditions because they are national, 
interprets them according to its own stage of thought and 
culture. Thus we return again to the same point. The 
origin of a religious rite or ordinance is one thing, its 
significance for those who observe it is quite another thing. 

What in a religious sense are we to understand by the 
Greek spirit? That is the question to be solved. And 
before attempting to answer it through an examination of 
Greek literature, some superficial generalities and rhetorical 
commonplaces have to be swept aside. 1. Since the 
renaissance of art, the Greek has been commonly regarded 
as purely and simply a worshipper of beauty. Mr. C. H. 
Pearson sums up what most men think, in saying that 
modem civilisation owes its principles of beauty to the 
Greeks, of law to the Eomans, and of religion to the Hebrews ; 
and Mr. William Watson, at once a refined poet and a 
critic of uncommon insight, says that the Greek race was 
* simply intoxicated with beauty.* We shall find that that 
is after all a partial view, and it is apt to be associated with 
another impression that is still more misleading. Many 
persons imagine that the one point in which the Greeks 
excelled other races was the power of enjoying life ; and it is 
supposed that the way to imitate them is to take everything 
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lightly and not seriously. It needs not to enter at all deeply 
into Greek culture, to see that there could not well be a 
more strange perversion. It is simply ludicrous when ap- 
plied to the fifth century B.C., and can only be accounted 
for by supposing that some of those flowers which bloomed 
around the ruins of Hellenic culture in its decay, such as 
the epigrams of the Anthology, and the songs of the pseudo- 
Anacreon, have been mistaken for the original substance. 

The Greeks made life beautiful, not because they were 
self-pleasers, but ^because they believed in gods who cared 
for human perfection — for perfect bodies, perfect minds, 
perfect works, and splendid actions. Not unfrequently the 
religion of the Greeks, so far as they are credited with 
religion, is supposed to be identical or co-extensive with the 
significance of the remains of ancient art. But this supposi- 
tion leads to impressions which are to some extent mis- 
leading. As in the Italy of the Eenaissance, where the artist 
often failed to share in the devotion to which he gave 
expression, so that the beauty of a work is not always com- 
mensurate with its pious intention, while the devotion of the 
worshipper often rested upon associations quite distinct from 
artistic perfection (Titian is often less religious than Bellini 
or Cima da ConegUano), so we cannot doubt that the 
sculptor of an archaic image, whether in wood or stone, may 
often have been more simply devoted to the god whom he 
sought to represent than the great masters who came after 
him. And when the art of sculpture was at its height, we 
may well believe that the pious worshipper was often more 
impressed with the sacredness of some formless wooden 
idol than with a masterpiece of Pheidias or Ageladas. 
Eeligion gave the impulse to art as its handmaid, and the 
temples which crowned each height, the shrines by the 
wayside with the altars before them, and the low-reliefs 
representing mythical scenes, were the monuments of 
collective or national religious feeling, to which they gave 
continual nourishment, and which they informed with nobler 
thoughts and wider conceptions. But the handmaid could 
not command the mistress, and the sacredness which 
attached to some square pillar with the head of Hermes by 
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the roa-dside had not much to do with the beauty of the 
workmanship. Greek art was rooted in religion, but the 
unsurpassable height which it attained was due to the 
independent working of the Greek spirit, freely idealising 
the human form in association with the conception of the 
divine. Meanwhile the religion to which it owed its hfe and 
to which it ministered had other workings, of which, as 
Oedipus says of his own destiny, mere beauty were an 
inadequate exponent. 

2. Since the revival of letters the Greeks have been 
regarded by many thinkers as the type of pure reason : not 
Pheidias now, or Polycleitus, but Aristotle, is the prominent 
figure, * the master of those that know.* But in studying 
the religious life of Hellas, as shown in the literature from 
the seventh to the fourth century, we shall find much tl^t 
is discordant with such a view, and side by side with clear 
thinking we shall become aware of vague mystical yearnings | 
and unreasoning emotions. In this connection it is to be 
remembered that Greek literature, as we have it, is but a 
fragmentary reflex of Greek thought and feeUng. 

3. Another hterary commonplace is that which speaks 
of the serenity {Heiterkeit) of the Greek. In this again 
more account is taken of the form than of the spirit of 
Hellenic culture. The conception of Serenity gives but a 
poor account of Aeschylus or of Demosthenes, though it has 
a true application to Pindar ; and in him, too, there is 
often an under-current of sadness beneath the persistent 
euphemism. 

4. Once more, the Greek ideal is thought to be summed 
up in the word * moderation ' — the Delphic firjBiv ar/av, the 
Aristotelian fiea-oTTj^. Moderation is a great word, and enters 
largely into all that is best in the Greek philosophic temper. 
But it is not to be forgotten that it is moderation supervening 
upon intensity, that ' beneath the marble exterior there is a i 
soul thrilling with spiritual emotion.* 

The history of religion cannot be separated altogether 
from secular history — least of all in Hellas. Eeligious im- 
pulses have in all ages and countries been apt to become 

c 2 
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the instruments of policy, and in the case of no people is 
this more obvious than amongst the Greeks. It is a nice 
question how far this subordination was conscious or imcon- 
scious, and how far in either case it may have been consistent 
vnth the sincere acceptance of the religion. The great 
importance that was attached to Delos in the fifth century 
was intensified by the necessity of having a centre for the 
confederacy within reach of Athens, provided with a religious 
sanction ; and when the Athenians added emphasis to this 
by cleansing the island, and removing the bones of those 
who had been buried there, they were guided by a strange 
combination of sagacious policy with superstitious feeling. 
When Themistocles restrained the Athenians from the 
pursuit of Xerxes by saying, * this deliverance is the work of 
the gods, whose jealousy would not suffer the pride oi an 
impious man. Let us not provoke them by following our 
advantage too far, but let us rebuild our ruined temples, and 
restore our homesteads and our family hearths,' — he availed 
himself of religious sentiments which were alive in every 
Athenian breast. But how far did he share them himself 
while making use of them : — especially if, as Herodotus 
calmly says, * he was providing a refuge for himself, in case 
his countrymen should turn against him, by estabUshing a 
claim on the gratitude of Xerxes * ? The most obvious answer 
is that he was not sincere. Yet it may not be the true 
answer ; and it is only fair to remember that in their earlier 
forms religion and public life were the same thing. 

This case affords an illustration of the mixed condition 
of human affairs, in which the ideal is blended with the 
actual so inextricably as to appear unreal. Yet its reality 
remains when all attendant circumstances have vanished. 
Human imperfections cannot permanently cloud the aspira- 
tion after the divine, and even the shadow of a divine 
authority may long outlive the faults of its ministers, as in 
fact the influence of the Delphic oracle survived in spite of 
acknowledged mystifications and deceptions, and even the 
well-supported imputation of bribery. 

The example of Themistocles may further remind us 
that in speaking of Athenian religion in the present volume 
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we shall have less to do with the religious attitude of the 
many than of the few. For it is this last which gives its 
main importance to the subject, and while it is interesting to 
know what the average Athenian felt about Ajax or Theseus 
or Athena, this interest is largely due to the gratitude we 
owe to those select spirits who soared above the level of their i 
age and have left to succeeding times deep thoughts and / 
great imaginations couched in perfect words, which belong j 
eternally to what is highest in man, and are constituent rays / 
of that harmonious truth which is * the light of all our 
seeing/ The Greeks partook of many faults which were 
prevalent in the ancient world : it is often said, for example, 
that they were sensual ; so were the Hebrews, as their own 
prophets bear witness; so were other Asiatics in a super- 
lative degree. But there were men amongst the Greeks, \ 
and not one or two only, who learned to govern their own 
lives for the good of others, to strain after perfection, and to 
realise in human nature a noble conception of the divine, 
* filling up,* as Aristophanes puts it, * the image of virtue.' 
It is with these that we concern ourselves, not with the 
common herd. But it may be truly said of the Greeks as a 
people, that the sheer activity of mind continually tended to 
raise and purify those elements of human nature which in 
less gifted races are left to grovel in the mire. Even their 
best men long looked indulgently on some things which we 
have learned to execrate, but about these also their greatest 
clearly saw the truth at last ; and it had been anticipated in 
the divine silences of Homer. 

'A distinction to be continually borne in mind is that 
between rehgious feeling and mythology : the attitude of the 
worshipper is often different from that of the hymn-writer 
or the religious poet. The one is prepossessed and absorbed 
in the act of worship, the other has a free and unembarrassed 
mind. The worshipper looks up in all simplicity to the power 
that is able to help or save, and is anxious to omit no jot of 
the required ceremonial, as he is instructed in it by th^ 
exegetes or the priest. K he is a learned man some part of 
the legend of his god may occur to his imagination, but he 
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will dwell upon it only for immediate edification and with a 
reverence which precludes wild thoughts or strange inven- 
tions. The mythologist, on the other hand, is nothing if 
not inventive ; his rdle is to entertain and please. He too 
is guided by religious feeling: he is eager to engage the 
minds of his hearers with thoughts about the great being 
of whom his own imagination is full ; and there are hmits 
conventional and spiritual which he may not pass ; but in 
the hour of festival the gods too are imagined as being in a 
festive mood, and as not disdaining to have told concerning 
them what in the licence of their divinity they have not 
been ashamed to do. Thus the religious feeUngs of men 
in their moments of distress and difficulty are not to be 
gauged by the representations of divine action to which 
in times of ease and festivity it was their delight to 
listen. 

The belief of man in powers that are ready and willing 
to help him, especially in times of anxiety or suffering, 
and still more his belief in spiritual enemies, is always liable 
to be confused with trstditional or arbitrary notions imposed 
upon him from without, to which, in his ignorance and im- 
maturity of thought, he lends too willing an ear. The 
wonder is, not that so much of blind faith in groundless 
imaginations should have entered into Greek religion, but 
that Greeks without ceasing to be religious should have 
worn so lightly the burden which descended from an im- 
memorial past. Vague spiritual presences, uncertain whether 
friendly or hostile, had haunted human spirits before the 
family or even the state was a reality, that is before the 
existence of religion in any true sense at all. Such influences 
were only too ready to revive, especially in weaker minds. 
There was, moreover, the bondage to impressions, words, 
observances, which had a living reaUty for some past genera- 
tion of mankind, but continued to exercise their ascendency 
over a generation that had lost the clue to them and had 
outgrown the stage of incipient thought and reasoning in 
which they originated. Here the fertility of invention native 
to the Greeks was of great service to them. We sometimes 
speak of the religion that is learned at a mother's knee, and 
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Plato in like manner argues that the existence of the gods 
cannot be doubtful to those who have seen their parents 
sacrificing and offering libations. The same motive of 
filial piety gave strength to rites and ideas handed down 
from primitive ages, accepted without question, and trans- 
mitted with less and less of understanding. As thought 
from time to time awakened, or emotion roused imagination, 
new meanings were read into the old forms, and in these 
new meanings the spirit of the age revealed itself. Things 
which it was impious to question, it became a moral neces- 
sity partially to explain. 

The following were some of the chief modes in which 
superstition entered into Greek religion : 

1. The notion of divine anger became ultimately the 
occasion of much that was most valuable in Greek thought. 
But the crude form of it, which saw in each disaster an 
outcome of divine revenge, or of the envy of the gods at 
human prosperity, clung persistently to the popular religion, 
and effectually overclouded such glimpses as reflection had 
opened of the nature of God. Even in historical times 
occasions arose in which the panic or despair of a people 
could only be appeased by rites of hideous cruelty, which 
were supposed necessary to pacify the wrath (jn]vcfia) of an 
^^gry god. (Such recrudescence of disused religious forms 
in times of stress is found in all religions — see Jeremiah 
xliv. 15-19.) The ministers of religion in counselling such 
rites are not to be accused of heartless hypocrisy. They 
acted under an impulse in which they sincerely shared, or at 
worst followed the dictates of tradition, in the hope of satis- 
fying the craving for religious peace which seemed otherwise 
imattainable for their countrymen. Thus the human mind, 
by its natural working, contributed to its own enslavement. 
It is hard to say how long the custom of human sacrifice 
was continued in Arcadia, but it would seem to have still 
existed in the time of Plato, and there is httle reason to 
doubt that Themistocles, however unwillingly, yielded to 
the clamour of the Athenian populace for the slaughter of 
Persian prisoners in honour of Hellenic gods, an act only 
less barbarous or less inconsistent with general Greek usage 
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than that of the Persians of the same period, in burying 
their prisoners alive. 

Yet Greek reUgion in the time of Plato and even of 
Themistocles was a deep reality, and in the higher minds 
was already penetrated with moral enUghtenment. 

2. So far men's thoughts were guided by the natural 
conviction that the 'curse causeless cannot come.' But 
the beUef in gods suggested not only fear but hope : the 
hope, namely, of communication between man and God. 
The powers which closely surrounded human life could not 
be imagined as altogether silent. Hence the constantly 
recurring beUef in omens and signs, a behef that prevailed 
especially among women. What is here most noticeable is 
the persistence of the behef, side by side with an ever- 
returning scepticism. The scepticism is almost as old as 
the belief. Penelope is evermore seeking to diviners, but 
Telemachus is tired of listening to them. The wise Noemon 
interprets aright the augury of the eagles, in accordance 
with the secret wish of his heart, while the bold Eurymachus 
scouts every omen that thwarts his purpose. In this he 
may be thought to speak out of the naughtiness of his mind, 
but his disbelief is shared by the patriotism of Hector, who 
declares that the best augury is to defend one's country. 

The diviner is, notwithstanding, a constant figure in 
Greek hfe; and his influence, though often suspected of 
corruption, was none the less important. This general 
tendency found its main support in the great oracular seats, 
of which Dodona in the earliest times, and Delphi through- 
out Greek history, stood out pre-eminent among a host of 
less important centres. The divining well mentioned by 
Pausanias, into which you dropped a mirror and took it out 
and read your fortune, is only a particular instance of a widely 
spread phenomenon. What led originally to the singular 
importance attaching to Dodona and Delphi on the mainland, • 
or to Branchidae in Ionia, is a point of great obscurity, in 
which mere accident may have had a large share. The only 
thing to be here insisted upon is the fact that the human 
desire for divine conununication in the crises of private or 
public life maintained the ascendency of those institutions 
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which had the sanction of primeval reverence, and of asso- 
ciation with the immediate presence of a god. 

The period of Hellenic cultmre which I propose to con- 
sider has five chief culminating points. 

1. The prehistoric age, vaguely described as Mycenaean, 
of which we know very little, but of which scattered hints 
have lately been gathered by archaeological investigation. 
It was, in fact, the bloom of an advanced civilisation which 
had a very real existence, whether to be called Achaean, 
Danaan, or Pelasgian. It is necessary to refer to this period, 
but I shaU only touch upon it in so far as it appears to me 
to throw some hght on subsequent developments which 
are manifested in literature. 

2. The Homeric age, apparently the product of this 
Achaean culture transferred to the coasts of Asia Minor, and 
there again developed in new forms. 

3. The growth of the great cities, and the first rise of 
philosophy in the sixth century before Christ. Side by side 
vnth this we shall have to study the main features of the 
post-Homeric rehgion, preceding the specially Attic period. 

4. The period following the Persian war. In this, while 
the Attic genius takes the lead, we have also to include 
the reflection of a wider Hellenism in the histories of 
Herodotus. 

5. The development of philosophy, chiefly on Athenian 
soil. 

But the division of oui* subject cannot be made to turn 
thus simply upon considerations of time. We have to con- 
sider also, especially in the earlier period, distinctions first 
of race, and secondly of locality. Throughout Hellenic 
culture, there is a general community of type underlying all 
distinctions. But every city, whether small or great, had its 
own peculiarities (Herodotus tells us that there were four 
pronounced differences of dialect amongst the lonians of 
Asia Minor), and above all, there was a marked diversity 
between Dorian, or at least Spartan, institutions and those 
of the rest of Greece. Nor was it a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the Dorian city was planted at Sparta or in 
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Ehodes or Crete, at Syracuse, or mingled with Achaean and 
perhaps barbarian blood at Tarentum or in Gyrene. 

These separatist tendencies proved stronger in the end 
than the nobler impulse to pan-Hellenism. But it is not to 
be forgotten, that while this last was rooted in an essential 
community of race, it was also encouraged and supported 
by great religious institutions. Amongst these the Delphic 
oracle and the Olympian games were the most prominent. 

It is a common observation that reUgion and morahty 
sometimes move on separate lines, and thS in their gradual 
approximation consists the elevation of humanity. In one 
sense, of course, reUgion is ethical always, and never more 
so than in primitive times, for it is a rule of Ufe which enters 
into the minutest details of conduct ; but when not enlightened 
by reason, it is a blind guide, often leading tj L-ihe most 
monstrous perversions. TheuAwakenmg of reason and of 
true moral feeling has offen taken the form of irreligion ; 
but there is a weakness inherent in such a negative 
attitude, which prompts a counter movement towards the 
purifying of religion from within. In each successive stage 
of the long history, the measure of advance is registered 
I through the free action of individual minds ; and it is 
\ because the best minds in Greece could always freely act, 
I that the expression of their inmost thoughts has an imperish- 
able interest for mankind. The form which that expression 
took was relative to the conditions of popular belief and 
custom ; this detracts nothing, however, from its charm and 
freshness, but rather enhances the touch of nature which 
proves the kinship of the great minds of Greece to the wise 
and good of other lands and times. 
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CHAPTEE II 

ANTECEDENTS AND SURVIVALS 

Aryan and Semitic elements — Adumbration of the earliest phases — Pre- 
ceding civilisations— The Mycenaean age — The Aryan stock — Contact 
with aborigines — Foreign influences — Survivals — Becapitnlation. 

Although the subject of this volume is religion in Greek 
literature, it is necessary to premise some observations on 
the time before the literature begins. But in the case of 
Greek rehgion this is especially diflScult. Greek culture 
stands out before us as an independent fact, self-developed 
out of previous elements which are imperfectly known. Yet 
our idea of it is inevitably modified as we gain some fragmen- 
tary perception of preceding civilisations, and of the con- 
stitution of the races surrounding the Aegean and Ionian 
seas, in ages before the earliest date that can be assigned 
to the Homeric poems. 

Speculation and enquiry are still active about the pre- 
historic age in what was afterwards called Hellas. Between 
those who refer everything to an Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
origin, and the supporters of some theory of early Semitic 
elements, whether coming in through Egypt and Libya, in 
the third millennium B.C., or through Phoenician commerce 
towards the end of the second millennium, or through Hittite 
and Phrygian influences at an indefinite time, there is a con- 
fused noise of battle that is distracting to the ear. First 
the discoveries of SchUemann seemed to revolutionise the 
whole subject. And now those of Mr. Flinders Petrie 
and Mr. Arthur Evans are threatening to open a new region 
from which other cross lights enter in. The comparison of 
late authorities with newly found inscriptions of uncertain 
date has given rise to a crop of ingenious theories, which it 
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is diflScult either to assent to or refute. Another Lobeck 
seems to be required, who should sift out the more question- 
able evidence, and determine the residuum of demonstrated 
fact, however fragmentary it may prove to be. Instead of 
dogmatising in the present state of knowledge, it may be well 
to put into the form of queries some considerations which are 
suggested by recent investigations. Are similar names, 
traditions, customs, in Arcadia, Boeotia, Thessaly, or in 
Elis and Aetolia, to be accounted for by a southward or a north- 
ward migration, or by common tendencies approaching from 
east or west? Was the gap which separates Hellenic culture 
from the remote past now partly known to us, a period of 
declension or of development? Are the traces of Semitic 
origin, some of which are indubitable, to be referred to a 
Libyan infusion in the third millennium B.C. or to Egyptian 
domination in the second millennium, or to Phoenician 
enterprise, or to contact with Phrygia by way of Thrace 
or across the Aegean ? And are we to suppose that ideas, 
symbols, or rites, which came in from the east, retained 
much anywhere of their original meaning ? The persistence 
of tradition under all changes is indeed surprising, and 
there is something disquieting in the circumstance (if 
Pausanias was rightly informed) that a shape so un-Hellenic 
as that of the Phigalian Demeter should have lasted into 
Eoman times. But that which is at once difl&cult and 
desirable to ascertain in the study of Greek origins, is the 
blend of diverse influences meeting in one wide channel. 
How strangely composite, for example, was the religion of 
Delphi : the navel of the earth, the grave of Dionysus, and 
his nocturnal haunt, the seat of magic rites analogous to 
those of South Sea Islanders, yet under the Apolline priest- 
hood a source of mental and moral illumination spreading 
far and wide ! As we look steadily at the welter of facts 
and opinions still awaiting settlement, some dim forms begin 
to look forth upon us from the backward abysm of time. 

1. Out of the vagueness of Polydaemonism, there emerges 
here and there the conception of a male and female power, 
supreme over all — at first imnamed : it is enough to specify 
the god and goddess mentioned amongst more recent 
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deities in the Eleusinian rites : also the powers worshipped 
as Pan and Selene in Arcadia, and at Dodona the mysterious 
divinities who in historic times assmned the names of Zeus 
and Dione. 

2. There is the power of Earth, beneficent, mysterious, 
associated with the nether gloom. She is the author of 
fruitfulness and barrenness ; she is the Great Mother — hence 
identified with Ehea and with Cybele ; she has a child who 
appears and disappears — hence the twofold image of the 
Great Goddesses, recognised in later times as Demeter and 
Persephone, Damia and Auxesia, or the Uke. Earth worship 
passes readily on the one hand into Chthonian rehgion, and 
on the other into the power of divination. 

3. Sometimes pairing with the Earth, there is a god of 
the great deep : known in historic times chiefly as Poseidon. 
And it is observable that his earUest seats are not upon the 
seashore, except at Corinth and Troezen, but far inland : 
at Mantinea, at the Minyan Orchomenos, and in the hollows 
of Thessalian hills. 

4. There is also the power that rules in high places, 
identified sometimes with Cronos, more commonly with 
Zeus. He gives the rain, he rules the clouds, he wields 
the lightning, and lives amidst the brightness of the sky. 
If 2 and 3 remind us of some Babylonian worships, in Zeus 
(Dyaus, the bright one) we confidently recognise the Aryan 
stock. 

5. Again there comes in the eternal Feminine in various 
forms : Aphrodite, Urania, Hera, Artemis. In some regions 
this class of worship becomes confused, but it is throughout 
associated with marriage or virginity, with childbirth or 
widowhood and bereavement. Aphrodite has Phoenician 
affinities, while Artemis sometimes passes into an almost 
Phrygian phase, and sometimes assumes the attributes of 
Persephone. 

6. Less mysterious and remote, more familiar but not 
less reverenced, are sons and daughters of the highest who 
are also comrades and helpers of mankind. Some of these 
are ever immortal ; others die and are lamented, they are 
bom again and men rejoice. The chief among them are 
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Apollo aoid Athena, the enlighteners, guides, and defenders 
of the race who pray to them. Attending on them are 
various 'culture deities,' patrons of the arts of life: 
Hephaestus, Triptolemus, Asclepius, the Graces and the 
Muses, the Dioscuri, Hermes, Dionysus, Herakles. That in 
some regions, as in Thrace or Crete, Dionysus was originally 
the supreme god, or that the universal hero to whom the 
name of Herakles was attached came to be identified with a 
Semitic sun-god, need not trouble us in this general survey. 

7. Eumours of contention between divine powers, as 
between Apollo and Herakles at Delphi, Athena and 
Poseidon in Attica and elsewhere, have been variously 
accounted for ; the most plausible explanation on the whole, 
though not universally applicable, is the introduction of a 
new worship by a conquering race. Tales of contention of 
the human with the divine, always ending in disaster, may 
sometimes be mere moral apologues, but may also indicate 
the gradual triumph of an unfamiliar worship, as in the 
legends of Lycurgus and Pentheus, of Niobe and of the 
daughters of Proetus. 

8. Persistent amidst all changes in lands which can be 
called Hellenic, was the sacredness of Hestia, the family 
hearth. And here at all events, whatever may be thought 
of other religious phenomena, we are on the firm ground of 
Aryan tradition. Both word and thing belong to the peculium 
of the Indo-Germanic race. 

The tribes that in historic times inhabited the region, 
and tended gradually to become one people, had probably 
never been quite homogeneous, and their civilisation, includ- 
ing their religious rites, was composed of elements derived 
from different quarters. The extended seaboard, especially 
of the Peloponnesus and the neighbouring islands, gave 
large opportunity for contact with foreign influences. To 
what extent these had been operative in the earUest times 
is a question as yet undetermined. We know for example 
that Cyprus was successively occupied by Egyptian and 
Assyrian conquerors and became an important centre for 
the wide ramifications of Phoenician trade. In the reign of 
the Egyptian king Akhenaten about 1400 B.C., it was 
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already, as a dependency of Egypt, the main source from 
which copper was imported. A small carved work in ivory, 
foimd in that island by Professor A. S. Murray and assigned 
by him to the eighth century B.C., affords a striking Example 
of the effect of mutual contact. The subject, a griffon over- 
come by a god in human form, is identical with that of a 
similar work in the Assyrian collection, but the spirit of the 
execution, conveying so powerfully the dominance of himaan 
over brute nature — the same motive, by the way, as that in 
Botticelli's Minerva and the Centaur — is essentially Greek, 
and not less so is the perfection of naturalistic art with 
which the chase of the wild bull and the disasters attending 
it are represented on the Vaphio gold cups, to which a much 
earlier date has been assigned. The discoveries of Mr. 
Arthur Evans go far to prove that well-nigh 2000 years 
before oiu: era religious rites closely akin to the Egyptian had 
found their way to the south-eastern coast of Crete. And 
the dominance of Crete in early times over the islands of the 
Aegean, asserted by Thucydides, receives a striking con- 
firmation from the recently discovered poems of Bacchylides, 
from which it appears that the island Ceos, no less than the 
city of Miletus, claimed to have been colonised by Ecphantus, 
a descendant of Minos. Such isolated points do not warrant 
deductive inferences, but they are very suggestive. 

It may therefore be worth while to resume, in the merest 
outline, what we may take for known about these earlier 
civilisations. At a time not far removed from the date 
which used to be fixed for the creation of the world, the 
Semitic power of Babylon had risen and subdued an earlier 
race, known to archaeologists as Sumerians, whose religious 
ideas became incorporated with those of the conquering 
people. The original seat of this religion was Ur of the 
Chaldees, near the mouth of the Euphrates, on the Persian 
Gulf. About the middle of the second millennium (1500 B.C.) 
the power of Babylon was held in check by the dominance 
of Egypt to the south-west and by the rival power of the 
Hittites to the west. After the victories of Thothmes III., 
the king of Egypt was suzerain over parts of Syria, and 
governed them through native princes with whom he held 
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commtmication in the Babylonian language. Before 1200 
B.C., if we may trust Eg3rptologist8, the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Aegean and of the Mediterranean were known 
to the Egyptians under names which are perhaps equivalent 
to Achaean, Ionian, Sardinian, Tjrrrhenian, Danaan, Carian, 
Lycian. These last are believed by some to be included 
amongst the allies of the Hittite power gathered together at 
the great battle of Kadesh in the fourteenth century B.C. 
From about the year 1300 B.C. the Assyrian power is 
extending, while that of Egypt is shrinking. A strangely 
vivid light has been thrown on its decline* by the famous 
Tel-el-Amama letters which are condensed in Mr. Flinders 
Petrie's ' Syria and Egypt.' * If the Khabiri, there associated 
with the Amorite and Hittite powers, were the stock of the 
people afterwards known as Phoenicians, we have here the 
first clear indication of their arrival on the north Syrian 
seaboard. Sidon, Tyre, and Byblos are wrested by them 
from the suzerainty of Egypt in the later fourteenth century. 
We should therefore be justified in placing the period of the 
Phoenician sea power in the five centuries between 1300 
and the end of the eighth century B.C. Those who 
have raised a doubt as to the existence of Phoenician 

* These letters afford some curious indications of the international work- 
ings of religion in an early time. 

1. A Babylonian viceroy asks the king of Egypt for * mach gold ' for the 
decoration of a great temple which he is building (to a Babylonian god ?) 

2. A Babylonian princess writes to her sister who is dwelling at the Egyptian 
court, * May the gods of Burraburiash (Babylon) go with you ! * 

3. The king of Alashia (Cyprus) sends a vial of sacred oil for the anointing 
of the king of Egypt on his accession. 

4. The governor of a city near Damascus complains that the Hittites have 
carried off Shamash, his father's god. He asks the king of Egypt for gold to 
ransom him. 

5. Dushratta of Mitanni (Northern Mesopotamia), in writing to his son-in- 
law Amenhotep ni., not only says, * May Istar bless you I ' but sends a statue 
of Istar, goddess of Nina (Nineveh?), to be worshipped by Amenhotep and 
returned. 

6. Similarly Bibaddi, the faithful tributary, writing from Gubla (Byblos) 
says : * May the goddess of Gubla give power to the king I * 

7. On the other hand the people of Dunip in their touching appeal for help 
say : * The gods of Egypt dwell in Dunip ; but we no more belong to Egypt.' 

8. And, similarly, the treacherous Akiyyi, in asseverating his loyalty, appeals 
* to the king's gods, and the Sun.' 
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domination object to it on the ground that the Greeks 
borrowed no terms of navigation from that people ; but it 
now appears that Mediterranean shipping had a much 
longer history, and that the Lycians were a sea-going people 
at a still earlier time. The great conquerors Sennacherib, 
Sargon and Assurbanipal swept over the Asiatic continent 
during the eighth century before Christ, leaving traces of 
their power even in Cilicia and Cyprus. Soon afterwards 
there intervened that strange incursion of Cimmerians and 
Scythians from the north, reaching as far as Ascalon, and 
resulting in a temporary alliance between the Lydian and 
Assyrian kingdoms. Assyria fell before the Mede, through 
the conquest of Nineveh, 605 B.C. About this time the 
power of Egypt again asserts itself under Psammetichus 
and his son Necho, the conqueror of Jerusalem; but the 
military strength of Egjrpt was now decaying and they 
employed Greek mercenaries. The intercourse of Greece 
with Egypt, hitherto indirect and intermittent, is from this 
time constant and increasing. The settlement at Naucratis, 
which had succeeded to the camp at Daphne, was now 
completely recognised, and a race of half-breeds called the 
* interpreters ' became intermediaries between the two 
peoples. 

After the fall of Nineveh, Babylon again comes to the 
front under Nebuchadnezzar, and the Mede who had 
destroyed Nineveh was in his turn supplanted by the Persian 
Tmder Cyrus the Great ; but the religion of all these peoples 
retained an influence from Chaldean tradition, latterly modi- 
fied, to what extent is not yet clear, by the great mind of 
Zoroaster. 

It appears to be very doubtful whether the direct pre- 
dominance of Egypt ever passed eflfectively beyond Cyprus 
and the southern coast of Crete. The assumption of Foucart 
that Minos was an Egyptian viceroy has no confirmation in 
Hellenic traditions, which represent him as the son of 
Europa, a Phoenician princess. And the Argolic legends 
which make Danaus the brother of Aegyptus may have 
grown up in times lopg subsequent to the eighteenth 
dynasty. The rapid growth of legend is sufficiently exem- 
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plified by the myth concerning the end of Croesus, which 
in little more than a century assumed for Bacchylides and 
Herodotus two wholly different forms. The belief of Hero- 
dotus that the Thesmophoria were introduced by the 
daughters of Danaus is contradicted by the association of 
this village festival with marriage rites, which have more 
an Aryan than an Egyptian complexion. The references 
to Egypt in the Homeric poems imply only such acquaint- 
ance as would come from distant rumour, and rank with 
the mention of Libya and other regions having no proved 
contact with Greek life. The Assyrian did not force his 
own religion upon those he conquered, but took tribute 
from them and left them to themselves. Thus from the 
sixteenth to the seventh century B.C. there was ample 
room for the separate growth of tribes inhabiting the 
region afterwards called Hellas, whether Achaean, Danaan, 
or Carian. At two centres, one on the mainland of 
Greece and one in Peloponnesus, arose the great king- 
doms of Orchomenos and Mycenae. But during the greater 
part of this period they could only have a limited command 
of the sea. For until the eighth century, the Phoenicians, 
a Semitic people, pioneers of adventure, commerce, and 
manufacture, were practically the only sea power, and 
became the natural channel through which the lands 
between the Aegean and Ionian seas must have received 
most of the influences which reached them from without. 
The decline of this maritime empire is nearly as obscure as 
its rise, but may be accounted for by the loss of its principal 
base of operations, through the weakening of the power of 
Tyre by Assyria. 

Phoenician factories studded the seaboard of the Levant 
and the Aegean and the other shores of the Mediterranean, 
as far as Gades and beyond it. Wherever there was mineral 
wealth they came, and came to stay — as in Cyprus, Thasos, 
and Euboea; wherever there were purple fisheries — in 
south Laconia and the Corinthian Gulf, at the Euripus — 
they established themselves. If M. B6rard is right in a 
tenth part of his conjectures, they penetrated far inland. 
But according to Mr. Arthur Evans * Semitic ' influence in 
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Greece had dated from a much earher period, coining in 
from Egypt byway of Libya. These and similar theories, 
if once established, might help to explain the readiness with 
which, in later times, oriental symbolism and magic obtained 
so wide a hold on the Hellenic mind. But the disappearance 
of the Phoenician power, as I have said, is not less remarkable 
than the proofs of its existence. This people seems to have 
withdrawn gradually from the Aegean, as Greek mariners 
from Samos, Thera, and elsewhere became more adventurous ; 
and as Tyre declined. They left their mark, however, in 
Cyprus, over which they long retained some hold ; in Crete, 
where the legends of Minos and Daedalus indicate their pre- 
sence ; at Cythera, Thasos, Samothrace, and even at Bhodes, 
which appears as Bodanim amongst the sons of Javan in the 
genealogy of Genesis X. German antiquarians have lately 
thrown doubt upon the constant Greek tradition of a 
Phoenician settlement in Thebes. * Was ever a Phoenician 
settlement so far from the coast ? ' asks one of them. But 
Thebes is not further from the coast than Tamasus in 
Cyprus, the town of Thammuz, where the Phoenicians cer- 
tainly had lodged. The name of Chalcis, * Copper Town,* 
suggests Phoenician occupation whether as a commercial 
depot or for mining purposes, in Euboea ; and as the power 
of Orchomenos increased, the Phoenicians, to secure their 
hold on Chalcis, might naturally plant a strong fortress, the 
Cadmeia, on the slopes of Onchestus, somewhat further 
from the sea. It is perhaps significant that there was a 
Chalcis also on the Aetolian coast. The fact that the 
Phoenician alphabet was differently adapted in different 
parts of Hellas shows that Thebes was not the only centre 
where such learning was obtained, but does not prove the 
Greeks to be wrong in asserting that Cadmus brought the 
alphabet to Thebes. Herodotus says expressly that Mem- 
bliareus, a companion of Cadmus, remained at Thera ; and 
that the Phoenicians mingled with the Greek population 
there. The question is an important one, for if the 
Phoenicians brought with them any seeds of Chaldean 
worship or mjrthology, the way from Thebes to Delphi 
would aflford one obvious inlet for these. The Delphic fable 
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of a contest between Herakles and Apollo is especially 
significant in this regard. It is interesting at least to specu- 
late on the possible connection between a Semitic strain 
thus insinuated into Hellenic life, and the presence here and 
there of an intensity of personal feeling, a fiery earnestness 
of mood, more in keeping with our conception of Semitic 
than of Aryan life — as in the motive for the attempt of 
Aristogeiton, and the persistent vindictiveness of Pheretime. 

Another people who early found their way into the 
Aegean were the Tyrrhenians, who made a settlement at 
Lemnos, and whom Herodotus identified with the Pelas- 
gians. 

Thus there are several channels through which foreign, 
that is mainly oriental, influences might fijid their way : 
first the doubtful Libyan mfusion; then Phoenician com- 
merce and intercourse, especially where a city once Phoeni- 
cian was occupied by Greeks; then Egypt (with which, 
however, direct intercourse was infrequent, imtil towaxds 
the close of the seventh century B.C.), and lastly Asia Minor, 
where rehgious impulses, perhaps reinforced from further 
east, had taken a determined bent, especially in Phrygia. 

The similarity of manufactured articles discovered in 
tombs ranging over a wide region has led to the inference 
that a race or races owning common tendencies and elements 
of civihsation must have occupied the lands round the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean at a time extending 
far into the second millennium before Christ. The sub- 
stantial uniformity of this ancient culture, whether implying 
identity of race or not, bears witness to the fact that in 
those early days there was more conmiunication between 
distant parts of the world than was formerly imagined. The 
traditional connection of Arcadia with Crete and Cyprus, for 
example, recalls a state of things which in historic times 
had passed away. Lines of conmierce existed both by land 
and sea, extending from Mesopotamia to the Atlantic, and 
from the Delta to the shores of the Baltic. 

The previous question naturally returns : What was 
the main stock that being exposed to all these influences 
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reacted on them so powerfully as to create the complex 
phenomenon known as Greek culture ? The evidence tends 
to show that the race, whencesoever it came, was mainly 
Indo-Germanic, or Aryan, although modified through inter- 
course with aboriginal tribes and with Semitic merchantmen. 
And it is important to observe that through all modifications 
it retained its identity. The rehgion of the family in the 
patriarchal form was its essential core, which might be over- 
laid from time to time, but could never be supplanted. The 
institutions of marriage and of inheritance which had come 
down from immemorial times were never obliterated ; and the 
religion of the hearth, appearing for example in the ceremonies 
following upon birth, persisted through all changes of public 
ritual. If we now imagine the first arrival of one branch of 
this Aryan race in what was afterwards called Hellas, we 
cannot but suppose that its career of conquest was gradual, 
and that the extermination of the previous holders of the 
soil would be by no means complete. The conquerors 
brought with them at least one sacred name (Zeus = Dyaus) 
which comparative philology has shown to be derived from 
the old Aryan speech. But to judge from analogy, the 
religiouB rites which they found existing amongst the con- 
quered people would naturally react upon the conquerors, 
and become incorporated with their own ritual. For ex- 
ample, as they over-ran Arcadia they made their way with 
difficulty to a mountain fastness, perhaps the last refuge of 
the conquered people; the smnmit was occupied by the 
native god, on whose altars that people had offered human 
sacrifice in their extremity, with magic ceremonies supposed 
to bring down the blessing of the rain. Was this a purely 
savage rite dating from immemorial times, in honour of 
some wolf-god, himself originally a wolf, and now the pro- 
tector of the flock ; or had Semitic strangers instituted the 
rite in worshipping some Baal-Ammon, to whom, like the 
priests on Mount Carmel, they cried aloud in time of 
drought ? The form of the precinct and the absence of a 
statue, two pillars being the only sacred objects, point strongly 
in the latter direction ; and this hjrpothesis is also rendered 
probable by the analogy of the cult of Athamas in Northern 
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Greece, of Artemis Brauronia on the Attic shore, and of 
Artemis Laphria at Calydon, near the opening of the Corin- 
thian Gulf. However this may have been, the conquerors 
accepted the ancient worship under a new name ; the altar 
was consecrated afresh to Zeus, the god of the sky, to 
whom moimtain tops were especially dear. But the new 
deity retained the ancient attributes as Zeus Laphystius, 
and was worshipped with some part of the old ritual. By 
some such means it came to pass that the same deity had 
diflferent attributes in different localities. Perhaps the most 
singular of such survivals was the worship of the Dodonaean 
Zeus. In that highland retreat, the Greek invaders had 
found a primitive tree worship combined with veneration 
for a male and female deity, whom the newcomers named 
Zeus and Dione. The priests, a sort of Druids, still in 
Homer's time lay upon the groimd, no doubt watching over 
the life of the tree, not taking time even to wash their feet, 
and were the objects of a special reverence, which made 
Dodona the centre of oracular wisdom. According to the 
fable in Herodotus, the oracle itself was in some way related 
to that of Ammon in Africa, and to the Hjrperboreans, whose 
tokens were annually sent also to Delos. The sacredness of 
Styx (a duplicate of the Arcadian river), of Acheron and 
Cocytus found acknowledgment in the same region. How this 
is to be interpreted is obscure ; but it seems to imply that the 
oracle was at some period, of which a dim tradition remained, 
superinduced upon an earlier ritual. Some secret corre- 
spondence between priests and soothsayers at distant centres 
is a possibility that is not to be ignored. What mainly 
concerns us here is the conception, without which the 
whole subject becomes a hopeless tangle, of what may be 
termed the contamination of worships. The Aryan invaders 
may be supposed to have given to the nature-deity the 
name of their own supreme god, while they did not venture 
to disuse the primeval barbarous rite which had engrained 
itself in the minds of the inhabitants. 

The cult of Artemis presents another example of the 
variety superinduced upon Greek worship through the 
Hellenic tendency to identify the gods of alien races with 
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their own. The cruel Artemis of Brauron was identified 
with a goddess of similar propensities on the Tauric Cher- 
sonese; while her namesake at Sparta was satisfied in 
historic times with the blood of yoimg men efiused in 
scourging — their endurance being thus tested, like that of 
American Indian braves, on the threshold of manhood. The 
divine huntress, sister of Apollo, presiding over birth and 
death and maidenhood, was at Ephesus again identified 
with a great Phrygian or eastern nature-power which never 
became completely Hellenised or humanised. And yet how 
beautifully the Greek spirit shines forth in the work of the 
artist who has represented the restoration of Alcestis from 
death, after her self-sacrifice, on one of the pillars of the 
temple dedicated by Croesus, the first letters of whose name 
are still upon the basement ! Nor could the Athena wor- 
shipped at Barca and Cyrene, and associated with the Lake 
Tritonis in Libya, be more than accidentally connected with 
the daughter of Zeus, the mistress of Athens. It need 
therefore not surprise us if when we come to treat more at 
large of some of the most prominent forms of Greek worship, 
such as that of Herakles, of Aphrodite, or even of Poseidon, 
we find Phoenician and other foreign elements inextricably 
blending with native conceptions. '^ 

Many isolated ceremonies noticed by Pausanias as still 
connected with local cults in his own time have a complexion 
that recalls primeval religion. For example, at Triteia, an 
inland city of Achaia, he found a sacred place of the ' Greatest 
Goddesses,' as they were called, probably identified by the 
Greeks with Demeter and Persephone, whose annual festival 
was of an orgiastic nature. The images of these holy 
powers were, as they had always been, of clay, symbolising, 
perhaps, the fertility of the ground. Such magic sjrmbolism, 
similar to what Herodotus and Pausanias describe as existing 
in Aegina and Troezen in the age before the Persian war, 
where it was thought necessary that the images should be 
of olive wood from Athens, might, of course, originate afresh 
at almost any period, but it is natural to suppose that, like 
the use of white poplar- wood and of the water of the Alpheus 
at Olympia, it may be a survival of primitive tradition. These 
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examples may suffice to indicate a general phenomenon — 
namely, the efifect produced by the reaction of primeval 
local ceremonies upon the Aryan deposit. This may be 
assumed as one of the many causes of an almost infinite 
variety in the popular worship of deities, who throughout 
Hellas were called by the same names. From the Great 
Goddesses of Triteia, or the Troezenian Damia and Auxesia, 
to the Demeter of Eleusis or of Cnidos, there is a greater 
gap than can easily be filled by the progress of a purely 
Hellenic culture. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his treatment of the legend of 
Merope, has shown a fine appreciation of the mode in which 
the Greek imagination remoulded the fragments of animal 
worship that survived in their ritual. In alluding to the 
fable of Callisto, that is, of Artemis transformed into a bear, 
he beautifully suggests the persistence of human feeling 
under the rugged disguise. 

But his mother, Callisto, 
In her hiding-place of the thickets 
Of the lentisk and ilex, 
In her rough form, fearing 
The hunter on the outlook, 
Poor changeling I trembled. 
Or the children, plucking 
In the thorn -choked gullies 
Wild gooseberries, scared her, 
The shy mountain bear I 

Turning, with piteous, 

Distressful longing, 

Sad, eager eyes, 

Mutely she regarded 

Her well-known enemy. 

Low moans half uttered 

What speech refused her ; 

Tears coursed, tears human, 

Down those disfigured 

Once human cheeks. 

With unutterable foreboding 

Her son, heart-stricken, eyed her. 

The Gods had pity, made them stars. 

That is the manner in which Greek poets dealt with the 
bull Achel6us, the heifer lo, the equine Demeter, Philomela^ 
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Procne and the rest : accounting for what was really the 
earlier form by a theory of metamorphosis. In like manner 
they were able to assimilate and to transfigure the monstrous 
types of grififin, sphinx, chimera, harpy, siren, &c., often 
giving quite a new significance to the borrowed form. 

In trying to imagine the religious condition of any tribe 
or conmiunity within Hellenic limits, in what is vaguely 
known to us as the Mycenaean age, we have thus to take 
account not only of Aryan tradition, and of the originality 
of the Achaean race, but (1) of inmiemorial usages clinging 
to each several locality, especially amongst herdsmen and 
tillers of the soil ; and (2) of foreign influences operating 
chiefly at great centres, such as Argos or Thebes, which, 
although their effect was mainly visible in art, yet coloured 
in a less degree the tissue of religious sentiment and 
imagination. Many opportunities of dealing with the 
former point wiU occur in the sequel. Some remarks upon 
the latter topic may fitly find place here. 

There is good reason to suppose that the dynasties which 
successively prevailed in Hellas and in the islands, Siphnos, 
Paros, Naxos, Aegina, Argos, Thebes, imported much not 
previously existing amongst their countrymen. The island* 
had the start in civilisation, not to mention Crete and the 
legendary fleet of Minos, which put down piracy and instituted 
a reign of comparative peace ; the islanders, even when 
raiding one another, had more intermission from peril and 
disturbance than the tribes on the mainland. The wild 
beasts were more easily subdued; the wealth which the 
island chief amassed was more securely held, since to pass a 
boundary and drive a neighbour's cattle was easier than to 
cross the narrow seas in twenty-oared galleys. Living in 
comparative tranquillity, the islanders had more opportunity 
for cultivating the ground, and for developing the special 
resources of their land. Thus Siphnos in very early times 
had gold and silver mines which made the island important 
and envied. The Siphnian treasury at Delphi, if rightly so 
identified, gives evidence of this. Paros from its marble 
quarries, and Naxos from its fertility, had each a long 
career of prosperity. But above the rest Aegina long 
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exercised a predominant power. Her prowess, which Greek 
tradition dates only from Aeacus, must have had a yet earlier 
than that imaginary source. The prevalence of the Aeginetan 
talent before the time of Pheidon leads to the natural 
inference that the commerce of a very early time was 
dominated by the Aeginetan power. Some time afterwards 
the Achaeans of the mainland came under the predominance 
of the djmasty which Hellenic legend recognises as that of 
Pelops. According to the story they brought their wealth 
from Phrygia to Argolis, and found a secure treasure-house 
for it, not in an island, but amongst the fastnesses of the 
hills. To Atreus, as to the Kenite, it might be said : ' Strong 
is thy dwelling place, and thou makest thy nest in a rock.' 

Whether they foimd or brought with them that religion 
of Hera, which long prevailed in Argolis, is impossible to 
say. Nor can it be confidently determined whether the 
association of this worship with that of Epaphus, a Greek 
form of the Egyptian Apis, and the legend of the daughters 
of Danaus connected with it, was earlier or later than the 
seventh century B.C. But it is manifest that here again we 
have a contamination of cults. The bovine goddess of an 
agricultural race, the patroness of marriage rites, is identified 
with the Eastern lady of the sky, while the transparent 
jsjrmbolism of the fable of the wandering moon watched by a 
thousand cruel eyes, till the watcher is transfixed at dawn, 
has been superinduced upon the original worship. A still 
further modification, prevalent at Gyrene in Alexandrian 
times, was embodied in the * Aetia ' of Callimachus. One 
feature in the Perseid legend is singular, and points to some 
•early conflict between endogamous and exogamous customs. 
The daughters of Danaus, instructed by their father, regard 
as unholy and imnatural the proposed marriage with the 
sons of their imcle Aegjrptus. Perhaps a distant light is 
cast on this obscurity by a sentence of Sir Bichard Burton's : 
' From the very beginning of his history the Jew, like his 
half-brother the Arab, always married, or was expected to 
marry, his first cousin.' 

To recapitulate briefly some of the views advanced in the 
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preceding pages. Our materials for constructing an image 
of prehistoric Hellas, although more abundant than what 
lay before Thucydides, are fragmentary in the extreme. 
There are no monuments as in Egypt even of isolated 
periods in a long line of kings ; nor even such obscure 
accounts as have lately been deciphered respecting Babylonian 
conquests and achievements in culture : little more indeed 
than bits of decoration on broken potsherds, personal adorn- 
ments — chiefly of gold and bearing marks of foreign influence, 
and the structure of their tombs. The most definite clue to 
such knowledge as is still attainable is afforded by the 
-evidence which archaeologists have collected of the wide- 
spread prevalence of a uniform scale of weights and measures, 
some of which have been identified with those of Babylon. 
Becent discoveries have inevitably awakened curiosity, and 
imagination is stimulated to fill in the outlines with some 
help from comparison and conjecture. 

The tribes who lived about the shores of the Aegean 
seem to have been of the same kindred and much of the 
same stage of culture with those who lined the coast of the 
Mediterranean, as far westwards as the Gulf of Lions. 
They belonged to what is designated the Neolithic age, or 
are in transition from this to the age of bronze. The 
prevailing race was Aryan, mingled with some inferior 
aboriginal stock. Phoenician settlements were scattered 
along the seaboard, but few of them (imless Tiryns is 
Phoenician) remained so distinctively Semitic as those at 
Carthage, Eryx, or Panormos. What religious elements 
distinguished the communities or the sparse and scattered 
populations thus circumstanced we can only conjecture, but 
we may be confident as to some isolated points. It is fairly 
certain, for example, that to the Arj^an race in all their 
wanderings the fire of the central hearth, with the enclosure / 
surrounding it, was permanently sacred. . 

In the Homeric *Hymn to Aphrodite,' Hestia is the 
daughter of Kronos, i.e. the sister and contemporary of Zeus. 
And in the * Laws ' of Plato, Hestia, Zeus and Apollo guard 
the citadel. A striking survival of the primitive tradition 
is the Spartan custom mentioned by Xenophon, or whoever 
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is the author of the treatise *de Eep. Lac.,' to the effect 
(xiii. cc. 2, 3) that whenever the king went forth to war he 
performed a sacrifice in his own house, and the fire from 
that altar was carried with him to the frontier. There he 
sacrificed anew, and the fire of this second sacrifice went 
on before him, and was never extinguished until his safe 
return. 

Nor can there have been absent some recognition of the 
sacredness of other elemental powers. The fruitfulness of 
earth, the force of the winds, the incalculable movements of 
the sea must have demanded worship even apart from 
foreign intercourse. Some cave whose dark profundity men 
feared to penetrate lest it might usher them into the lower 
world, or some deep well whose crystal clearness imaged the 
sky and the surroimding scenery as in a Camera Lucida^ 
stimulated imagination to suggest means for communicating 
with the divine. Nor could the race have entirely lost that 
reverence for the supreme brilliance of the sky (Uranus = 
Varuna)or for the sun in his strength, and the moon walking 
in brightness, which are among the oldest inheritances of 
Indo-Germanic peoples. The name of Zeus, the giver of 
light, came with them from their first abodes, and was 
identified with the local god who was generally imagined 
as inhabiting the summit of some lofty mountain. The 
path of migration from Thessaly to Boeotia, from Boeotia 
and Aetolia to Arcadia and Elis, is marked by similarities 
of worship and of divine attributes which permanently 
remained, as for example those of the Itonian Athena. 
That kings and chiefs at least were worshipped after 
death we learn from the construction of the beehive 
tombs, in which the ante-chamber was clearly intended 
for the commemorative feast. But neither Zeus nor the 
forefathers of the conquering race could supplant or ex- 
tinguish local sanctities, native to each region. The 
depth of the forest, the darkness of the cave, the living 
waters of springs and rivers, the fire of the volcano, were 
animated with airy superhuman presences which from time 
immemorial had been feared and propitiated. 

We have further to imagine the effect on an impression- 
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able, keen-witted people of casual intercourse with strangers. 
Before they had themselves learned to go in quest of mer- 
chandise the Phoenicians came and brought commodities 
from alien shores. If we suppose a crew of those eager 
adventurers, storm-stayed in some port amongst the Cyclades, 
compelled to fraternise for a while with those who bartered 
with them, what tales of wonder might they not pour into 
the all-receptive mind of the Achaeans ? Through some such 
channel Babylonian and Egyptian elements may have entered 
even into primitive Greek religion, although the factors 
were probably reinforced through the actual fusion of Semitic 
and Aryan elements at Thebes, and perhaps at Tiryns. 
The bright Achaean intelligence may have thus early received 
a tinge of oriental sadness as in borrowing the Linus-song, 
and learned to conceive dimly of a world beyond the grave, 
in which the perjurer and the parricide would be punished 
for their sins, or even of a judgment of souls, of which the 
rumour reached them out of the * Book of the Dead/ They 
learned to name the constellations, the Bear, Arcturus, Orion, 
and the Pleiades and Hyades, so important for mariners. 
(The name Sinus, however, is undoubtedly Aryan.) We 
know not how early they may have been taught to conceive 
of a superhuman conflict between good and evil powers, 
of the rebellious Typhon, of dragons subdued by gods in 
human shape. The mystic power of prophecy so prominent 
in Babylonian worship might also thus impress itself from 
afar ofif in echoes borne from distant shrines, such as that of 
Branchidae, which some adventurous chieftain might visit 
with gifts in the hope of gaining further advantage. The 
oracle of Dionysus in Thrace, of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo 
at Fytho, became established in places which had probably 
been held sacred from a still more remote antiquity, but 
those who worked the oracles borrowed some of their methods 
from elsewhere. 

Social relations between individuals and families, and 
even between tribe and tribe, were in process of formation. 
Some kind of patriarchal bond held together their village 
conmiunities, while here and there, as in Lycia, some trace 
of a quite different phase of family life, holding not of the 
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father but of the mother, seems to have survived. A sense 
of kinship, even with strangers, must have sprung up between 
men who imderstood each other's speech. They would 
compare worships and recognise the same divinities under 
different names. Civic life was not as yet, unless that were 
to be called a city where some great and wealthy lord had 
built his fastness, round which his retainers clustered ; still 
less can many villages have been united under one settled 
government. They might combine for purposes of defence 
or even aggression : the inhabitants of the plain to resist the 
mountaineers, and the like. Or many tribes might tem- 
porarily coalesce to repel the advance of some great conqueror. 
But we can hardly suppose that there were great assemblies 
to which many tribes resorted at once, as at the Delian 
festival in later times. Yet this is not impossible. What 
an opportunity it would be for the display of such ornaments 
as those lately discovered in Aegina, as well as for feats of 
strength and speed ! The fact that Troezen and the Boeotian 
Orchomenos both belonged to the Amphictiony of Calauria, 
worshipping Poseidon, seems to carry us back to a very early 
time. All is conjectural, but to let one's fancy play about 
the chasm of ignorance may at least serve to counteract the 
fallacy of supposing that times of which we know nothing 
were necessarily vacant of activity or altogether rude. 

External influences, however, do not act equally upon art 
and on religion. People at an early stage of culture, how- 
ever receptive, are too entirely steeped in the awe and 
reverence which has descended to them from their fore- 
fathers to adopt heartily or entirely a system of worship 
coming from abroad. The imitative faculty may be active 
in grafting foreign features on native religion, but the in- 
herent force of that religion will always prevail over such 
adjuncts, which to begin with are but imperfectly imderstood. 
The art itself appears principally at a few centres where it 
was encouraged by reigning dynasties; and here a fresh 
element of imcertainty comes in. Were the beehive tombs 
at Mycenae and Orchomenos, for example, the genuine pro- 
ducts of Achaean or Pelasgian invention, or did some wealthy 
chieftain, to begin with, bring over architects and master- 
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masons from abroad? However this may have been, the 
burial custom, which is here involved, impljdng the worship 
of ancestors, was of native growth. The minor remains 
bear evidence, not merely of imitation, but of the independent 
originality of the Achaean race, and evince a keener interest 
in reproducing the forms of the surrounding world and the 
activities in which men took delight, than in expressing 
religious feeling or adumbrating a world unrealised. In- 
cidents of war and the chase have more fascination for the 
Mycenaean artist than traditions of the past or the conven- 
tional reproduction of foreign prototypes. And to speak 
more generally, had Egyptian or Assyrian priests been never 
so generous in communication, it was impossible for a Greek 
of any age simply to assimilate Egyptian or Chaldaean ideas. 
That Cadmus brought letters with him to Thebes, and 
with letters perhaps the elements of arithmetic, or even 
the signs of the Zodiac and other secrets of navigation, or 
that — as Aristotle maintains — the elements of geometry were 
first known in Egypt and communicated to some enquiring 
Greek, are important statements and may possibly be true. 
But except in so far as these scientific principles may have 
been necessary to the mechanical training of the architects 
of the early temples, or the sculptors of archaic statues, they 
have little direct bearing upon the growth of Hellenic religion. 
Art reacts on ideas but does not create them. Those who 
have seen both Egjrptian and Hellenic monunients are 
aware that the religious sentiment which guided the hand 
of the artist in either land was largely difiEerent. The pious 
Egyptian thought less of the present world than of a future 
state of being ; his principal gods were judges of the dead 
rather than guides of the living. His highest skill was spent 
in the adornment of colossal tombs. The divine powers 
whom the Greek chiefly worshipped were the sources of Life 
and of Light, to whom the tribe, the household, or the village 
owed its yearly prosperity, and on whom depended its great- 
ness or its decay. The noblest temples were built in token 
of thanksgiving for some signal mercy and declared the 
people's sense of the actual presence of their god, whom 
they delighted to represent in a form of perfected humanity. 
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not only in eye and brow immortal, but in every lineament, 
joint, shape, and limb. The tombs of great men were wor- 
shipped, because the dead man was imagined as having 
power over the life of his successor; but although burial 
was so important, no man, however wealthy, in times 
characteristically Hellenic and in central Greece, thought of 
spending elaborately on the preparation of his tomb. Greek 
law-givers expressly forbade great pomp in funerals. The 
Mausoleum in Lycia, though adorned with splendid works of 
Greek art, had an essentially barbarian cast. Another differ- 
ence here comes in : from an early time a sense of equality, 
or at least of moderation, went hand in hand with the 
idealism which was the inalienable portion of the Greek. 
The Assyrian sought to deify the individual conqueror, whom 
he represented of colossal stature, and perhaps with wings, 
but otherwise with realistic fidelity in form and habit as he 
lived, surrounded as in life vdth servants and tributaries, 
each bringing his appropriate offering. Notwithstanding 
hieroglyphic symbolism, something of the same kind is true 
of the Egjrptian monimients : they also sought to deify 
man ; the instinct of the Grecian worshipper was to humanise 
deity. The image of Pausanias, king of Sparta, that stood 
by the altar of Athena of the brazen house, forms an apparent 
exception. But the fall of Pausanias, not long after this act 
of Asiatic pride, proved him tainted with barbarism, and it 
will be remembered that his attempt to inscribe his own 
name at Plataea was frustrated by what may be described 
either as the jealousy or the sense of equality that prevailed 
amongst his allies. That his image should have remained 
in situ is a characteristic touch of Greek moderation and 
conservatism. The Boman senate would have abolished it. 
The Persian porch at Athens, in which the historian 
Pausanias saw the marble forms of distinguished Persians, 
including Mardonius and Queen Artemisia, may perhaps be 
cited as an instance of Athenian pride, but it is a pride which 
finds expression, as in the ' Persae ' of Aeschylus, in honour 
done to vanquished enemies. 

To return once more to prehistoric times. Whether 
they had anything corresponding to the temples of the 
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historic period, or a class of priests employed in taking care 
of them, or images of wood or stone carved curiously to 
represent the deity, is still an open question. It is im- 
possible to say how far back such rude approximations to 
the human form as have been found at Amorgos and in other 
islands may be supposed to carry us. But it is possible that 
Xoana of wood or marble, which were afterwards regarded 
vdth peculiar reverence, may have come down from a period 
far remote. Dr. Waldstein discovered at the Argive Heraeum 
an upright stone which seems to have been an object of 
worship, and may be the very unhewn pillar which Pausanias 
describes as symbohsing the goddess. Grotesque and terrific 
shapes, such as the Gorgon head derived from the Arabian 
Bes, or such monstrous combinations of the human and 
serpentine as the figure of Erichthonios on the pediment 
preserved in the Acropolis, belong in all probability to the 
period following upon the bloom of Mycenaean art. And 
some aniconic symbols (such as the conical form of Aphrodite) 
may reflect Phoenician worship. 

Some questions may be suggested to which there is no 
certain answer. 

1. Are the gods of Greece originally those of a hunting 
or a pastoral or an agricultural people? All elements 
appear to have been present, but in what degrees it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say. 

2. Were those rites which have less to do v^ith patri- 
archal life or with the religion of the family, such as the 
worship of Demeter and Dionysus, inherent in Greek 
reUgion from the first, or brought in afterwards? With 
regard to Demeter, the answer seems to be that her worship 
grew naturally out of primitive village festivals, but was 
greatly modified in historic times by external influences. 
These, however, for reasons given above, can hardly have had 
much force before the seventh century : the Thesmophoria 
was associated with marriage customs, and the cult of Demeter 
in this respect resembled that of Hera. And if the Argolic 
empire of Pheidon belongs, as recent historians maintain, to 
the seventh century, when Greeks were settling at Daphne or 
Naucratis, and Amasis sent offerings to Delphi, the attribu- 
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tion of the Thesmophoria to the Danaides — indeed, the whole 
legend of the Perseidae — may well have taken shape about 
that time. As to Dionysus, it is better to reserve our discussion 
of him for a subsequent chapter. 

One more consideration may be added here. It is often 
said that for the understanding of a reUgion, one should look 
not at what people feel or think, but at what they do. This 
is perfectly true where origins are in question. But in 
studjdng the development of religion, it must be always 
borne in mind that many things are reverently observed of 
which the original significance is utterly lost ; an often blind 
conservatism, and clinging to continuity, is a constant attri- 
bute of rehgious feeling. The point really in question is, not 
what they do, but in what spirit they do it. Shakespeare, 
in his beautiful delineation of the natural religion of Imogen's 
brothers, who had been brought up in the cave, away from 
the court, has finely touched this point. In laying out 
Fidele, whom they suppose to be dead, the elder says to the 
younger : 

We must lay his head to the EaiSt, 
My Father hath a reason for 't. 

That is all, and that is enough. 

We are now prepared to enter on the proper subject of 
this volume : * Religion in Greek Literature from Homer to 
Plato.* And to prevent disappointment it may be well to 
premise that I do not profess to deal, except incidentally, 
with the religion of the common folk, which, varying as it did 
in different localities, and in many places continuing without 
substantial change down to Christian times — (Demeter, 
Persephone, the Nereides, Olympus, Charon, &c., are recog- 
nisable at the present day) — affords a fascinating subject for 
endless investigation. Had I undertaken such a task after 
a few years of study, I might well be deterred from the 
attempt to execute it, when such admirable and extensive 
treatises as Mr. Farnell's ' Cults of the Greek States * and 
Mr. Frazer's ' Pausanias * are accessible to English readers. 
As it is, the fact that some ' survival ' in ritual or mythology 
belongs to the conunon stock of universal folk-lore will 
rather be made the excuse for passing lightly over it in the 
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present work, except where it has manifestly contributed to 
some higher or more characteristic development. 

And yet one curious survival, pointing backward to a 
phase of tribal religion, may be here described. The 
Zeus of the Athenian citadel, whose worship was to a great 
extent overshadowed by that of Athena, had one great 
festival, the Dipolia, at which a ceremony called the 
Buphonia, * the murder of an ox,' was continued down to 
the time of Theophrastus. ' Stalks of barley and wheat 
were placed on the altar, and an ox which was kept 
in readiness approached and ate some of the ofiTering, 
whereupon it was slain by a priest who was called "the 
murderer of the ox,** and who immediately threw down the 
axe and then fled, as though the guilt of homicide were 
on him ; the people pretended not to know who the slayer 
was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgment.* So 
much is told by Pausanias, but more particulars are given 
by Porphyry, quoting Theophrastus: 'Maidens called 
water-carriers were appointed to bring water to sharpen 
the axe and the knife ; one man handed the axe to another, 
who then smote that one among the oxen, which were 
driven round the altar, that tasted the cereal oflferings 
laid upon it ; another ministrant cut the throat of the 
fallen victim, and the others flayed it, and all partook of 
the flesh. The next act in this strange drama was to stuff 
the hide with grass, and sewing it together to fashion the 
semblance of a live ox, and to yoke it to the plough. A trial 
was at once instituted, and the various agents in the crime 
were charged with ox-murder. Each thrust the blame upon 
the other until the guilt was at last allowed to rest on the 
axe, which was then solemnly tried and condemned, and cast 
into the sea.* * To discuss the origin of such a rite is beyond 
the scope of the present work, but its primitive character 
is manifest. Compare the sacredness of the kine in the 
Persian Gathas, and in India to this day. And yet, strangely 
enough, the trial of the inanimate instrument reappears in 
Plato's * Laws ' (ix. 873 e) : * If any lifeless thing deprive a 
man of life, except in the case of a thunderbolt or other fatal 

1 Quoted in Mr. Farnell's Cults of the Greek Stat4i&, 

X 2 
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dart sent from the gods, — whether a man is killed by lifeless 
objects falling upon him, or by his falling upon them, the 
nearest of kin shall appoint the nearest neighbour to be a 
judge, and thereby acquit himself and the whole family of 
guilt. And he shall cast the guilty thing beyond the border/ 
(See Fameirs * CultsO 
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CHAPTEE ni 

RELIGION IN THE ILIAD 

From central Greece lo Asia Minor — The religion of a conquering race — 
Different aspects of the Divine — The Homeric pantheon — Hero- 
worship absent, why ? — Limitation and extension of polytheism — 
Zens and Fate — The Homeric Hades — Gnstom and morality — 
Inevitable inconsistencies. 

The Homeric poems are the earliest as they are in some 
ways the greatest expression of the Hellenic spirit which has 
come down to us in a connected form. But many difficulties 
stand in the way of taking their evidence for the purpose of 
the present enquiry. 

1. The legends on which the Iliad and Odyssey were 
based had probably been brought across by emigrants from 
the mainland of Hellas to the seaboard of Asia Minor, 
where they were developed, recast, or embroidered and finally 
shaped. Not only therefore do the poems contain the 
reminiscence of a former age, but a reminiscence crossed 
with later associations which had been gathered upon a 
different soil. It cannot therefore be inferred that the picture 
of religious ritual and emotion which appears in the Iliad 
represents what really existed in Phthia or at Orchomenos 
or Mycenae in the preceding age, and not rather what was 
familiarly known to the poet at Cyme in Aeolia, or at 
Smyrna, or in the island of Chios. 

2. The singer, although he claimed a sacred office and 
was conscious of the inspiration of the Muse, was not a priest, 
or an expositor, whose business was to initiate his hearers 
into religious mysteries. His motive was practical and 
artistic rather than religious, and his work had less to do 
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with religion than that of the l3rric or tragic poet of the 
fifth century. 

3. The audience of the epic poet were not the common 
people, but members of an aristocracy, warlike chieftains, 
who listened to his lays after a day of hunting or of battle. 
Many rites and beliefs may have existed, and deeply in- 
fluenced the mind of the people, for which the hearers 
of an Homeric rhapsody cared little. 

4. It follows from what is said above that the poems 
throw no light at all on the contemporary civilisation of 
central Greece. In Thessaly, Boeotia, Attica, Laconia, many 
germs may have been already ripening which had great 
influence on the after history of religion, but of which the 
gilded youth of Aeolian or Ionian cities knew nothing. 

5. The Ionic poet, however scrupulous in maintaining an 
antique colour, drew much of his illustrative and decorative 
detail from circumstances nearer home. He presents us 
therefore with a combination of old memories and recent 
impressions ; so that in speaking of the heroic age as de- 
scribed by him, we have in view, not a single object, but 
several blended in one atmosphere ; as when we look on a 
succession of ridges of some mountain chain which distance 
and the effect of light make indistinguishable. The poems 
are a treasure-house of things new and old, preserving some 
relics of an immemorial past like flies in amber, while bearing 
on their surface all the gloss of novelty. Thus they contain 
at once too much and too little : too much in so far as they 
reflect the consciousness of a cultivated Ionian of the ninth 
or eighth century B.C. ; too little in so far as the poet ignores 
or deliberately rejects what is beside his purpose or alien to 
the spirit of his art. 

All these considerations must be borne in mind as a sort 
of running commentary on what is now to be said. And 
what is specially to be remembered is the restricted scope of 
the poems as religious documents. In approaching them 
with a view to learning something of the religious mind of 
the heroic age, we have to contract our view and fix it almost 
exclusively on the chieftains of the conquering race. Allusions 
to the life of the common people occur very rarely, although 
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they are the more affecting on account of their scarcity, like 
Milton's comparison of Eve in Paradise to a village maiden. 

In certain regions of the land afterwards known as Hellas 
a comparatively stable condition of society seems for a time 
to have been attained. We hear of forays and reprisals, of 
wars between Pylos and Elis, or between Argos and Thebes, 
of dynastic troubles in Aetoha, and the like ; but these are 
matters of ancient history. The race of kings tracing their 
origin from a divine source have their mutual jealousies and 
private quarrels, but on the whole have learned to respect 
one another's rights, while they alternately protect and 
oppress the people, who labour, fight and foray under shadow 
of their power. Individuals of the ruling class have by force 
of character, by the wealth they have amassed, and by 
personal prowess, established an ascendency that is more or 
less widely acknowledged. The disturbing force of commerce 
has not yet crossed the simple classification of chiefs, retainers 
and common labourers. War, hunting, pasturage, and a ^ 
modicum of agriculture are the principal industries. The ^n 
king, while outwardly paying reverence to sacred persons 
such as heralds, prophets, and ministers of holy shrines, 
is little inclined to acknowledge any intermediary between 
himself and deity. He sacrifices, not as combining priestly 
with regal functions, but as the natural head of his family 
and clan, or of the army which he leads ; and while strictly 
observing a simple ritual, he is assisted in it not only by the 
heralds, but by his sons or comrades, especially by unmarried 
youths, whose fresh age marks them oufc as acceptable to the 
gods. If the horns of the victim have to be gilded, it is not 
the priest but the goldsmith who is employed. It is some- 
times imagined that the Iliad merely describes the rough life 
of a camp, in which things are done irregularly, as emergencies 
permit, but in turning to the Odyssey we find no difference 
in this respect. 

Speaking for the present of the Uiad by itself, I proceed 
to remark (1) on the relation of the poet and his audience 
to reUgious tradition ; (2) on what may be called the per- 
sonnel of the Olympian djmasty ; (3) on the notions of fate, 
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the Erinnyes, and the world of the dead ; (4) on the moral 
elements in the poem, and the traces of incipient ethical 
reflection ; (5) on the inevitable inconsistency in the Homeric 
presentation of divine things. 

1. The gods in Homer are regarded in two wholly 
different aspects. On the one hand, they are conceived as 
powers having a sort of vague onmipresence and ruling over 
their several provinces in the world of nature and of men ; 
thus Zeus, the lord of the sky, is thought of as the immediate 
agent in sending rain or snow ; Poseidon commahds the 
sea; Ares is identified with battle, even to such minute 
details as the flight of a spear; such attributes of super- 
human powers have entered into the language, and are 
introduced without special purpose or premeditation. But 
again, the same gods are thought of as magnified human 
personalities, having their separate homes on the simimit of 
a great mountain, hidden by clouds from himian sight. As 
thus conceived of, the wills of the gods are swayed by varying 
inclinations, which are sometimes only accidentally associated 
with their special functions as divine powers. They favour 
and protect their worshippers ; they take part with this or 
that warrior ; they resent the death of their sons, and in 
other ways are moved by passion and desire. Zeus exercises 
a sort of limited monarchy over this distracted realm ; in the 
long run he controls it absolutely, for his will and the 
determination of fate are one : this is both a religious belief 
and a requirement of artistic unity ; but on the other hand 
he shows from time to time all the caprice and inconsistency 
of an earthly ruler. His tenderness for Thetis forms the 
hinge of the whole action of the Iliad, in which, to avenge 
the honour of Achilles, the Trojans and Achaean s suffer all 
the extremities of war. 

It is to some extent matter of conjecture how far the 
audience of the poet were expected at every moment to 
realise for themselves the divine machinery which outwardly 
binds the action together. Mr. Leaf in his ' Companion to 
the Iliad,* page 366, observes that the brutal ferocity of 
Achilles to Hector would be softened for the ancient 
hearers by feeling that the gods were on his side ; and that 
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this fact, far from detracting from his personal heroism, 
would rather exalt it in their eyes. * To them the presence 
of the gods on Achilles' side was not so much a mere 
extraneous aid as a tangible sign that Achilles was after all 
fighting the great fight of Hellenism against barbarism ; it 
is a reminder that the action on earth is but a reflection oi 
the will of Heaven, and exalts rather than belittles those to 
whom the help is given. The moral superiority of Achilles 
being thus warranted from the point of view of national and 
religious feeling, to him redounds all the exaltation of his 
adversary.' With all deference to one who has entered so 
deeply into Homeric criticism, I cannot think that this was 
really the meaning of the great poet, perhaps the greatest of 
the world, whom we imagine as standing behind the action of 
the Iliad. It is true, of course, that all sense of hmnan 
obligation towards an enemy is absent here, except so far as 
the poet himself implicitly condemns the excess of fierceness 
which he depicts. It is felt as excessive, but not as ignoble. 
The impression, however, which he intends to emphasise, 
and which was no doubt produced upon the hearer who was 
in sympathy with him, was not, *how the gods protect 
Achilles ! ' * how mightily the power of Zeus is working ! ' 
although that is also present as a circumstance of awe ; it 
was much rather, ' how intensely Achilles loved his friend ! ' 
This cardinal motive was not obscured for them by the 
savagery of the action, as it is for the sensitive consciousness 
of the modem reader : the ferocity was the measure of the 
affection. 

2. The theology of Homer is considerably advanced 
beyond that stage of polytheism in which the varied aspects 
of earth, sea, and sky, of woods and rivers, of light and 
darkness, are simply personified. Even the highest gods 
retain many reminiscences of their functions as nature- 
deities: perhaps also some attributes adopted from more 
primitive worships ; but each of them severally is invested 
with a character distinctly human, and is moreover associ- 
ated rather with the place or nation whom he protects, or 
with the dangers from which he delivers his worshippers, 
than with his antecedents as an elemental power. It may 
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also be said that in the Iliad the Ol5mipian gods are partly 
leaving behind^ them the local and paxticular stage, and 
becoming organT^ed^nto a Pantheon. The heroic world 
lives in close intercomBaunion with the deities from whom 
the kings derive their race. At rare intervals some 
allusion occurs to yet more ancient powers whom Zeus, 
Hades, and Poseidon have supplanted. Zeus is now 
supreme within the realm of light. Cronos and the Titans 
and old lapetus are bound in some dungeon far beneath. 
Whether in this we recognise a religion of the conquered 
peoples, or some infusion from the east, or the outcome of a 
dim consciousness that the visible universe is not all, the 
fact of these allusions in the Iliad interests us from its con- 
nection with subsequent developments in Hesiod, Aeschylus, 
and elsewhere, which are thus proved to have had their 
antecedents in pre-Homeric times. Meanwhile, for the epic 
/ poet, the Olympic dynasty fills the celestial scene. Olympus 
in the Ihad is still localised, and is probably, at least in the 
original legend, the cloud-capped mountain in Thessaly, 
exalted and beautified by poetic imagination. Here Zeus 
holds his court, and in the winding glens between the 
smnmits are the homes of his children. His will may be 
thwarted or eluded for a time, but is ultimately irresistible. 
His supremacy, sometimes hardly distinguishable from 
destiny, is the most definite theological conception in the 
Iliad. No passages of ancient poetry are more impressive 
than those in which the nod of Zeus is described as com- 
pelling the world ; and the opening of Book viii. in which 
he challenges all other powers to pull against him, although 
crudely expressed, carries with it a profound conviction. 
The simple faith in Zeus as the almighty disposer, and even 
as the guardian of justice, appears in the prayer of the 
Achaeans to him, that in the trial by combat between Paris 
and Menelaus the wrongdoer may fall. But the prayer is 
unfulfilled, else the poem could not have been continued. 
The son of Cronos does not perform it for them ; and as 
mythologically conceived the supreme deity is full of human 
weaknesses. He and Hera have their several favourites to 
whom they show kindness within the bounds of fate ; he is 
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cajoled by his consort with the aid of Aphrodite and Sleep ; he 
grieves with paternal fondness when it is fated that his son 
Sarpedon must fall. Even when honouring Achilles, he 
pities Agamemnon's tears. He pities the Trojans, who have 
done him faithful sacrifice, but acts against them. In all 
this we find only human feelings magnified, which stand in 
unconscious contradiction to the universality which is already 
attached to the notion of the supreme god. Nor is the 
Dodonean, Pelasgian Zeus, to whom Achilles prays, the same 
whom Hector entreats to protect his son. It is observable 
that the Achaeans think of Zeus as the dispenser of battle 
more seriously than the poet does ; also that Zeus in Homer 
never makes himself visible to mortal eyes. 

Hera, the Argive goddess, appears now as the protectress 
of her chief worshippers, and now as the consort of Zeus. 
She and Athena are at the head of a small faction, including 
Poseidon, who oppose themselves as far as they durst to the 
caprice of the supreme god in honouring the son of Thetis 
by afflicting the Greeks. Her standing epithet, Hera * of 
bovine looks,* is regarded by Dr. Schliemann and others as 
originally having reference to the pristine worship of the 
goddess under the form of a cow, a cult akin to that of the 
Egyptian Hathor. The fact of such early symbolism, 
retained it may be from the primeval worship of a pastoral 
people, has been confirmed by further discoveries, but it 
need hardly be said that no consciousness of this is present 
in Homer. The relation of Zeus to Hera no doubt recalls 
some early contrast between male and female powers, con- 
ceived as creating and ruling the world ; according to Tiele 
it results from an imperfect blending of a patriarchal with a 
matriarchal deity. Neither of this, however, has the poet 
any distinct idea. Such primitive nature-worship is to him 
already a * creed outworn.' The Muses and the Graces, 
givers of glad impulses, have left their native seats in 
Thessaly and Boeotia, and are thought of simply as divine 
powers. 

The position of Apollo in the Iliad is rather singular. 
His epithet, the far-darter, reveals him manifestly as a solar 
deity, and in an oft-repeated formula he makes one of what 
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has been called the Homeric trinity with Zeus and Athena. 
The pastoral attributes, so prominent in later mythology, 
are present only here and there in the Iliad. His love of 
song already appears in the first Iliad, when the Greeks 
celebrate him by singing a beautiful paean, to which he 
gladly listens ; and in the picture of Olympus, at the end of 
the same book, he wields the lyre to which the Muses sing. 
In the ninth Iliad Achilles instances the wealth of Apollo's 
Pythian shrine. But in his poetic function, as a part of the 
celestial machinery, Apollo is rather a Trojan and Asiatic 
than a Grecian deity. The poem opens with the offence 
done to him in the person of his minister, and with his 
vengeance, on which the subsequent action turns. He 
interposes many times on the Trojan behalf, he is the patron 
of Pandarus, and the rescuer of Aeneas. He borrows the 
Aegis to terrify the Greeks withal. He stands constantly 
beside Hector, whom he heals of his wound. He disarms 
Patroclus, he checks Achilles ; and if at last he betrays 
Hector, he does so under the compiilsion of destiny. His 
seat at Chryse was one of many belonging to him on the 
Asiatic shore.* Apollo was the god of the Lycians, he had a 
shrine at Tenedos, and we know from independent sources 
that he had an oracle of time-honoured antiquity at 
Branchidae. With Poseidon he builds the Trojan wall, 
and he becomes the shepherd of Laomedon. Here for 
once we have a trace of his pastoral character. He 
again assists Poseidon in destroying the rampart of the 
Achaeans. To whatever source or sources the conception of 
him is to be ascribed, Apollo has long since assumed a quasi- 
human personality quite distinct from the sun-god, and he 
is not yet identified with the god of healing. Except that 
he naturally protects and heals his worshippers, his office is 
rather to destroy. He is the son of Latona, and brother of 
Artemis, but his birth at Delos is not mentioned either in 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, although his altar at Delos is once 
mentioned in the latter poem (vi. 162). 

Artemis is the female counterpart of Apollo, and is fre- 

' The local deity there, Chryse * the golden/ has been identified with Theia, 
the goddess of gold in Pindar. 
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quently mentioned as the author of sudden and painless 
deaths, especially to women, a trait which anticipates her 
later worship as EiUthyia, goddess of childbirth. She. is the 
huntress with the golden arrows of the certain aim, bright, 
crowned, enthroned on gold, the mistress of wild creatures. 
She has no prominent place in the action of the poem, but 
in the battle of the gods, probably a late passage, she assists 
Apollo against the Greeks, and is treated ignominiously by 
Hera. Except the slaughter of the children of Niobe, and 
the sending of the Calydonian boar, hardly any of the legends 
which afterwards grew around her find a place in the poem. , 
She is regarded as a type of austere beauty, and she is 
already worshipped with choral dances of virgins, but her 
own virginity is less dwelt upon than it is elsewhere in 
Greek poetry. 

The story of the Iliad gives a curiously divided aspect to 
the person of Athena. Her temple stands upon the citadel 
at Troy, under the attribute of * defender of the city.' Yet 
she has her native home at Athens, in the house of Erech- 
theus. One of the best remembered scenes in the poem is 
that in which, at the bidding of Hector, his mother Hecuba 
and the other Trojan matrons make their solemn offering to 
her of the largest and fairest garment (Peplos) they can find, 
and pray for the dehverance of their sons and people, and 
the goddess denies their petition. At the same time she is 
actively employed in passing to and from Oljrmpus in the 
interest of the Greeks. She descends to moderate the action 
of Achilles, beside whom she is said to move continually ; 
she steadily befriends Odysseus and Diomedes, and other 
heroes of the Achaeans, and is joined with Hera in support 
of the Achaean and particularly the Argive cause. Although 
universally acknowledged as an Achaean goddess, she is 
already to some extent identified with Athens ; though she 
inhabits Olympus, she- is content to dwell in the close-built 
house of Erechtheus ; and in the second book, which, how- 
ever, may possibly be later than the main body of the poem, 
she is mentioned as the nurse of Erechtheus, whom the 
earth brought forth, and whom she established in her own 
rich temple there, where the sons of the Athenians year 
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after y^ar propitiate her with bulls and rams. She is, in a 
special sense, the daughter of Zeus, the supreme god, and is 
quite as much the patroness of action as of counsel, the helper 
of Herakles and Diomedes as well as of Odysseus. Her maiden- 
hood is not described, but is implied in the sacrifice to her of 
the heifer (vi. 94, 275, 308, x. 292, xi. 729). She inspires the 
charge of battle, she is the defender of cities ; she is called 
by the name of Alalcomene, said to be a city of Boeotia, 
which itself signifies defence. She is the invincible one, 
the unsubdued. If Hera is bovine, Athena has * the look of 
an owl,' but the derivation of the epithet is imcertain, and 
to Homer it certainly meant either * grey-eyed ' or * keen- 
eyed.' She remonstrates with her father, and even goes 
forth with Hera to the aid of the Achaeans against his 
express desire, until warned to return. The attribute of 
wisdom comes out most distinctly in the passage of Book i. 
where she moderates the wrath of Achilles (cp. x. 245). 
Her function as the patroness of arts and crafts (Ergane) 
appears only at v. 61, 735, where she is credited with having 
adorned the garment worn by Hera, and at xiv. 278, where 
she is the patroness of the Trojan craftsman Harmonides. 

Poseidon acts chiefly as a disturbing and retarding force 
in the machinery of the poem. He has a grudge at the 
Trojans, and supports the Greeks ; except in what is called the 
* Little Aeneid ' (Book xxii.), where he inconsistently appears 
in the interest of Aeneas. His rebellious spirit strives to 
break the bounds which Zeus and fate have set to his limited 
empire. He is more visibly associated with the element 
which he rules than the deities previously described ; and 
as a consequence of this, he is seldom found upon Oljonpus. 
His favourite haunts are Helice and Aegae on the Corin- 
thian Gulf, and he has a convenient watch-tower on the top 
of Samothrace. His ancient shrine upon Onchestus is not 
mentioned. He has locks of blue-black or seagreen hair, 
and is worshipped with sacrifices of bulls, the appropriate 
victim also for river-gods. In speaking of him as the 
encircler of the earth, or in comparing his shout to that of 
ten thousand men, the poet obviously associates him with 
the sea, no less than in attributing to him the disappearance 
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of the Grecian rampart. But the conception of his deity 
is not clearly consistent. He is not only the encircler but 
the shaker of the earth, and there may be a natural asso- 
ciation between the raging billows and the earthquake by 
which, as in the ' Prometheus ' of Aeschylus, the earth is rolled 
in surges to and fro. But Poseidon is also the giver of the 
horse, and there are traces of this already in the Iliad. He 
gave to Peleus the immortal steeds. To him as patron of 
horsemanship Antilochus prays, and is bidden by Menelaus 
to swear by the same god that he had not played foully in 
the race. These hints occur in Book xxiii., which is con- 
sidered late, but we may also observe that in viii. 440 
Poseidon is employed in loosing the horses from the chariot 
of Zeus. 

Except in late and doubtful passages, Hermes appears 
only incidentally in the Iliad. In Book xxiv. he is the 
safe-conduct of Priam, and he is mentioned amongst the 
deities who take part in the battle of the gods, as siding 
with the Trojans, but refusing to fight with Latona. Both 
these passages, however, belong to what is now commonly 
regarded as the latest portion of the Iliad. The slight 
allusions to him in other parts of the poem, for instance, 
as the father of Eudorus, Book xvi. 180, or as the 
giver of flocks and herds in Book xiv. 491, suggest the 
impression that, as a pastoral deity, he is not greatly re- 
garded by the Argive chiefs. His attribute as a cunning 
deceiver is twice referred to (v. 390, xxiv. 24), and the 
epithet Argeiphontes dimly alludes to another part of his 
legend, not mentioned in the Iliad. 

There are degrees not only of power but of worth even 
amongst the Ol5mipian gods. The Ares of Homer still 
bears some traces of the warrior deity of Thrace, who was 
his prototype. He is a mighty being, a type of vigorous 
manhood, and the heroes in their moments of highest valour 
are compared to him. He is gigantic, brazen, of astounding 
voice, irrepressible, swift, shield-piercing, rousing to the 
fray ; but he is insatiable of battle, the destroyer of men, 
ever favouring one side, namely that which happens to be 
the stronger. When wounded he covers seven roods of 
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ground. Zeus, in speaking his true mind, declares that 
Ares is the most hateful to him of all the gods. He is the 
enemy of the Achaeans, for the most part favouring the 
Trojans in the war, and in this there may be something of 
the same feeling with which the author of the * Telegonia,' 
a later epic, represented Ares and Athena as encountering 
each other in battle. But, just as Zeus, while acting in 
his own person, is inconsistently associated with ordinary 
elemental phenomena, so the name of Ares, only half per- 
sonified, often stands merely for the spirit of war, which 
gives Ufe to the glancing spear, which is roused by the 
leaders of the host, and operates in manifold ways, altogether 
apart from the bodily presence of the god. 

Aphrodite, in the Iliad, chiefly impersonates external 
beauty, sensual charm, and the mutual attraction of the 
sexes. She is, of course, the friend of Paris, and despotic 
mistress of Helen, and she is also the mother of Aeneas. 
She loves laughter and smiles, she is golden and the giver 
of golden gifts. But in the Iliad she is spoken of on the 
whole with scant respect. Paris indeed rebukes Hector for 
scorning her gifts, but Helen, who knows her best of all, 
reviles her with such bitterness as only a woman can feel, 
until she is once more overborne by the irresistible spell 
which subdues the revived recollection of her former 
home and her longing for her brethren at Lacedaemon. 
Aphrodite subserves Hera in the unworthy stratagem by 
which the action of the poem is delayed, and the vigil- 
ance of Zeus is hoodwinked for a while. In the battle 
of the gods, a passage of doubtful antiquity, xxi. 416, she 
is present on the side of the Trojans, and when Ares is 
overthrown by Athena, she leads him out of the fray. In 
Book V. 131 ff. and 352, she is woimded by Diomedes, whom 
Athena has taught to refrain from attacking any except this 
weakest of the gods, ' the deceiver of unwarhke women ' ; 
and Ares gives her his chariot to return to Oljonpus, where 
she falls into the lap of her mother Dione, and is gently 
rallied by Athena and her father Zeus, who tells her to keep 
within her sphere, and to preside over the rites of love alone. 
The two passages last mentioned are the only hints in the 
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Iliad of the close relation between Ares and Aphrodite, 
which is the subject of the song of Phemius in the Odyssey, 
and became prominent in subsequent mythology. Also in 
Book V. she is called K3rpris; cp. Odyssey viii. 362-3, 
where Aphrodite retires to Paphos in C3rpru8, while Ares flies 
to Thrace. Thus the foreign origin or connection of both 
deities is suggested. 

Hephaestus, on the other hand, is in no way connected 
with Aphrodite in the Iliad, his consort who receives Thetis 
in B. xviii. 382 being one of the Graces, who are native 
Thessalian deities. This god also, like Poseidon, is closely 
associated with the element which he represents and rules, 
and as the goc^ of fire he is, like Prometheus afterwards, 
the supreme artist. His lameness, which moves the laughter 
of the gods, has been variously accounted for. In the 
Iliad the cause assigned for it is his fall from heaven, 
which is also an obscure point in his legend. That 
Lemnos received him in his fall is an incident suggested by 
the volcano Mosychlus, which in early times was active in 
the island, but now seems to have disappeared beneath the 
sea. Except where, as the god of fire, he resists Achilles, he 
is simply the divine artificer, as Daedalus is the mortal one. 

Hades as a personal deity comes in only incidentally 
as the receiver of the souls of the departed, the strong gate- 
keeper who opens not the house of his prisoners. His 
element is below, but once under the nod of Zeus he starts 
up from his throne, in fear lest the earth should open above 
him, and disclose his gloomy realm. Homer's conception of 
the world of shadows differs from that of savage races only 
in the more abiding consciousness of its unreality. The 
change from burial to cremation may have contributed to 
this. When the early Achaean interred his loved ones, he had 
positive satisfaction in thinking of the happy hunting groimd 
to which he sent them, and in imagining some real continu- 
ation of the being that had been seen and felt so lately 
throbbing vnth warm vitality. To Homer this ardent 
uninstructed faith was a relic of the past. The thought of 
Hades was repulsive, but there was hardly any hint as yet 
of anjrthing to take its place. 

F 
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The gods so fax described had been established in Hellenic 
worship long before the Iliad was composed. But the 
personifying spirit and the mjrthopoeic faculty were still 
active, and many minor powers are brought in to reinforce 
the divine army, even in Ol3mipus where the Muses sing 
and Ganjonede reposes. Apollo having lost his solar cha- 
racter, the sun-god appears in proper person as Helios the 
all-seeing, or as Hyperion, who was afterwards made the 
father of the sun. Earth cannot rise to Olympus, but she is 
not the less a goddess distinguished from Demeter, with 
whose worship she was afterwards associated; and it is 
perhaps significant that in striking the truce, while the 
Achaeans bring a victim for Zeus, the Trojans bring a white 
lamb for the sun, and a black one for the earth. Elsewhere, 
however, scarcely any distinction can be made between the 
Trojan and Hellenic worships. Nor are the powers that rule 
the spirits of men by any means exhausted. Ares has for com- 
panions Eris and Enyalios, or again the war-goddess Enyo : 
he is accompanied by Terror, and FUght, who is his son. 
Iris is both the rainbow and a messenger of the gods, hence 
she is often momentarily present in Olympus. Then there 
are the sea nymphs, the woodland nymphs, the mountain 
njonphs, and greater than these, the rivers, of whom 
Scamander plays such a distinguished part in a crisis of the 
poem. The Dawn, a separate personality, is the mother of 
Memnon. And besides these there are Eilithyia and other 
powers conducive to human life. 

Since every act required the immediate co-operation of a 
god, there was scarcely any Umit to the inventive work of 
imagination. It is obvious upon the whole account, that so 
far from being the creator or nominator of the Greek 
Pantheon, as Herodotus supposed, the epic poet accepted it 
as part of the tradition upon which he worked, though it is 
manifest that the Homeric selection and representation had 
a powerful and most important influence in perpetuating 
particular conceptions. To the Homeric poems it was due 
that after generations conceived more nobly of divine action 
than they would otherwise have done. 

An important question remains. Were heroes or demi- 
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gods already worshipped in the time of Homer ? The best 
authorities give a simply negative answer, and there is 
certainly no distinct trace of anything of the kind. The 
case of Herakles, of which more will be said in the 
sequel, is a possible exception, proving the rule, and the 
inmiortality or quasi-immortality, miraculously accorded to 
favourites of gods, such as Tithonus or Ganymede (both 
belonging to the Trojan legend), is independent of the main 
stream of current mythology. And if the myth of Erechtheus 
is admitted as an exception, this occurs in the catalogue of 
the ships, which is generally referred to a later (Boeotian) 
source. Yet it would be strange if the worship of ancestors, 
one of the most primitive forms of religious culture, had 
been entirely absent from the earliest ages in Hellas, and 
that it existed in some shape is proved by the construction 
of the beehive tombs. It has been suggested that the 
Aeolian emigrants in passing to Asia and exchanging crema- 
tion for burial may have forgotten their former worship of 
their fathers' tombs. Living in a perfect climate they only 
thought occasionally of death. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering whether in depicting the life of the generation in 
whose veins the blood of Zeus still flowed, the poet has not 
deliberately ignored the divine honours paid to them in his 
own day. The readers of the * Ajax ' of Sophocles receive no 
hint of that which the spectators knew, that the prince of 
Salamis had his image and his shrine amongst the other 
sons of Aeacus at Aegina, and his altar at Salamis. Orestes 
was also worshipped (cp.* the Oresteion at Tegea), but this 
does not occur to the student of Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
And we may observe that it is not to be expected that the 
Mjnmidons at Troy should offer incense to Achilles while 
yet alive or that Agamemnon should receive divine honours 
in his lifetime. However this may be, certain notes of 
preparation for the form of religion which afterwards 
became so important are observable in several places in the 
poem. See especially B. xi. 761, where Nestor recalls his 
past glories, when men prayed to him on earth as to Zeus 
in heaven, and the frequent reference to the divine prowess 
of a generation which has passed away. It may well be 
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imagined that while the Iliad reflects the feeUngs and 
beliefs of a proud aristocracy, at whose banquets it waa 
originally sung, other traditions may have been passing 
amongst the subject people — fragments of myth and legend 
which had not yet found a poet who should give artistic 
shape to them. Some such hjrpothesis appears requisite, in 
order to accoimt for the fact that many survivals of mere 
nature-worship and of early custom and ritual appear for 
the first time at a later stage of Greek literature ; so that^ 
as Mr. Leaf broadly puts it, the Homeric civilisation is 
modem as compared with that of Athens. It does not follow 
that such fancies ' had long passed out of all remembrance 
at Mycenae,' but only that the selective art of the poet 
singing on the coast of Asia avoided them, or that they 
were unsuited to the fastidious taste of the chiefs before 
whom he sang, who were more interested in matters of war 
and honour than in mjrthology. The legend of Herakles 
may have been better known than appears from the poem, 
and even that of the Argonauts is once alluded to (vii. 
468 ff.). Elis was already a seat of divination and magic 
(xi. 740). Chiron, a mysterious being, tutor of Achilles, 
is mentioned in xi. 831 as the most righteous Centaur 
{BLKaioraros Kevravpcov) . 

It remains to speak of two deities, Demeter and Dionysus, 
who are practically absent from the Iliad, and their absence 
is significant. In one passage, indeed, Demeter is spoken of 
as one of the many consorts of Zeus, but the passage, xiv. 
326, is one of those legendary Usts which were peculiarly 
subject to interpolation. Elsewhere Demeter is simply the 
giver of the com, and is spoken of, and that only twice, in 
the familiar phrase 'the grain of Demeter.* She is also 
mentioned incidentally in alluding to a Cretan fable that 
made her the wife of lasion. Persephone, in the Iliad, is 
not her daughter, but only the vnfe of Hades, and a 
Chthonian power. Dionysus appears only in two passages, 
both late or suspected, viz. in the list already spoken of, 
where Semele his mother is mentioned among the consorts 
of Zeus, and in the allusion to Lycurgus in the speech of 
Diomedes, vi. 130 ff., a passage which has sometimes been 
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questioned as contradicting the tenor of Book v. (It may 
be noted, however, that as Aphrodite's feebleness in war^is 
her chief attribute, so this passage dwells on the cowardice 
of Dionysus who takes refuge in the lap of Thetis.) Are we 
to suppose then that the worship of Demeter and of Dionysus 
had not yet become established in Hellas ? or that for some 
reason the poet has chosen to ignore them ? That in many 
of the islands Dionysus was already worshipped is extremely 
probable. That a worship of Demeter, although much 
simpler than in after times, prevailed wherever agriculture 
flourished, is almost certain ; and is, indeed, implied in the 
phrase which speaks of her as the giver of the grain. But 
the proud warriors who listened to the epic singer took 
little account of such village celebrations. These pagan 
deities, as in a sexise they may be termed, had no place in 
their regard beside Athena and Apollo. It was reserved for 
Attic literature to immortalise both deities, and spread their 
glories over the earth for the coming time. 

3. But in the theology of the Iliad there is something 
higher than the traditions of divine action and of warlike 
achievement ; and this is partly due to the genius of the poet, f 

However lightly Homer may conceive the quarrels 
between Zeus and Hera, or the laughter of the Immortals 
at lame Hephaestus, there can be no doubt as to the serious- 
ness with which he regards human destiny as a divine / 
irreversible fact. Fate presides at the birth of each human 
being and fastens 'round him the thread which she herself 
has spun. This regulates his varied fortunes and decides 
his term. Hence Fate is again associated with Death, the 
crusher of the spirit, whose power is joined with the might 
of Destiny. The breath of man goes forth, and his shadow 
is received by Hades the strong gate-keeper, while he himself ,'• 
if he escape the dogs and vultures, returns to his earth, with 
or without the help of devouring fire. Fate is sometimes a I 
separate power, at others can hardly be distinguished from 
the will of Zeus, or of the gods collectively. Even when 
personified, the destinies are not yet supplied with a genealogy, 
nor is their number fixed. Sometimes each man would 
fieem to have a separate destiny, sometimes the lot of all 
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men would seem to depend upon a single power. The great 
conception of Destiny as a supreme divinity, which plays so 
large a part afterwards in Greek culture, is present in Homer^ 
but fitfully, and except in rare passages is not as yet consis- 
tently personified. The share, or lot in life, is spoken of in 
much the same way as a man's share in the spoils of conquest^ 
or in a banquet. The thing signified, however, is deeply 
inherent in the poem. The dishonour done to Achilles is 
felt from the first as the more pathetic because of the early 
death to which he is doomed. This imwelcome truth is 
clearly understood between Zeus and Thetis in their colloquy 
in the first book, and is alluded to by Thetis herself in her 
address to her son (Book i. 416 ff.). Erinnys is likewise a 
power at once singular and plural. The Erinnys that haunta 
the gloom hears out of the nether darkness the curse of Althaea 
on her son. On the other hand, the Erinnyes in the plural 
are appealed to by the father of Phoenix who had outraged 
his feelings, and again it is said that the Erinnyes ever 
accompany the elder brother. The Erinnys is a personified 
curse which becomes operative against the guilty, especially 
for the breach of filial or domestic sanctities, although even 
the poor man, when neglected, has his Erinnyes who 
vindicate him; and in the singular passage in which the 
horse of Achilles breaks into human speech, he is checked 
by the Erinnyes, who seem here to personify a law of 
nature. The Erinnys is associated with Hades and P^rse* 
phone ( ix. 457) and with Moira and Zeus in the con- 
fession of Agamemnon, who refers his infatuation to their 
anger. And this reminds us that At^, infatuation personified^ 
is hardly less dreadful than the curse itself. It is enough 
to recall in a sentence the famous allegory of Agamemnon^ 
in which Zeus himself is described as not exempt from her 
disastrous influence. 

The Homeric conception of Hades, the place of shadows, 
is too familiarly known to need description. The epithets 
of Hades, * he of the swift steeds * hurrying men away, * of 
the strong gateway,* ' of the stem, unrelenting mood,' ar^ 
sufficient to bring it back to mind. One point, however, 
deserves special mention. The conception of the world of 
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death is simpler in the Iliad than elsewhere. The soul or J/ 
shade passes immediately from earth to the miseen. It 
needs no conduct or extreme miction. The one passage 
which conflicts with this, when the shade of Patroclus com- 
plains that without burial he cannot pass the river, for tlie 
other shadows drive him away, belongs to a book which 
even conservative criticism admits to be later than the main 
body of the Iliad. Ermin Eohde has remarked that the 
funeral of Patroclus is performed according to rites which 
belong to a yet earUer stage of reUgious culture, implying a 
more vivid belief in continued existence after death. The 
poet's aim is to evince the boundless passion of Achilles ; but 
the customs are a survival from a past which beUeved in a real 
continuance of being, and also entertained Q,fear of the dead, 
which survives in our fear of ghosts, but from which Homer 
is free. The ghost of Patroclus is seen by Achilles in a dream, 
not with any fear, but with tender pity : on the other hand, . 
there is a pervading sense of the gloom of Hades and of the 
helplessness of the shadows of the dead. The body which 
is the man's self is subject to decay. Thence came the 
temptation to maltreat the dead body of an enemy. But 
the unsubstantial ghost, which has fled away, is a wretched | 
and feeble being, if it may be said to be at all. The darkness 
of the invisible world and the misery of mortality are intensi- 
fied by contrast with the vivid brightness that surrounds the 
actual energies of the living ma^fand there is also a strain 
of dissatisfaction with the primitive beUef, which was 
ultimately to lead to a reconstruction of that belief, on the 
higher basis of spiritual idealism. 

/ 4. In the infancy of reflection the morality of a people is 
enAodied not in words and maxims, but in custom and 
feeling. In the age represented by the Iliad, settled institu- 
tions, pofioL, were not as yet ; but Themis, or positive obliga- 
^ation, was acknowledged, not only in the command or 
judgment of the king, but in many rules of life, which 
although not formulated were universally held sacred and 
are appealed to as the sanction of conduct. It may be 
observed in passing that the word signifies both judgment 
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and the place of judgment (see Book xi. 807) ; also that 
Themis as a divine person is employed in summoning the 
council of the gods. Even acts which in modem times 
would be referred to Nature are in Homer often included 
under this term. Of ceremonial obligations we have already 
spoken. That in their associations, both with greater and 

f lesser occasions in life, religious sanctions had a restraining 
influence over the violent passions which were subject to no 
other control, is sufficiently obvious ; the urbanity of manner, 
which so often contrasts with the savagery of military licence, 
is largely to be referred to this cause. The habit of euphemism, 
that is of avoiding words which might provoke the gods, 
was by no means an insignificant feature in the civilisation 
of an age in which personal influences were absolute in the 
human sphere. It is true that custom carried with it often 
only a positive, that is a literal obligation. The breach of 
the oath once passed awaked a religious terror which the 
most outrageous perfidy, without this, could not occasion. 
The only reference in the Iliad to a judgment of the dead (a 
notion which thousands of years earlier had been a cardinal 
point in Egyptian religion) is the appeal of Agamemnon to 
M Hades and Persephone as those who punish oath-breakers 
beneath the ground. But the spirit already stirs beneath 
the letter, and the sense of divine presences who regard the 
oath, who care for the suppliant and the stranger, has a 
power to humanise and refine. However inconsistently and 
vaguely, the supreme god is already revered by those who 
pray to him as supporting the just cause. Another influence 
tending in the same direction is the respect for sacred persons : 
the ministers of shrines — but these are mostly on the Trojan 
side (where the priesthood of Theano is elective, and 
Helenus is priest, prince, and warrior in one) — the herald, 
who serves not kings only but also the gods, and the prophet, 
or interpreter of dreams. Even the wrath of Achilles 
softens at the approach of the embassy to which the heralds 
lead the way. That the person of Ghryses is more respected 
by the army than by its commander, when his passions are 
roused, takes little from the effect of the gentle reverence 
which surrounds the man of prayer and the restraint to 
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which this gives rise. More universal, and not less potent 
becanse unseen, are two powers which throughout Greek life 
hold equal sway, Eeapectand Eight, al&is re koI SUrj, 
especially the former. The appeal to alBds is frequent in 
the Hiad; it is 'Beverence, that angel of the world,' 
which is the soul of discipline, which gives authority to office, 
which occasionally prompts mercy to an enemy, and ever 
compels pity for the suppliant, and together with the fear 
of Zeus inspires hospitality towards the stranger. The 
wrath of Achilles is doing violence to this feeling when 
Athena cautions him in Book i. But in receiving the 
embassy, and in his treatment of the corpse of Eetion, king 
of Thebe, whom he has slain, he shows himself fully 
sensible of it in his normal mood. The meaning of Sl/crf 
(= right) in Homer is less £xed. In the Iliad BUtf is the 
exercise of jurisdiction in the concrete* It is sometimes 
almost equal to Themis, implying right sanctioned by cus- 
tom, sometimes merely what is usual in a person or a class 
of persons — their customary or appointed *way.' In this 
sense it is applied in the Odyssey even to the condition of 
the dead. 

The Greek city, in the later historical sense, did not yet 
exist. The centres of moral sanction lay in the family and 
the clan. Domestic duties were profoundly sacred. The I 
acknowledged licence of the camp, or of the roving wajrf arer, 
does not prevent the rule of monogamy from being generally 
established. Even in the connections which are without 
this sanction, there is a tone of grace and genuine afiEection 
which redeems them from coarseness, but the distinction be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate is clearly maintained. 
When Agamemnon declares that he prefers Chrysdis to his 
wedded wife at home, that is understood to be the outbreak 
of a tyrannical disposition. On the other hand, the affec- 
tion of Achilles for Brisdis, which she returns, is on both 
sides a true and delicate feeling, although it does not inter- 
fere with matrimonial projects, in case of his living to go 
back to Phthia. And Agamenmon, even in carrying out his 
harsh caprice, abstains from the last outrage against the 
rights of his rebellious comrade. Yet unchaste actions even 
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of an infamous kind, although they compel the offender to 
exile from his own people, do not prevent him from obtain- 
ing shelter and protection under a neighbouring chief. The 
case of Phoenix is an example. Similarly, bloodguiltiness, 
as a rule, ma«kes flight inevitable ; though, as Agamemnon 
says, in many cases the avenger of blood may be pacified 
by a money pajonent on the part of the homicide, who is 
then permitted to remain with his own people. The 

. sanctions surrounding human Ufe were not yet deeply fixed. 

vin the Gortyn inscription every offence against the person, 
as in early England, has a money value estimated according 
to the dignity of the person injured. Among the many 
instances of homicide which occur in Homer, there is not 
one in which any reference is made to the ritual of purifica- 
tion. This was developed afterwards, vnth the growth of 
the worship of Apollo, in which a doctrine of atonement 
became part of the priestly instruction, and also with the 
creation of something approaching to a system of criminal 
law. The movement in the religious consciousness, which is 
implied in passing from the stage represented in Homer to 
such a theology of guilt and atonement as we find in 
Aeschylus, is very noteworthy, even if it may be supposed 
that the purifying rites themselves had an early origin in 
some Hellenic or non-Hellenic centre of religious culture. 
The significant fact is, that the feeling of the necessity of 
atonement or satisfaction for bloodshed became ultimately 
universal. 

The Homeric world has often been censured as un-moral, 
and it is true that conduct as represented in the Iliad is 
largely guided by personal impulses, and not by ethical con- 
|Siderations duly formulated. But there is a morality of 
feeling which in many ways anticipates the most refined 
ethical determinations, and of this the Iliad is full. The 
poem does not abound with moral maxims, still less vnth 
moral principles; but human experience in its purest forms 
is nowhere delineated vnth greater vividness, subtlety and 
delicacy, nor vnth more of penetrating insight. As tried 
ty any modem standard, there are gaps in the moral code. 
The relations of husband to wife, of brother to brother, and 
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of friend to friend, are nobly conceived, but the laws of 
humanity and mercy are rudimentary. There is some 
difference, however, between the views of life and of the 
world entertained by the average warrior, by persons under 
the stress of extraordinary passion, and by the poet, and this 
in two ways, first in constructing his story, and secondly, in 
his general contemplation of human things. 

What is essential in Homer is not always that which 
has left the most lasting impression on mankind. The beauty 
of Helen, of the ' face which launched a thousand ships,' 
has passed into the * world's desire * ; but the remorse of 
Helen, her misery and feeling of her own condition, on which 
the poet lays at least equal stress, have been little noticed. 
The meeting of Paris in the field with the man whom he 
has wronged, which ' cows his better part of man,' has also 
a profoimd significance. It is indeed within the human \ 
sphere that the divine in Homer is to be found. The 
humanity of the age (incomplete as it was) had far out^ 
grown its theology. The poet is often more far-seeing than 
his own Zeus. Impressions of experience and tjrpes of 
human character have sunk deep, and are reproduced with 
extraordinary distinctness. To the poet, at least, the persons 
of his story revealed far-reaching truths of which he loses 
sight when he speaks separately about the gods. Of course 
no anachronism could be more extravagant than the attempts 
of philosophers in later times to find all wisdom in Homer. 
Not to speak of the absurdities involved, the naivetS and 
freshness of epic poetry are thus utterly destroyed. Nor is 
Colonel Mure altogether justified in drawing out at length 
all the types of character which he finds in Homer. That 
is apt to make of the epic poet a sort of modern man of the 
world. But no delineation of human passion at its height 
has ever surpassed the Homeric picture of Achilles ; nor has 
any poet of later times reached greater depths of tenderness 
than appear in the dramatic portraiture of Helen, of Bris^is, 
or of Andromache. The proud veracity of Achilles antici- 
pates a moral standard belonging rather to modem than to 
ancient life, and rarely dwelt upon in Greek literature, though 
the note is repeated more emphatically by Sophocles in the 
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'Philoctetes.' When the Homer of the Iliad is face to face 
with life in its elementary aspects, with the fomidations of 
character and personality, the limitations of the traditional 
theology and of imperfect social conditions are hardly 
apparent ; it is here that he proves himself indeed immortal : 
the sorrows of Andromache, the desolation of Bris6is, the 
home affections and the manly patriotism of Hector, the 
moving appeal of Priam to Achilles, speak not to one age 
only bat to all time, and penetrate hmnan nature to the core. 
Nor should we pass over what may be described as Homer's 
ethical good taste, which is unsurpassed both in ancient and 
in modem poetry. Those special aberrations of the moral 
sense, from which Greece was never wholly exempt, must 
have existed before the Iliad. Yet the poems are absolutely 
free from any hint of it. In this Homer is superior to Solon, 
Aeschylus, Pindar, Sophocles, and all Greek writers down 
to the middle of the fourth century, when Plato in his old 
age composed the 'Laws ' ; and in this as in much else the 
poet justifies Dante's description of him as one ' who, like an 
eagle, soars above the rest.' 

In such blending of high feeling with childish fancies, 
;we are confronted with a state of the human mind which is 
liard for us to realise, although a superior intelligence might 
not have far to seek for similar contradictions amongst our- 
selves ; and in the poetry of Dante, and even Milton, there 
are inequalities of an analogous kind. The 'affable arch- 
angel' communicates to Adam in Paradise, as facts of angelic 
experience, what appear to us nowadays nothing better than 
ridiculous inanities. The passage in which this occurs is of 
a very different order from such flights of genuine poetry as 
the complaint of Adam through the still night, the creation 
of the birds, the address of Satan to the sun, the lines on 
ambition in ' Paradise Begained,' or the apostrophe to light at 
the opening of Book iii. of * Paradise Lost.' The reflection 
•can hardly fail to occur to the reader of Homer, that the 
poet himself takes less seriously the representation of super- 
human persons and their actions, than those scenes in which 
his principal characters are most deeply involved. The 
truth is that before the groundwork of the Ihad had been 
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laid, the worship of the Oljmapians on the Asiatic seaboard 
was abready growing old. The poet's impressions * of man, 
of nature, and of human life ' have a freshness and perfec- 
tion far surpassing the conceptions of divine beings which 
he shares with his contemporaries; it does not appear as if 
he had deliberately modified these, although with the selec- 
tive power of a great artist he has probably omitted many 
features on which commoner minds would have been apt 
to dwell. 

The very depth and vividness of the poet's perceptions, 
combined with the absence of reflection, lead, however, 
inevitably to glaring inconsistencies which appear strange 
to a more philosophical age. The moving spring of the 
Iliad, the intense wrath of Achilles occasioned by an insult 
which only yields when it is supplanted by the deeper rage 
for his comrade slain, exhibits the union of tenderness and 
vindictiveness which is one of the marked characteristics 
of antiquity. The savagery of Achilles was to the ancient 
hearer only the measure of his love for his friend. And 
the tenderness to the aged Priam which succeeds it springs 
as instinctively from the inmost source of emotion as the 
outrage on the dead body of Hector. The contrast could not 
be more strongly marked than in the single line describing 
Achilles ' farewell to his dead friend : * He groaned as he 
laid his slaughterous hands upon his comrade's breast.' 

Beligious and other motives are variously conceived, 
because the mood in which the world is regarded changes 
with the change of situation. Intense enjoyment of life may 
be regarded as the major key which dominates the Iliad ; | 
but the minor note is not less emphasised, and is increas- 
ingly heard towards the end. The gods are the givers of 
good things : that is the simple faith of the Achaean when 
he prays ; but prayers often cross, and the gods do not hear 
both sides, but give the victory to one, xiii. 302 ; though 
they ate not always so scrupulous as in viii. 440, where they 
refrain from tasting of the sacrifice; and the hero whom 
a god opposes breaks out in expostulation as Asius does 
(xii. 164), though at other times he may have been pious 
enough. This is very characteristic of an early stage of 
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religion. Again, the gods are interested in human things 
and care for their worshippers who sacrifice to them, yet 
they are overheard reproaching one another with the folly 
of taking mortal affairs too seriously, and Zeus himself 
remarks that no creature that lives and crawls upon the 
ground is more miserable than mankind. The view of a 
situation which commends itself to the persons of the story 
is often inconsistent with the supposed reality : the treachery 
of Pandarus, for example, is hailed by the Achaeans as 
securing victory to them, since there is a fresh act of 
impiety on the Trojan side ; but it has no apparent effect 
in the sequel. So in other places the neglect of sacrifice 
is assigned by popular feeling as a cause of disasters which 
are otherwise accounted for in the poem. Further the 
omniscience and omnipresence of the gods is a thought of 
which the mind of the age has glimpses, yet imagination 
fails to realise it. Many incidents would be impossible, 
could the gods be supposed to be conscious of all that 
passed. Zeus is the ideal of wisdom ; yet he is deceived 
by a contemptible fraud : Zeus as the god of the 
sky, who gives the rain, ceases not to work when as 
Hera's husband he is asleep on Ida ; and though Ares 
favours the Trojans, yet if the blood of the Trojan Aeneas 
were spilled by Grecian Diomedes, it would satisfy the 
valiant god of war. 

To the poet it seemed only natural that the gods should 
\ combine superhuman powers with human frailty. When 
^Thetis implores Zeus in his almightiness to honour Achilles, 
he remains silent for a while, and to a thoughtful reader it 
might seem as if the father of gods and men were meditating 
on the many deaths and other sorrows for mankind which 
are involved in his assent ; but, as the sequel proves, he is 
really thinking of the domestic scene, the quarrel with his 
wife, which must inevitably follow on his tremendous nod. 

When the Iliad and Odyssey became the basis of 
education for the Athenian youth, the protest of Plato 
against such inconsistencies might well be justified. And 
those who thought of Homer as the inventor of Olympus 
(how falsely we have seen) might accuse him vehemently, as 
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Xenophanes and Heraclitus did. The age of reflection having 
once begun, the contrast between heroic nobility and divine 
imperfection could not fail to be perceived. This led to 
critici3m and scepticism and to allegorical interpretations of 
mythology. 

Tet when the poem is considered on its merits, the point 
most to be observed is the independent manner in which 
the poet stands behind his own creations. He is really, as 
already said, more wide-seeing than his own Zeus, compre- 
hending in one glance the objects of worship and the wor- 
shippers, each of whom regards passing events from a 
particular and subjective point of view. The disinterested 
objectivity of Greek art is manifest throughout the Iliad. 

On the other hand many survivals of primitive mythology 
appear as patches amidst the tissue of such nobler work, 
either as incidents of the celestial machinery, or in the way 
of casual illustration or allusion. One such incident of 
peculiar interest is the binding of gods by one another, a 
feature which is familiar to the students of general mytho- 
logy and folklore. It betrays a dim consciousness of the 
essential inconsistency of polytheism. Another curious 
feature of the popular belief, which appears incidentally in 
the poem, is the vain striving of mortals with immortals, as 
of Niobe with Latona, of Lycurgus with Dionysus, and of 
Idas with Apollo. 

Perhaps the most childish of such imaginations, next to 
the deception of Zeus himself by Hera, is the sending of 
the dream by Zeus to Agamemnon, inspiring a false hope 
of the immediate fall of Troy ; whereon the king sets about 
to deceive the Achaean host. Both acts are characteristically 
Greek, but they belong to a naive and early stage of Greek 
religion. The poetic motive is to interest the hearer, who 
contrasts the appearance with the fact ; it is the same which 
in a far subtler form enters into the composition of tragedy, 
and has been described under the somewhat questionable 
name of * irony.* 

The almost entire absence of abstract reflection in the 
Iliad at once accounts for and excuses many happy in- 
consistencies, of which the poet is profoundly unconscious. 
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It may help us to realise this state of mind, if we consider 
some of the few proverbial sayings in which the wisdom of 
life already began to be embodied. 



Book L 216. He who hearkens to the voice of gods is heard by them. 
Book V. 580. When men respect each other more are saved than slain ; 

bat when they fly there is neither glory nor defence for them. 
Book viL 282. It is a good thing to obey the influence of night. 
Book ix. 256. Kindness is the better part. 
Book X. 224. When two advance together, one perceives the way of 

advantage before the other can ; but one, though he perceive, has still 

a shorter view, and slender thoughts. 
Book xi. 408. I know that only cowards leave the war, but he who hath 

prowess in the fight must stand stoutly, whether he be wounded or 

wound others. 
Book xiii. 115. The thoughts of good men admit of remedy. 
Book xiii. 287. The valour even of sorry wights is something when 

combined. 
Book xix. 155 ff. Where Odysseus advises that the host should dine 

before the fight. 

These simple thoughts are of very different calibre from 
the feeling of the situation which the poet ever and again 
displays. 

It must be considered also how imperfect was the ethical 
vocabulary. The word of praise perhaps most expressive of 
the contemporary ideal was * blameless * or * without re- 
proach.' But this conveyed no moral significance at all ; it 
simply meant that the person so described had no defect 
either of birth or personal qualities that could forfeit for 
him the position of a chief. It is applied for instance to 
Aegisthus, even in the Odyssey. The word which after- 
wards was the philosophical equivalent for virtue occurs 
only a few times, and then in the most simple meaning of 
manhood, that is, martial valour, or merely strength. Once 
more, the absence of fixed institutions already referred to, 
the inchoate condition of social life, must be taken into the 
accoimt. The primary duty of hospitality is, of course, often 
dwelt upon, and is deeply inherent in the whole action of the 
poem ; on the other hand the idea of justice is still irretrie- 
vably bound up with revenge. See especially the passage 
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where Menelaus is about to spare his foeman, but is over- 
ruled by the righteous counsel of his elder brother. 

The idea of Nemesis, afterwards so potent, is only 
fitfully present in the Iliad, where the word itself has the 
more simple meaning of natural anger or indignation. Some 
anticipation of it, however, appears in the last 'book, where 
the gods are roused to indignation by the passionate outrage 
of Achilles, and this indeed is the highest point of ethical 
development which is attained in the whole course of the 
poem. 

There are incidental touches elsewhere in the Iliad, in 
which something approaching to the same spirit is revealed : 
for example, the simple human pathos of Achilles' own 
comparison of the weeping Patroclus to a little girl who 
clings to her mother's dress begging to be taken up. Nor is 
the tragic meaning of the fate of Achilles confined to the 
last books, although it is naturally there more fully dwelt 
upon. 

It is time to put together succinctly the main character- 
istics of what may be loosely termed the theological concep- 
tions of the heroic age, and of the poet of the Iliad. (1) The 
interest in human things was far more vivid than the 
traditionally accepted notions of things divine. The heart 
of man was deeply engaged in the former, while the other 
touched only his imagination or his fear. This is true at 
least of the poet and his hearers, whatever may have been 
the reverence for sacred persons amongst the common people. 
The priest of Apollo might cry to him to avenge his wrong : 
Achilles, in a supreme hour, might appeal instinctively to 
the god of his fathers and his house : the Achaeans might 
lift their voices to heaven in the stress of fight ; but for the 
poet and his audience, it is the human figure of Chryses or 
of Achilles that most signifies. (2) The delineation of human 
things owes part of its unrivalled freshness to the absence of 
reflection. It has been observed that only two out of innu- 
merable similes are taken from the action of the mind, and 
then it is the swiftness, not so much of thought, as of 
imagination, that is in point. (3) The bright distinctness 
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of early horizons in Homer is correlative to the vagueness 
and gloom of the conception of a future life. The words 
of Aristotle — * death is terrible, for it is an end ' — comprise 
in a formula what is felt rather than expressed in the 
Iliad. (4) The poem reflects a stage both of mjrthology and 
legend in many ways different from that which is to be 
found in the literature of the fifth and fourth centuries. The 
latter, however, undoubtedly contains survivals of a still 
earlier culture, and it is worth considering whether these 
were known to Homer, and rejected by him as unsuited to 
his art, or whether they were altogether of independent 
growth. It has been already remarked that such a doubt 
may be raised in regard to hero-worship. On the whole, it 
seems probable that, as there came to be more intercourse 
between the various centres of Hellenic life, certain features 
of ritual, myth, and legend would find their way into the 
general stream of literary tradition, which at the time when 
the Iliad was composed were unfamiliar to the poet, or 
altogether unknown or indifferent to his special audience. 
(5) It is an xmcertain question how far, or in what sense, the 
will of Zeus in the Iliad is to be regarded as righteous. The 
notion of Nemesis, as above observed, is occasional rather 
than pervading. It is even doubtful whether the pathos of 
Achilles' fate conveyed to the poet's hearers the warning 
against * too much ' which it must undoubtedly have carried 
with it, as read or recited to a contemporary of Herodotus. 
The essentially Greek thoughts of measure, justice, and 
eijuity are not absent from the poem, e.g. in Nestor, 
Odysseus, and Diomedes, but it is not in Oljmaipus that they 
are to be found. Themis, the ordinance of authority, is but 
a shadowy precursor of the idea of law, * the universal king,' 
which became so pronounced in subsequent Greek history. 
The power which vindicated order and punished the breach 
of social duties is already the Erinnys, a name of doubtful 
origin, but always associated with the darkness of the under- 
world. The passion of Althaea when she smites the earth 
with both her hands in calling up the Fury from beneath 
brings this association strongly to mind. The thought of a 
judgment after death occurs incidentally in two isolated 
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passages. But the vagueness of the moral sanction, and the 
absence of any clear standard of conduct, apart from primitive 
custom, only enhances the ethical originality of the poet who. 
has represented the self-denying patriotism of Hector, the 
wifely devotion of Andromache, the self-control of Diomedes, 
and the pure friendship of Achilles and Patroclus. Two 
notes are struck by Homer which soxmd far onwards into 
Greek literature ; to the modem ear they seem to jar, but in 
ancient life they are correlative. The precept * thou shalt 
love thy friend ' is still inseparable from the other precept 
* thou shalt hate thine enemy.' However paradoxical it 
may seem to our Christian sense, the tender affection and the 
stem inexorableness which show themselves in the same 
person combined to manifest the freshness and force of 
unsophisticated nature. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

RELIGION IN THE ODYSSEY 

Obvious differences from the Iliad — Growing oiviUsation — ^Vindication 
of domestic right — Not sentimental — Modes of worship — Mythology 
— Heroic legend — Moral principles — Ethical reflection. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect development of society, and 
the poverty in ethical terminology which marked the heroic 
age, the Iliad contains clear evidence of the deep hold which 
had long since been taken by domestic institutions, and 
of the strong sanctions which surrounded the elementary 
relations of human beings to one another. These are 
I imagined with such depth and force as to contain the 
Vessential substance of all morality under a religious bond, 
u'he vindication of the rites of home, and of the rules of 
hospitality, underlies the action and is never quite lost sight of. 
The poet's vision ranges far beyond his age, extending to the 
l\ contemplation of universal humanity. His impressions are 
conveyed with incomparable vividness, subtlety and delicacy, 
but always in the form of feeling. The process of reflection 
and abstract thinking has hardly begun. The picture of the 
gods, on the other hand, and of their dealings with mankind, 
although grand and sublime in part, and pathetic on the 
side of the worshipper, is full of the crudest inconsistencies. 
The conception of divine power is more developed than the 
ideas of justice and beneficence. The most universal attribute 
of the gods is their exemption from death, which places a 
gulf of absolute separation between them and mortals — even 
those in whose veins the blood of gods is flowing. 

In the Odyssey human things are regarded more com- 
prehensively on the whole, but are touched everywhere with 
a somewhat lighter hand. The gods, with the exception of 
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Athena, and perhaps of Poseidon, who is necessary for the 
machinery of the poem, are less distinctly conceived, and 
the gap between them and poor mortals is practically filled 
np for the imagination by a sort of fairy world of semi-human 
beings. The conception of Elysium, as a place far away 
upon the earth, to which the sons and sons-in-law of Zeus 
go after death, strikes a note which is absent from the Iliad ; 
and in the eleventh book, which, in part at least, is a later 
addition, the world of the dead is imagined under a different 
aspect, and there is a distinct reflection of the sacrificial 
worship of the dead ('blood-drinking ghosts' ). The gods 
are much more frequently spoken of collectively in the 
plural number, and so far as they intervene to govern 
human things, they do so with a serious purpose, and 
mostly with a view to vindicating the right. Life is still 
the slave of destiny, but men are blamed for their own ' 
misfortunes; in this spirit the crime of Aegisthus is 
denounced by Athena, at the opening of the poem, and 
both the companions of Odysseus and the insolent suitors 
are said to be responsible for their own destruction. These 
are some of the more obvious differences. 

The legend of Odysseus is believed by some authorities 
to have originally taken shape in Arcadia. Assuming this 
to be true, the tradition would find its way to Ionia with the 
emigrants from Pylos, who accompanied the Neleid prince 
who helped to colonise Miletus. And accordingly, those 
elements of religious life which came from Phthia or Thes- 
saly are less prominent here ; and as the Ionian settlement 
was later than the Aeolian, so the Odyssey and even the 
materials out of which it grew are later than those of the Iliad. 
The poet, whom we suppose to be an Asiatic Greek, betrays 
his ignorance of the geography of the Peloponnese and 
the adjoining coasts. At the same time, the poem shows a 
greatly extended interest in the habitable world. This is not 
the place for considering the contradictions of the geography. 
It has been further confused by the fancy of the later 
Greeks, who, as they came to know more, seem to have trans- 
ferred some imaginary features from the mouth of the 
Black Sea to the coasts of Italy and Sicily. The description, 
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such as it is, could only have come into existence at a time 
when navigation was extending, and men's imaginations' 
were much exercised with voyages of discovery. 

The Iliad is a poem of passion, the Odyssey a poem of 
endurance; the one moves amongst scenes of battle, the 
other amongst romantic adventures. Comradeship, rivalry^ 
and vindictiveness are the springs of action in the Iliad; 
the Odyssey presents us with a persistent will, passing 
onwards through manifold hindrances towards a purposed 
good. It is the apotheosis of conduct rather than of personal 
feeling, but this very fact perhaps involves an^jdsanceju 
reflection ; and when we look more closely at the work, we 
find many other kindred traces. 

The dwelling place of the gods is differently conceived^ 
Olympus in the Iliad is still a mountain top with many 
peaks and ridges, in the hollows of which the gods have their 
golden houses. In the Odyssey, Oljntnpus is hardly dis- 
fcinguishable from an unseen heaven, not snow-clad and 
clouded like the mountain in the Iliad, but far withdrawn,, 
exempt from storms and rains and wind and snow. Like 
the Nysaean hill of Bacchus afterwards, it has no precise 
locality, but just so much reminiscence of the original 
moimtain as to give a touch of picturesqueness. We shall 
find a further stage of progress towards a pure abstraction 
in the Olympus of the Attic poets. 

As regards hero-worship, Menelaus is told by Proteus 
that he is destined to depart to the Elysian plain ; the 
deification of Herakles is alluded to, though in a passage 
that is probably of later origin than the rest, and Ina 
(Leucothea) has also been raised to the skies. 

Domestic and patriotic virtues form the cardinal interest 
of the whole action ; and it is important to remark that the 
constancy of Odysseus, Telemachus, and Penelope is entirely 
without the modem note of personal sentiment. It is not 
the womanly charm of Penelope that draws Odysseus home : 
it is the thought of home as such, with all its claims upon 
him. It is not because Odysseus won her heart, many years 
ago, that Penelope eludes the suitors, but because he is her 
lord, the noblest of men, and because she cannot bear to 
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think of leaving the mansion, so full of precious things, and 
parting from her son, to cheer the spirit of some less noble 
man. The reserve on both sides, when at last they come 
together, is extremely remarkable, and essentially Greek. 
Not that feeling is absent from either of them, but rather 
that it is profomid, and is inseparable from practical aims, 
extending to a lifetime. 

It is even more apparent in the Odyssey than in the 
Iliad that the poet does not take the gods altogether seri- ) 
ously, but rather handles them with a consciously artistic 
purpose. Poseidon, for example, affords the chief celestial 
machinery for the action. He persecutes Odysseus in 
revenge for Polyphemus, the Cyclops, who is his son ; until 
Hera interposes, and by permission of Zeus secures the 
release of her favourite. Still more capricious are the poet's 
dealings with that Jairyland of imagination, in which he has 
placed such unheroic beings, neither divine nor human, as the i 
giant Laestrygones, the one-eyed Cyclopes, the Sirens, Scylla 
and Charybdis, the witch Circe, the nymph Calypso ; who 
diversify the action, and occupy the borderland between 
gods and men. It is not to be inferred that these were all 
unknown to the poet of the Iliad, or to his hearers, but 
their introduction into a serious poem was probably some- 
thing new. A taste for the marvellous, for strange experiences 
and adventures, had supervened together with the progress 
of navigation. The dwellers on the coast of Asia drank in 
eagerly the tales which travellers brought them from the outer 
world ; a sort of m ythological geogr aphy became the food of / 
their imaginations. At the same time the consciousness of 
their own civilisation tended to express itself in the supposed 
contrast between civilised and savage mankind. Hence the 
account of the Cyclopes, who cared not for one another, nor 
for the gods, but each commanded his own household, or 
cavehold : a note that is taken up by Plato and Aristotle. 

To the same consciousness — that of a growing civilisa- 
tion — we owe the very different picture of the Phaeacians 
who take Odysseus home : — of Nausicaa, the mirror of 
maidenhood, the courtly Alcinous, the gracious Arfete, and 
the dainty youths of whom Horace speaks as In cute 
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curanda nimium studiosa juventus (' Young men whose care 
is to be neat and trim '). This charming episode has been 
variously understood. The ancients, perhaps too literally, 
identified Phaeacia with Corcjnra (where there is a river near 
the town and also poplar trees), but the Corcjnraeans of 
history are most unlike this gentle folk. Some, led by the 
alliteration, think that the Phoenicians were in the poet's 
eye ; but neither is there any resemblance here, except that 
both are seafarers. A more plausible explanation has been 
started recently — viz. that the poet of the Odyssey brings 
his old-world hero into contact with his own contemporaries 
under a thin disguise. The scene may be Corcyra, but the 
airy, imaginary folk, whose ship became a rock in the sea — 
this people with their walled town, their elaborate harbour, 
their well-built market-place, their fair temple of Poseidon, 
and grove of Athena — are no other than the lonians of the 
eighth century, whose home was the flourishing Miletus or 
the fertile Samos. 

Thus the visit of Odysseus to Phaeacia is seen to be the 
first, as surely it is the most delightful, of a long series of 
imaginings, which with various degrees of bitterness or of 
gentle irony have reflected some features or some tendencies 
of contemporary life, or have embodied a contemporary 
ideal, such as More*s * Utopia,' Swift's * Laputa,* or Johnson's 
' Basselas.' All grosser elements are purged away ; humanity 
appears in the most engaging aspect ; and yet in the self- 
complacency of this island folk, in their imagined security, 
their pride of ships, their boast of nearness to the gods, it 
seems allowable to trace some good-humoured persiflage of 
the poet's own neighbours, whom, to avoid offending them, 
he has purposely located on a distant and imaginary shore. 

To return now to the main drift of the poem. The 
triumph of Odysseus single-handed, with the aid of Athena, 
is the triumph of justice over lawless insolence. There is 
nothing like this in the Iliad, though there is something 
cognate to it in the main motive for the Trojan war. The 
hero is not merely vindicating his own personal honour, as 
1 Achilles was, but the most precious rights of his kingdom and 
his home. It is true that the vindication is unmixed with 
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clemency : execution is unrelentingly wrought, not only on 
the suitors, but on the poor misguided maid-servants, who 
are strung up ' like larks upon a line.' The thoroughness of 
the Greek artist allows of no half-lights or neutral shades ; j 
indeed, there is little of tenderness in the person of Odysseus. I 
His worth, like that of Ajax in Sophocles, is rather accen- 
tuated by the devoted attachment of those dependent on 
him, from Penelope downwards, including Eumaeus the 
swineherd, and Argus the dog. It is here that the strokes 
of tenderness come in. And this gives the opportunity for 
saying that, while the interest of the poem again centres in 
the royal race, the blood of gods, the Odyssey contains 
several interesting glimpses of more humble life. 

Some points of manners, especially connected with 
religion, may be further noted. In the Iliad, after a 
sacrifice, people enjoy themselves to the full, and without 
stint. Athena, in the person of Mentor, remarks in the 
Odyssey that it is not well to sit too long at the feasts of 
the gods: one should return home again. The gods love | 
moderation, even in an act of worship. In the Iliad the ' 
gods appear in various disguises, but never for long. The 
remark that Athena is ever at the side of this or that hero, 
for instance Diomedes, is said in a tone of conscious hyper- ( ^ / 
bole. There is nothing like the persistent companionship ^ '' 
of the disguised Athena, which both Telemachus and his 
father enjoy. Athena in the Odyssey also exercises a kind of 
magic, which, except in the case of the dead bodies of Sar- 
pedon and Hector, is hardly present in the Iliad — making 
Odysseus alternately old and wrinkled, and handsome and 
young. 

Having thus indicated some of the main features of the 
Odyssey as a religious work, I propose to touch briefly 
(1) on modes of worship; (2) on diflferences of mytho- 
logy between the Iliad and the Odyssey; (3) on the 
legendary elements of the poem, and the traces of incipient 
hero-worship ; (4) on conceptions of private and public 
duty ; (5) on the growth of ethical reflection, as shown (a) 
in proverbial expressions ; (b) in the ideal of human virtue. 
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1. A beautiful picture of Greek piety is presented in 
the third book of the Odyssey, where Telemachus, accom- 
panied by Athena disguised as Mentor, finds Nestor and his 
sons at Pylos engaged in holding a great sacrifice to Poseidon. 
They are assembled upon the seashore, a place hardly lending 
itself to formal consecration, but perpetually in view of the 
divine element of which Poseidon was the personification. 
They are offering to him black bulls without a spot of white, 
a colour probably associated with the darkness of the deep, the 
8psl3o9 v<f>aKov of Sophocles ; the animal sjnnbolising im- 
petuous strength, and for this and other reasons consecrated 
also to the gods of rivers. There are nine stations, at each of 
which nine bulls are sacrificed ; the poet does not say by 
whom, but there is no mention of an officiating priest. Each 
victim is held with its head towards the sea. The sacred rite, 
including the formal tasting of the inward parts, and the roast- 
ing of the thigh-bones covered with fat, for a sweet-smelling 
savour to the god, is just completed when the visitors arrive. 
Athena bids Telemachus approach, and inquire of Nestor 
about his father's fortunes; and when the young man 
/ hesitates, she assures him that by the grace of heaven his 
V^ own thoughts, which are not contemptible, will be supple- 
mented by the suggestion of a god. Nestor is sitting sur- 
rounded by his sons. Their comrades are preparing the 
sacrificial feast. On seeing the strangers, all come forward 
to greet them and to give them room. They are seated on 
soft sheepskins upon the sea sand ; they taste of the inward 
parts, so sharing the communion of the sacred day (this is 
noticeable as an indication that burnt sacrifice was not only 
offered to the god, but partaken of in communion with him), 
and wine is handed to them for libations accompanied with 
prayer. It is offered first to Mentor as the elder guest, 
whereat Athena is pleased. She, in the person of Mentor, 
prays to Poseidon on behalf of Nestor and his sons and people, 
and for the prosperous return of Telemachus, when he has 
succeeded in his quest. She pours the libation, then hands 
the cup to Telemachus, who likewise prays. The feast then 
follows, and only after that Nestor thinks meet to ask the 
strangers who they are. Next morning, having discovered 
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overnight that Athena in person had vouchsafed to visit them^ 
Nestor and his sons hold a private sacrifice to Athena. To 
her is offered a heifer. The horns are gilded by the smithy 
who brings his tongs to hold the metal, and his hammer and 
anvil to beat it out ; and Athena herself, says the poet, came 
to accept the sacrifice. Two youths lead in the heifer by 
her horns, water for the hands is brought from within the 
house, and barley-meal. Thrasymedes, the eldest son, 
stands by with an axe ; Perseus holds the bowl to receive 
the blood ; Nestor himself pours out the purifying water, 
and performs the initiatory rite of sprinkling the meal ; and 
while he cuts off a lock of hair from the victim's head and 
throws it in the fire, he prays aloud and at some length 
to Athena. Thrasjntnedes then fells the victim, whereupon 
Eurydice, the wife of Nestor, his daughter and his daughters- 
in-law lift their voices in auspicious shouting* Then the 
head of the creature is raised from the ground, the jugular 
vein is opened by Pisistratus, the youngest son, and the 
blood poured out ; the body is broken up, the thigh- 
bones are taken out and covered with two layers of fat, 
on which bits of raw flesh are placed. Nestor himself 
bums these on a fire of cleft wood, and pours wine thereon, 
while the young men stand by with five-pronged forks in 
their hands ; and when the thigh-bones have been burned, 
the formal tasting of the inwards follows. The joints are 
then divided and roasted upon spits, which appear to be [/^ 
held at the fire by hand. It is worth while to be thus 
minute in following this, which is the fullest account of 
sacrifice in Homer. The details of Greek ritual are im- 
perfectly known, and for the very reason that they were so 
familiar to the audience are but scantily described. And it 
is right to add that the swineherd Eumaeus, another model 
of hospitality and piety in his simpler way, when he enter- 
tains Odysseus as a supposed stranger, loses no time in 
religious formalities, but simply brings two porkers from the 
sties, and slays them ; the word is ' sacrifice,' and this may 
imply some shadow of a religious act, but there is no mention 
of any ceremonial details, before the animals are seized, cut 
up, and roasted, and the hot flesh laid before Odysseus, spits 
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and all, and then sprinkled over with white barley-meal. 
Nor is there any mention of libation of the wine, which 
Odysseus drinks in silence beside the meat which he 
devours, while planning evil against the suitors. But when 
the labouring men come in, bringing the swine from the 
pasture, the chief swineherd takes a bolder line, and sacrifices 
in honour of the stranger the best boar of the herd ; and he 
goes about this with all due ceremony. They place the 
victim at the hearth. Eumaeus himself performs the initial 
rite by cutting ofif the hair, and as he throws it in the fire, 
he prays to all the gods for his master's safe return. He 
has no axe at hand, but fells the animal with a split piece 
of oak (this is the village butcher's plan to this day), then 
the blood is drawn, and the carcase broken up, whereon the 
swineherd performs the religious rite of laying pieces from 
all the limbs upon the fat, with which, as we may presume, 
the thigh-bones have been covered. These are sprinkled 
with meal and thrown on the fire, after which the cooking 
process is completed, and this time the joints are drawn 
from oflf the spits and set together upon trays. The swine- 
herd distributes them to all present, reserving the prime 
piece for Hermes and the Nymphs, to whom he has prayed, 
and honouring Odysseus with the chine. Odysseus admires 
this hospitality. Eumaeus bids him eat and leave the future 
to the god, who can do all things according to his will. 
Once more a portion, probably the same that had been 
reserved for Hermes and the Nymphs, is offered to the gods, 
and some of the wine is poured out as libation to them, all 
by Eumaeus, who then places the goblet in the hands of 
Odysseus. 

It is clear that the ritual of divine worship was known to 
gentle and simple, and might be performed by any head of a 
household, without the interference of a priest. Why then 
should there have existed separate ministers of religion ? 
Chiefly as caretakers of the shrines and ofiferings, which, at 
some few centres, constituted the wealth of the gods, 
especially where there was a seat of divination. The 
reverence for the priest was, however, already accentuated by 
his consequent nearness to the god, to whom he prayed con- 
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tinually as afyqrrip, and stood in a peculiarly intiihate rela- \ 
tion. The herald also, and the ordinary soothsayer, each 
forming a separate class, had special sacredness attaching to 
them in their Umited functions. 

2. Greek mythology in some ways adhered strictly to 
tradition, but it had also in every age a fluid and plastic 
element, which gave it endless adaptability. The differences 
in this respect between the Ihad and the Odyssey, though 
it is reasonable to assign them to different authors, and pos- 
sibly to a different place and time, are less significant of 
wide divergence than has been often supposed. The most 
obvious discrepancy is the employment of Iris in the Iliad, 
and of Hermes in the Odyssey, as the messenger of the gods. 
The apparent anticipation of this feature in the last book of 
the Ihad affords one of the arguments by which that book 
is separated from the rest. But it should be observed that 
Hermes is there employed not exactly as a messenger but 
as a conductor. And we may recall the fact that, in the 
* Hynm to Demeter,' while Iris carries the message of Zeus 
to earth, Hermes is his envoy to the shades. Another differ- 
ence consists in the assignment of Aphrodite as wife to 
Hephaestus the divine artificer in the Odyssey, a bit of 
sjnnboUsm of the same kind as his marriage to the Grace 
in the eighteenth Ihad. This occurs, however, only in the 
song of Phemius, and may have been a special fancy of some 
minstrel, not a fixed assumption of mythology. She appears 
under her name of Cjrthereia both in the eighth book and 
xviii. 192. This and her association with Ares perhaps 
reflect that aspect of her worship which was of Phoenician 
origin. 

The attributes of some of the Olympians are altered, 
perhaps in consequence of the different tone of the whole 
poem. Athena is more distinctly the goddess of wisdom 
and good counsel, but her warlike attributes are retained 
when occasion serves ; in two similes, B. vi. 233, B. xxiii. 
160y she is associated with Hephaestus as having taught arts 
to mankind. Artemis is still the leader of the Nymphs, sur- 
passing all the rest in stature as well as beauty. She retains 
her other attributes, and in particular is the special patroness 
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of Penelope, as the faithful wife. Poseidon is constantly 
in evidence, except for the interval daring which he is 
absent amongst the Ethiopians; he is the father of river 
gods, and also of Polyphemus, Neleus, and Nausithoos the 
first king of Phaeacia; hence he is the natural guardian 
of the Phaeacians, being the grandfather of Alcinoos, and his 
temple stands in the centre of their pubhc place. This last, 
it is worth observing, is described as built or surrounded with 
great stones, sunk deep into the ground. But if the theory 
above suggested (p. 88) is true, the elaborate temple is part 
of that advanced civilisation in which the Phaeacians are 
imagined as anticipating the lonians of the poet's own time. 
It is not certain, however, whether the ' fair temple ' is to 
be regarded as hypaethral or covered in. 

The other Olympians, including Apollo, fall somewhat 
into the background in the Odyssey ; the cause of this 
probably being that the action is principally at sea. The 
chief allusion to Apollo is in the mention of a quarrel 
between Odysseus and Achilles, whereat Agamemnon 
rejoiced, because the Pythian oracle had told him that the 
strife between the noblest of the AchEieans would be for his 
advantage. This is the story of the first lay of Phemius, 
not reported at length, at which Odysseus veils his face as 
he sheds tears. The will of Zeus is of course present through- 
out, but is more often implied than spoken of, except at 
crises of the poem, when he grants the prayer of Athena, or 
of the Sun whose oxen have been slain, or sends Hermes 
upon a mission. The truth is that in the Odyssey the divine 
action is already often generalised ; not only are gods 
spoken of in the plural more frequently than in the Iliad ; 
but * god * or * a god,' in the singular, often occurs where it 
is uncertain what individual deity is in question. 

Amongst the many minor powers in which the Odyssey 
abounds, the Harpies deserve special mention. The word 
appears in the Iliad, but only as an epithet of the mytho- 
logical mare, out of whom by Zephyrus as sire the horses 
of Achilles came. There it means simply swift, or possibly 
swift as a storm wind ; in two of the three places in the 
Odyssey it appears accordingly as a personification of tempest 
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— snatching men away. But in the prayer of Penelope to 
Artemis, in the twentieth Odyssey, where she recalls the 
fate of the daughters of Pandareus, the Harpies, though still 
identified with storm wind, appear more distinctly as 
mythological personages, and it becomes more easy to con- '^ 
ceive of the after-development of the legend concerning 
them, in which they snatch away the supper of Phineus, 
and play other tricks famiUar in comparative folklore. 

3. Although silence in the Iliad is not always to be 
interpreted as implying ignorance, it is tolerably clear that 
the legends of cities and of great houses were already in a 
state of growth when the Odyssey was written. The version 
given of them differs from that in the Iliad as well as from 
the later hterature, and is not everywhere consistent. Take 
first the story of Agamemnon. In this, although none of 
the incidents could be anticipated in the action of the former 
poem, some modifications may be traced within the 
Odyssey itself. In the story as told by Menelaus, or by Athena 
in Olympus, the guilt of Clsrtemnestra is implied, but she is 
not represented as having imbrued her hands in blood. But 
Agamemnon himself in Hades, or his shade rather, tells ^^ 
how, after he had received his death wound, Clytemnestra 
herself slew Cassandra over him, and left him without even 
closing his eyes. In other respects the stories differ : Aga- 
memnon implies that he and his companions at the banquet 
given by Aegisthus were surprised and slain. In the account 
given by Proteus to Menelaus, Agamemnon is compelled to 
land near the abode of Aegisthus, and afterwards finds his 
way to Mycenaie, where the banquet is held, but his com- 
panions are not slain. In neither passage is it implied that 
Orestes, in avenging his father, had killed his mother ; un- 
less this may be inferred from the story of Menelaus, who 
speaks of him as celebrating the funeral feast both of Aegisthus 
and Clsrtemnestra. One point which has raised some confusion 
is the mention of the storm that caught Agamemnon at 
Cape Malea. It is probable that the poet, who elsewhere 
shows himself ignorant of the geography of the Pelopon- 
nesus, mistakes the point of Laconia for the point of Argolis. 
The story of Herakles also is more advanced in the later 
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poem. In the Iliad he is merely the strong man, who 
like other heroes is the son of Zeus, but in no wise immortal, 
though he had taken part in some battle of the gods, 
in which he wounded Hera ; and on another occasion he had 
wounded Hades in some obscure contest, described as having 
taken place at Pylos (also alluded to by Pindar). The en- 
counter of Herakles with Hera and with Hades is touched 
upon in the speech of Dione (Iliad vi. 130 flf.). Many 
other points of his legend are referred to, especially that 
of his birth, in which Hera contrived that Eurystheus 
should have dominion over him. But his inmiortality ap- 

\ pears only in Odyssey xi. 626, probably a late passage. 

s ^ His ghost is found in Hades, while he himself is feasting 
amongst the immortal gods, and holding beauteous Hebe. 
The shade compares his own fortune when on earth with the 
trials of Odysseus, and recalls the labours he had suffered at 
the bidding of Eurystheus, although he was the son of Zeus ; 
above all the hardest of them, that of bringing the hound of 
Hades (not yet named Cerberus) to the light of day. Herakles, 
then, has been raised to the skies ; Menelaus, on the other 
hand, is promised a future life on the Elysian plain, which 
is described in language nearly resembling that in which 
Olympus itself is elsewhere spoken of. The gods are to grant 
him this because he is the son-in-law of Zeus. No reason 
is given why he and Bhadamanthus are thus preferred to 
many others, who are of the same divine lineage. But 
in the eleventh Odyssey Minos is already represented as a 
judge amongst the dead. The worship of heroes, in later 
times, did not imply inmiortality in the sense of being raised 
to heaven with Herakles, or sent to Elysium with Menelaus, 
although the latter, or something like it, seems to have been 
the belief of Pindar. They were imagined as having 
exceptional privileges in Hades, and as exercising an im- 
portant influence over the fortunes of their descendants, 
being mysteriously present in the neighbourhood of their 
tombs. There is no trace of this peculiar worship even in 
the Odyssey. It acquired fresh strength and prevalence 
after the troubles of which the Odyssey shows us the begin- 
ning, when a feebler race longed for the protection of the 
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heroic chiefs, who had been either driven out or slain 
during a time of anarchy. But to this we shall return. 
Meanwhile one more passage of the Nekyia must be adduced 
to illustrate the tendency in the Odyssey to extend the 
privilege of inmiortality in a modified shape to some excep- 
tionally favoured men. The sons of Leda, wife of Tyn- 
dareus, who are here spoken of as his sons, and not the sons 
of Zeus, have both gone beneath the ground, but there below 
are permitted on alternate days to be alive. That is their 
divine privilege. We have here in its simplest form a 
legend which was afterwards much elaborated. In the third 
Ihad it had not yet been thought of. 

4. The time represented in the Odyssey is the com- 
mencement of a period of disturbance and unsettlement ; 
yet there is more evidence than in the Iliad of concep- 
tions belonging to a comparatively settled state of society. 
In this, as we have seen, there may be some reflection of 
the poet's own time. The picture of Cyclopian and 
Laestrygonian life betokens a consciousness of the value 
of civilisation and the arts of peace. The repose of Menelaus 
in his own hall, more rich and splendid than that which he 
had left in desolation, and the tranquil life of Nestor and his 
sons, are contrasted with the troubled state of Ithaca in the 
continual absence of Odysseus ; the * confusion in the little 
isle,' which Telemachus is not yet old and experienced enough 
to remedy. There is a trace of something hke oriental 
despotism in the promise of Menelaus to give Telemachus 
possession of a town, from which his friend engages to evict 
the population; so Agamemnon in the ninth Iliad offers 
to his offended comrade seven towns on the borderland 
between Argos and Pylos, which had to be kept under by 
the sword in order to secure the tribute which the master 
was to exact. But Odysseus in Ithaca before the Trojan 
war is supposed to have held his ascendency over the 
neighbouring chieftains and their retainers without violence, 
exercising a gentle sway. We find httle, however, as yet 
of anything corresponding to civic hfe. There is a public 
place to which the people assemble for sacrifice and 
festival and to hear the edict of the king, who may have 
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previously made known his will to his privy council. But 
loyalty, when not compelled by force majeure^ depended 
wholly upon personal qualities. It was otherwise with the 
family and the inmiediate household, whether of kings or 
private men. They were bound together not only by the 
pressure of necessity or the force of affection, but by a 
religious constraint, which had in it an obligation to which 
we should give the name of dut y. The solidarity of the 
family was already an iiiimemorial tradition. The filial 
piety of Telemachus towards the father whom since early 
childhood he has never seen ; the grief of Laertes, which is 
comparable to that of Wordsworth's Michael, have a deeper 
source than mere fondness for a person beloved. The attach- 
ment of Eumaeus to his lord is a mingled feeling, consisting 
partly of loyalty to a master, and partly of affection for one 
who has treated him well when he was in his power. There 
is in it a sort of dumb faithfulness like that of Argus the 
dog; but it finds expression in the care which he spends 
daily upon the herd, and his grief at the exactions from which 
it suffers. The endurance of Odysseus and his control over 
his feelings is nowhere more tried, not even in his meeting 
with Penelope, than in the hut of the swineherd. Here 
again the ideal is accentuated by contrast. The faithfulness 
of Eumaeus and Eurycleia is opposed to the greed and self- 
seeking of the goatherd Melanthius and the frivolity of the 
maid-servants. 

The action of the Iliad turns primarily upon the breach 
of the rites of hospitality, but it is in the Odyssey that 
we find the exercise of that virtue fully set forth. Once 
more in this regard we turn to Nestor, Menelaus, Helen and 
Eumaeus. The courtliness of Helen, who from her experience 
of life has acquired a quickness of observation in social 
matters far greater than is shared by her phlegmatic lord, 
is shown by her discovery of the likeness between Telemachus 
and his father and her suspicion of the young man's identity. 
Very charming also is the magic spell by which she soothes 
the stranger into simple enjoyment of the evening's enter- 
tainment, leaving all thoughts of business cares until the 
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following morning. This is expressed symbolically by an 
Egyptian drug which she instils into the wine-cup, but the 
reader dwells more on her personal charm. The picture of 
manners would be incomplete without the mention of youth- 
ful comradeship so finely exemplified in the intercourse of 
Telemachus with Pisistratus. The respect for age is also 
gracefully portrayed, — for example, when the inspired man 
hands the bowl for libation to the supposed Mentor first. 

6. Proverbial maxims in the Odyssey, though still naive i 
and childlike, are both more frequent and more reflective / \ 
than in the Iliad. For example, *A11 men have need of 
the gods' is given as a reason for prayer. *The mind of ^ ' 
the eternal gods is not quickly changed.' * A god, if he so 
will, may save even from afar.' 'Not even the gods can 
ward off death from those they love.' * A courageous heart«^-~_, 
has always the best chance among straiigers.' * The gods 
love not harsh deeds, but honour justice and considerate 
conduct.' Odysseus wishes for the maiden who has shown 
him friendship ' a husband and a house and unanimity at 
home, than which nothing is better or more precious.' 
Several of these wise sajdngs are placed by the poet in the 
mouth of the disguised Athena. 

The ethical vocabulary is not much enlarged (except in 
the use of certain epithets, such as 'rrepi<f>p(ov), but partly 
from the nature of the poem, the ideal of humanity held up 
to admiration has far more in it of justice and of self-control. 
Odysseus escapes from countless dangers to which not his 
own imprudence, but the rashness and wilfulness of his 
companions have exposed him, to their own ruin. They 
disregard express warnings and commands from the gods, 
but in doing so they exhibit the unrighteousness and ir- 
regular impulses of their nature. Odysseus is saved by the 
friendship of the gods, notwithstanding the revenge of 
Poseidon for the condign punishment which the mortal had 
inflicted on the wild son of a tempestuous god. We 
are not merely reading between the lines when we in- / 
terpret this to mean that faithfulness, patience, endurance, / 
temperance are sure of their reward. This is not to allegorise 
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Homer ; and even Horace is not far from the mark when 
he speaks of the poet of the Odyssey as a teacher of Justice 
and Truth, though in following his Stoic authorities he has 
carried the fancy to excess. And the impressive scene in 
which the returned Odysseua leaps on the great threshold, 
bow in hand, with Athena and Telemachus beside him, is no 
mere climax of a romantic story, but the revelation of a day 
of judgment. 

Throughout the period which we have now reviewed 
there is observable a strain of pure religious feeling, 
combined with deep and penetrating impressions of an 
essentially moral order, but hampered with the inevitable 
inconsistencies of pol3rtheism, with popular superstitions, 
and with a backward or inefficient stage of social institutions 
and of ethical reflection. We have to imagine a state of 
mind in which chance words striking upon the ear, in 
moments of mental tension, had an acknowledged power 
to encourage or to depress; when it mattered seriously 
whether a great bird flew on the right hand or on the left, 
yet in which prayer was offered to the immortals in the 
simplest faith, and the devotion of child to parent and a 
man's care for those of his own household were as perfect as 
at any subsequent time ; when divine and superhuman 
powers were imagined as in perpetual conflict, revenging 
unintended slights or insults with inordinate vehemence, and 
, , yet the supreme will of Zeus, and the final determination of 
I destiny, was believed to be in harmony with eternal right ; 
when gods were imagined as living *at ease,' and yet as 
caring for mankind, and visiting them, to judge between the 
righteous and the wicked ; when fate was thought of as 
/ absolute, and yet men were held responsible for their own 
misdoings. The difficulty of reconciling such thoughts to 
the facts of life was perhaps not greater than other ages 
have experienced, but it was not felt or thought of. The 
same person in a moment of disappointment would accuse 
the gods of envious cruelty, and in a time of need approach 
them with a simple feeling of dependence and a sincere hope 
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that they would answer prayer and accept the oflferings 
made to them in accordance with the ancient ritual. How- 
ever dij£cult it is for us to enter into such a condition of the 
human spirit, it is necessary to do so if we would understand 
the subsequent development of religious conceptions amongst 
the ancient Greeks. 
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CHAPTER V 

CENTRAL GREECE — HBSIOD : * Works and Davs * ; * Theooont ' — 
THEOGNIS — ELEGIAC AND LYRIC POETRY — HOMERIC HYMNS 

The brilliant era of Mycenean or Achaean civilisation, in which 
at a few great centres powerful chiefs overawed the surround- 
ing population, had been swept away before successive in- 
roads, the chief of which was spoken of in after times as the 
Dorian migration. The resources of the heroic kings may 
have been exhausted by some such combined effort as the ex- 

Ipedition to Troy. There followed a long period of unsettlement 
and misery, which is partly reflected for us in the poetry of 
Hesiod : a time no longer of frank enjoyment, as when the 
minstrel sang in the hall of the chief, but one of conscious 
distress ; when peaceful industries were insecure and the 
civilisation of many years was broken up or had been 
banished to find a richer development upon the shores of 
Asia ; when first the Aeolians from the north, and afterwards 
the lonians, headed according to tradition by theNeleid sons of 
Codrus, had fled before the advance of alien conquerors. Yet 
in the intervals of turmoil we are led to infer a silent growth 
of religion, morality, and imagination. Then and always 
there were religious influences in Greece which tended 
towards the unification or grouping of particular tribes, so 
creating the outlines of a nation which counter-tendencies 
prevented from being fully formed. The organisation of the 
Amphictionic council in northern Hellas, the institution of 
the Ol3rmpic games in the Peloponnese, are two great evi- 
dences of this general truth. Of these the Amphictionic 
influence was gradually supplanted by the predominance of 
Sparta and of Athens alternately, under the favour of the 
priesthood of Apollo at Delphi ; but the Oljmapian festival, 
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Yihen once it had eclipsed the games on Mount Lycaeus, 
became more and more important for the whole of Hellas. 
The mention of the Panhellenes in Hesiod and in the 
(Boeotian) catalogue of ships implies that some union of 
Hellenic tribes existed in that early time when Hellas was a 
district in Phthia, just as already in the Iliad the tribes 
gathered before Troy are called HavaxavoL 

We return then to central Greece and come down to the 
time when Ionia was flourishing, and the Homeric poems 
had assumed something approaching to their final shape. 
Meanwhile an independent growth of rehgious thought 
and feeling had been spreading silently in Boeotia. The 
race of kings, of whom the epic poet sang from memory, 
had passed away. Great changes had intervened. An 
internecine war between Orchomenos and Thebes had 
weakened both powers, but ended in the triumph of the 
Cadmeians. Then came incursions from the north and 
west. The Boeotians descending from Thessaly overran 
Boeotia, and what had been Cadmeia was now Thebes; 
Orchomenos was no longer of any account, but echoes of 
her broken civilisation still remained, as for instance in the 
worship of Athena Itonia. The great Dorian migration had 
occupied the Peloponnese, where the rival powers of Argos 
and of Sparta were slowly establishing themselves, and the 
mettle of Sparta was being tested by the first Messenian war. 
Attica remained unravaged, and had already its sanctuary 
of Athena in the house of Erechtheus. It was in some such 
condition of things that the father of Hesiod (for some un- 
known reason) came across the Aegean from Cyme, and 
settled in the old country of the Aeolians at Askra in 
Boeotia. We know this from Hesiod himself. Possessing 
an imperfect mastery of the art of hexameter verse which 
had so long flourished on the other side, Hesiod found the 
worship of the Muses still alive upon the slopes of Helicon. 
His poetry reflects for us the altered state of central Hellas, 
when the life of the chieftains at once recorded and idealised 
in the Iliad was no longer in being, and new thoughts and 
feelings were awakened amongst those who had remained 
behind. The warlike incursions that had swept away the 
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reigning dynasties passed over the heads of the humbler 
population, who were bound to the soil, and either suffered 
an exchange of masters, or according to the terms proposed 
to Sicyon, as we learn from Pausanias, submitted to the 
conqueror on condition of a fresh division of the land. 
These small peasant-proprietors, as we. may term them, were 
not deserted by the Muse whom th^y annually worshipped, 
and in the * Works and Days ' of Hesiod we have a welcome 
glimpse of the imagination about higher things with which 
they sought to enliven the dreariness of their lot. They are 
haunted, as one might expect, with superstitious fancies 
about lucky and unlucky days and the like ; they dream of 
a golden age which has unhappily receded far into the past, 
and there are those amongst them who meditate more deeply 
on the things which they have heard concerning gods and 
children of the gods, and who also seek by simple precepts 
and pithy sayings to instruct and warn their fellows about the 
Ufe which they must live. From Hesiod come the famous 
lines which Aristotle quotes more than once : * The man 
who thinks for himself aright is best of aU ; he who follows 
another's rightful thought is also good ; but he who neither 
thinks aright nor listens to another's thought, that man is 
nothing worth.' In Hesiod, too, the goddess of Right is for the 
first time personified as Dikfe : — * A noise is heard, it is the 
cry of Justice whom men greedy of bribes are hustling. She 
weeping comes to visit the abodes of men, bringing evil to 
her enemies.' * Thirty thousand deathless beings on the 
Earth are watching over mortal men : Unseen they watch 
where right is done, where cruelty prevails.' Moreover 
Zeus has a virgin daughter. Justice, revered by the Olympian 
gods. When any does her wrong, she sits by her father 
Zeus and tells of it, and then the people suffer for the 
VTrongdoing of their overlords.' *The man who wrongs 
lanother harms himself.' Such naive enforcement of the 
religion of life is scattered here and there amongst minor 
precepts about the seasons for ploughing, sowing, and reap- 
ing, and the observance for various purposes of lucky and 
unlucky days. 

The idea of a detailed theogony now first appears ; 
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in which, as we find it in Hesiod, there are many traces j 
of a more primitive and also of a darker tradition than that / 
which Homer has chosen to perpetuate. The dim allusions 
to the conflict of Zeus with the Titans and with his father 
Cronos, which are scattered up and down the Iliad, are 
here explained, and the succession of generations amongst 
the children of the earth and sky is elaborately set forth. 
It would be tedious and unprofitable to enter fully into the 
details of the mythology, and it would be too long to draw 
out distinctly the elements of primitive reasoning which in 
this strange web are interwoven with accidental associa- 
tions and idle fancies. It must suffice to mark the stage of 
incipient thought about divine things, which is here 
registered. The question has occurred to the mind of the . 
age. How did the gods come to be ? and this was a first step I 
towards universal speculation about nature and its cause or j 
author. ' 

The line in Homer, whether belonging to the earliest 
portion of the work or not, * ocean the original of gods and 
Tethys their mother,' shows already the faint beginnings of 
such a tendency. The thought of Hesiod, who refers the 
origin of all things to desire (ep©*), goes considerably deeper ; 
and it was adopted as a necessary link in the chain of^ 
Platonic speculation. But on the whole, the theogony of 
Hesiod contains few elements of profound or generative 
thought. It is largely made up out of fragments of primi- 
tive reasoning, such as are now familiar to all students of 
early mythologies. It contains scraps of Eastern tradition, 
and also indicates the prominence given to certain worships 
by the importance of the towns in which they were mostly 
celebrated. 

The demi-gods in Hesiod are identified with the kings of 
the former age, who are now called blessed, and are still 
looked up to as guardians of mankind. The attempt of 
some critics to find an historical meaning in the succession 
of the gold, silver, and iron has no real foundation. The 
meaning is that things were better and better the further 
back you went. Some of the more prominent legends 
concerning the heroic world were accumulated in a poem 
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attributed to Hesiod, and at all events belonging to the same 
school, the only extant portion of which of any extent is a 
description of the shield of Herakles, a manifest imitation of 
the shield of Achilles in the eighteenth Iliad. The chief 
difference consists in the substitution of legendary and 
m}rthological details for the realistic presentation of scenes 
from ordinary hfe. 

To dwell now a little more particularly on certain points 
suggested by the body of poetry which has thus been gener- 
ally described. 

1. The aspect of mjrthology which appears in Hesiod 
occurs in Homer only in scattered allusions. These allusions, 
however, cannot without violence be separated from their 
context and assumed to be later interpolations. The primeval 
struggles which ended in the conquest of Zeus are implied 
in the occasional references to the distant place (as far from 
earth as earth is from the sky) in which Cronos, lapetus, 
and the Titans were confined, and where the powers who 
punish perjury have their seat (cp. Hesiod, ' Theogony ' 
720-725). The passing mention of Typhoeus (for whom 
see * Theogony' 821-868) occurs, indeed, in the catalogue 
of ships, which is otherwise thought to have afl&nities with 
the Boeotian school ; but it is, notwithstanding, a striking 
fact that such an allusion should be admitted, not only in 
the * Hymn to Apollo,' but in the canonical text of the Iliad. 
And certainly, if we glance for a moment at the general 
features of primitive religion, it must be admitted that the 
opposition between light and darkness, and the victory of 
the powers of hght, is less hkely to have been a secondary 
than a primary element of mythology. 

2. But in the * Theogony ' of Hesiod we trace an endeavour, 
which, whether earlier ot not, is certainly other than the 
effort of the minstrel to realise in a connected narrative the 
life of an heroic age. The work is a strange conglomerate 

( in which, together with many childish fancies, which it is 

\idle to account for except by the simple love of story-telhng 

Ithat grows out of personification, the working of dimly 

conscious ideas is notwithstanding to be traced. Some of 

these fancies are probably due to primitive tradition, and 
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some to more recent or contemporary s}anbolism. Thus the 
story by which the separation of earth and heaven and the 
fertilisation of the ground is accounted for is on a par with 
the mythology of savage races (cp. Iliad xiv. 97-210). 
On the other hand, the notion of Cronos, the offspring of 
earth and heaven, devouring his children, until arrested and 
subdued by his son and conqueror Zeus, is of a higher but 
still primitive order. Once more, that Zeus should have Metis / 
(Wisdom) for his first consort, and Themis (Justice) for his j 
second, comes of later reflection, and many points of genea- 
logy such as the description of the progeny of Styx, or that 
of Night, are of a distinctly allegorical character, in which 
fanciful etymology also plays a part. This does not justify 
the allegorising interpretation of the Stoics, or of Bacon's 
* Wisdom of the Ancients,* which robs primitive symbolism of 
its native unconsciousness, and ignores its intermittent, acci- 
dental working. Yet it is foolish to refuse to see the allegory 
when it is written in large letters. Hesiod is Uke his own 
men of the silver age, remaining a child in his own house, 
for a hundred years. Yet the child of a hundred years can- 
not but have thoughts mingling with his childish fancies or 
shining through them. For example, when Zeus, in order 
to subdue the Titans, releases the hundred-handed monsters 
whom he had bound, it is plainly implied that force cannot 
be subdued by mind alone without the help of power, and 
the whole conception of a conflict amongst the gods may be 
regarded as anticipating the leading thought of Heraclitus, 
that * war is the father of the world.* The problem of the 
origin of evil is dimly adumbrated in the story of Pandora. 

3. It is an obscure question, yet one we can hardly 
abstain from raising, how far the theology which in Hesiod 
seems to be localised in Boeotia had a Cadmeian, that is to 
say, a Phoenician origin. It would be easy to find parallels 
between the peculiar complexion of the * Theogony ' and some 
phases of Babylonian tradition. The importance attached in 
'Works and Days* to the rising and setting of the stars (not, 
it is to be observed, at all in connection with temple worship, 
but with agricultural pursuits), or to the sacredness of the 
seventh day, does read like a reminiscence of Chaldea. It is 
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not a little remarkable that Ket6, the prolific mother of 
so many strange mmatural forms, of which the sea-god 
Pontus is sire, is, as her name denotes, a monster of the deep, 
and thus analogous to the fish gods of early Babylonia. On 
this, and many cognate subjects, it is necessary to suspend 
our judgment until we have more light, and to rely only 
upon the facts that are clearly known. 

4. In Hesiod, for the first time, the divinity of heroes as 
the sons of gods is definitely asserted. This would be more 
clearly apparent if the sequel of the * Theogony ' had been 
completely preserved to us. The legend of Herakles in par- 
ticular is much more fully developed than in Homer, al- 
though, here again, it is not quite safe to rely on the evidence 
of silence. The hero's crossing the ocean after the oxen of 
Geryon (* Th.' 291-4) has an especially Phoenician air. The 
allusion in the Iliad to the wounding of Hades by Herakles, 
in Pylos amongst the dead, is illustrated by the mention 
in the * Shield of Herakles ' of an encounter between the 
hero and the god of war. Cp. the words of Hera in the fifth 
Iliad, 385, tXtJ /jlev "Afyrjs /c.r.X. 

5. The description of the shield of Herakles deserves 
attention on other grounds. As compared with the shield of 
Achilles on the one hand, and with the great period of Greek 
sculpture on the other, it reveals to us an intermediate phase 
in which art was not dominated either by naturahsm or as 
yet by an ideal of beauty. The images of war represented 
on the shield are inspired by a sort of ghoulish imagination. 
The Kfires, or spirits of Doom, digging their huge nails into 
the corpses of the dead, like the earliest sculptures of Selinus 
or the monstrous form of Erichthonius on some of the monu- 
ments found on the Acropolis at Athens, would be censured 
as un-Greek, did they not occur in a Greek poem. 

The imagery of the poem, apart from such descriptions, 
has certain features suggestive of a time when the mainland 
of Hellas was liable to frequent shocks of earthquake. The 
recurring metaphors drawn from landslips and rocks dis- 
lodged from mountains vividly recall the description in 
Herodotus of the manner in which Apollo defended Delphi 
from the Mede. (This may remind us of the theory held by 
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some that Hesiod was a poet of Delphi.) The ' Shield of 
Herakl6s/ even more distinctly than the rest of Hesiodic 
poetry, shows an midoubted acquaintance with the Iliad, 
yet is full of rhythmical defects of which neither Homer nor 
an Homerid could have been guilty. In this connection, the 
poet's own assertion that his father came from Cyme in 
Aeolia is not without significance. 

6. The 'Works and Days,' while reflecting in an interesting 
manner the personal feeling of the poet, no longer a court 
minstrel, but a rustic bard, contain a mixture of moral, 
religious, and pruffetitlal aphorisms embodying an ethical 
ideal, at once different from, and in some ways more ad- 
vanced than, ihat of the Iliad and Odyssey. The simple 
fact that dHnrtir pontry here for the first time takes the 
place of narrative is most significant. Hesiod is in fact an 
i^7jyrjTi]s or religi ous exposito r. The Muses say to him 
* We can discourse in lies that look like Truth : But, if 
we list, we can tell true tales too.' The Homeric poems 
reflect the life of the Achaean- chieftains in the camp and 
in the hall — a life abounding in bright energy and in a 
jojrousness which is rather accentuated than overclouded 
by the darkness which awaits men after death. We are 
now to look at life from the other side. Not princely 
birth or accomplishments but honest industry is regarded 
as the secret of such limited satisfaction as life affords. 
The idea of Justice (SUrf) is for the first time clearly 
developed, and is correlative to the sense of injustice which 
the people suffer under their new masters, the grasping 
overlords. The feeling of the misery inseparable from life 
is deepened, and the longing for a lost ideal is expressed in 
the fable of the five ages, in the course of which honour 
{ai8d>s) and right feeling (vifisais) are represented as 
having left the world. Virtue and vice are also clearly 
opposed ; yet power is irresistible — the nightingale must go 
where the hawk carries him ; the singer may not contend 
with the judge. Not that wealth is despised if got by 
labour : it is said (line 311) to be accompanied by virtue and 
glory, while poverty is also the gift of God ; nor are the gods 
as yet exempt from caprice. Though one observe the 
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seasons, yet if Poseidon or Zeus be angry, the ship, even in 
summer time, is not safe. Superstition and proverbial wis- 
dom are inextricably interwoven : idleness must be avoided, 
moderation observed, — and the thigh-bones must be duly 
burned. This implies, however, that every man might still 
be his own priest. There is little evidence as yet of a temple 
worship : see for instance the altar to Zeus on Helicon (Hesiod, 

* Theogony ' 4) . Reciprocity is one of the laws of human life, 
but to give is nobler than to receive ; in that saying, pruden- 
tial morality seems to pass out of itself. Yet amongst the 
moral maxims instead of ' Bear it that the opposed may be- 
ware of thee,' a twofold recompense of evil is enjoined. The 
superstitious observances required at line 722 ff. of * Works 
and Days * have a very primitive look, and the abstinences 
there enjoined out of reverence for the sun, the open air. 
Night, and above all the family hearth, have a distinctly Aryan 
complexion. Some picturesque touches may be noted in pass- 
ing, such as the indication of the beginning of spring, * when 
a (plane) leaf on the topmost bough is as large as a crow's 
foot-mark.' Some prudential aphorisms are probably of 
immemorial age, and may be expected to outlast our race, 
such as that ' every pickle maks a mickle ' (line 360), and 

* it's a poor thrift that spares the dregs ' (line 369) (cf . Plat. 

* Phaedo * ), * at lovers' perjuries, they say, Jove laughs.' The 
word vofjLos is acquiring the sense which it afterwards 
obtained (* Works and Days ' 386). Maxims are still simple, 
but contain more of the wisdom of hfe : * a good neighbour 
is a good thing ' ; ' a bad wife roasts a man without the 
help of fire ' ; * fools grasp at pelf, knowing not that half is 
more than the whole, nor how much comfort there is in a 
dinner of herbs.' The feeling of dependence on superhuman 
agencies is more constant in Hesiod than in Homer. But the 
intensifying of reUgious fear and even of superstition in 
Hesiod cannot be shown to be associated with any marked 
increase in the power of the priesthood. 

7. One or two points of mythology maybe touched upon 
in conclusion. The circumstances of the birth of Athena 
(1. 888) are different from what was later the orthodox 
tradition. Probably the more refined poets of a later age 
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shrank from the naive conception of Zeus swallowing his 
wife Metis at a gnlp. 

Demeter is as yet simply the goddess of harvest, apparently 
without mystic attributes, the consort of Zeus, and mother 
of Persephone and of Plutus. She is associated, however, 
with Zeus Chthonios, who is sometimes identified with 
Hades, but here and probably elsewhere is to be distinguished 
from him. The seventh day is sacred because it is the 
birthday of Apollo (1. 769). The fifth day is haunted by 
the Erinnyes (1. 801). In the ' Theogony ' as it stands, there 
is no clear trace of an attempt to arrange the greater gods 
in groups of twelve or eight or three. It is manifest that in 
very early times the tract of territory afterwards occupied 
by Boeotia and Phocis had been the scene of many cross- 
currents of religious influence. Invaders from the north 
and north-west brought in the worship of tbe Muses and 
Graces, originally nature-deities, from Pieria to Helicon ; of 
Dionysus from Thrace to Thebes and Delphi ; of Ares from 
Thrace to Thebes ; while the Phoenicians, entering from the 
seaboard, engrafted on some native worships the religion of 
Herakles at Thebes, and of Poseidon on Mount Onchestos, 
and had possibly established an earth-oracle at Delphi before 
the arrival there of Apollo or even of Dionysus. The 
strangely blended attributes of Poseidon, the earth-shaker, 
the lord of the deep, the bringer of the steed, are best 
accounted for by some contact with a Phoenician source. 
Whether or not Thebes is to be regarded as the centre from 
which this influence spread, its reality is unquestionable: 
the associations surrounding Cadmus, Europa, Melicertes, 
Aphrodite, Herakles, Daedalus, leave no room for doubt. 

With Hesiod begins the personal or subjective note,/ 
which is a new thing in literature, and sounds onward 
through the succeeding age of lyric and gnomic poetry. \ 

The didactic form, which meets us as a new phenomenon 
in the * Works and Days,' appears also in the body of elegiac 
verse which passes under the name of Theo gnis of M egara. 
It is certain that he belonged originally to Megara in central 
Greece, although Plato and others connected him, whether 
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rightly or not, with the newer Megara in Sicily. These 
poems reflect the experience, not so much of another age, 
as of another class, who during the period of unsettlement 
on the Hellenic mainland had suffered the consequences of 
political reaction. In the neighbourhood of the isthmus, the 
old aristocracy were being supplanted, through the growing 
importance of industry and commerce, by new men whom 
they despised. Hence a mode of discontent, and of conscious 
misery, very different from that of the Boeotian peasant, but 
expressed in precepts into which ethical reflection enters in 
a somewhat similar way. The poets of the noblesse complain 
aloud that 'money makes the man.* While he glorifies 
justice as the sum of human excellence, Theognis identifies 
goodness with high birth, and badness with vulgarity. He 
commences his poem with an invocation of the Delian — not 
the Delphian — Apollo, of his sister Artemis, and of the Muses 
and Graces, who at the marriage of Cadmus had sung this 
strain : * what is beautiful is dear, what is unbeautiful is not 
beloved.* He boasts of being famous in the world, but 
complains that he cannot please his neighbours. They are 
not without sense, but are led astray by the enemies of 
* the good,* that is, of the men formerly in power. Those 
who once were poor men and despised now claim to be * the 
good.* He longs in vain to find a comrade whom he can 
trust ; such a partisan is worth more than gold and silver. 
An open enemy is better than a dissembling friend. With 
such interminghng of political prejudice and moral wisdom, 
the poem proceeds, rising here and there mt?r gemii n^ 
religious fervour, and appeals to Zeus and to Apollo to 
protect the state from the insolence of upstarts and false 
friends. The poet has travelled far, but finds no country to 
please him like his own, not Sicily, not vine-clad Euboea, 
not Sparta amongst the reed-beds of Eurotas. But some- 
what inconsistently he deprecates the spirit of faction, and 
though at the opening he worships the Delian Apollo, he 
specially reveres the sacredness of the Delphian oracle. He 
loves not war, but it is shameful not to fight for one's own 
state. Amongst many echoes of contemporary thought, this 
poet gives, perhaps the first clear utterance to the pessimistic 
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strain, of which more will have to be said by and by : * best 
of all for creatures of earth not to be bom, or see the sun's 
keen rays ; but when bom, it is best most swiftly to pass the 
gates of Hades, and to lie low with the mould heaped over ^ 
one.' * Hope alone of kindly powers remains with men, the 
rest have abandoned us, and gone to heaven. Good faith, a 
mighty deity, is gone, sobriety hath left mankind, and the 
Graces have deserted earth ; oaths are no longer truly kept 
amongst men, and no one hath any reverence fot the 
immortals. The race of pious men hath perished. They 
no longer recognise just ways or piety, yet while one lives 
and sees the light of day, let him show piety to the gods and 
wait on hope. Let him pray to heaven, and while he bums 
the splendid thigh-bones, let him sacrifice first and last of all 
to the goddess of hope.' 

Theognis marks the transition towards the age of Solon, 
as darkness precedes the dawn. I have brought in the con- 
sideration of Theognis here, because, although somewhat 
later as a whole than the Hesiodic poetry, and more 
in line with the direct succession from Homer, this body 
of verse contains, probably with later interpolations, some 
unmistakable echoes of a distinct aspect of the period of 
unsettlement in central Hellas. Meanwhile, a different 
phase both of political and intellectual life had been 
developed in the islands of the Aegean and on the shores 
of Ionia, some part of which had contributed to the 
form rather than the spirit of the poems just described. 
The island centres had been exempt from the immediate 
influence of great changes to which the Hellenes of the 
continent on either side had been subjected in the seventh 
century. They had their quarrels amongst themselves, as 
one or another island, and one or another powerful individual, 
had predominated. But there appears to have been more 
scope than could be found elsewhere, either at this time or 
afterwards, for the prevalence of personal emotion and ^ 
intensity of private social life. The lyric poetry which 
formed the bloom of this civilisation remains to us only in 
tantalising fragments, which suggest that the loss of 
such a literature is even more to be deplored than that 
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of the comedies of Menander. But it may be questioned 
whether, if it had been extant as a whole, it could have been 
regarded as an important factor in the development of 
religion in the sense in which the term is understood for the 
purpose of the present volume. We gather that the worships 
of Dionysus, Demeter, and Aphrodite were more vividly 
present to these people than that of the Olympian gods. 
Archilochus glories in the power with which he can improvise 
the dithyramb of royal Dionysus, when the wine is flashing 
through him. Sapph o's invocation to Aphrodite is the most 
-^ / intense religious utterance of this individual and subjective 
poetry, and Anacreon similarly glorified the power of love. 
The most important in a literary sense, as well as the earli- 
est, of these creative minds was undoubtedly Archilochus o f 
Paros. In him the personal note above adverted to comes 
into sudden and startling prominence. His was a strong and 
turbulent spirit, that amidst many outward changes, during 
an adventurous life, found utterance for its intense passion- 
ateness and savage indignation ; moved at one time by 
personal injuries, at another by sympathy with great mis- 
fortunes such as those of the Thasians. BUs apostrophe 
to his own spirit ' confused with hopeless cares ' is more 
characteristic of him than the awe he felt at the eclipse, 
which suggested the familiar thought that nothing is to be 
accounted strange, not even if the course of natmre should be 
interrupted or reversed. Yet the strain of moral reflection 
having a religious association is not absent. The decision 
of victory is with the gods, to whom all things are to be 
ascribed : * oftentimes when men are lying on the dark ground 
in misery they raise them up, and often when most prosperous, 
they overthrow them and lay them flat ; thence many woes 
arise, and the man wanders in a life of want, and with 
thoughts disabled.' '0 father Zeus, thou rulest the sky, 
thou seest what is done whether villanous or righteous 
amongst men, thou carest for the insolence and right conduct 
even of the lower animals.* His prayer to Hephaestus for 
such gifts as that deity is wont to give breaks off unluckily 
before we have learned its occasion or its object, whether this 
be skill in craftsmanship or the fiery destruction of his foes. 
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Like other poets, he is ready to sing at religious ceremonies, 
and to lead up the Lesbian paean to the flute. As in all the 
poetry discussed in the present chapter, the religion of the 
Muses and of the Graces is a pervading spirit more consciously 
present than in Homer. The general impression derived 
from the fragments of lyric poetry of the seventh century 
is, that in the life of the islanders at this time, before the 
disastrous consequences of the Ionian revolt, individuals 
enjoyed a larger extent of social freedom than at any other 
period of Greek history. But the fear of the gods seems 
to have sat lightly on them, and the sunny vividness of their • / 
mental life can hardly be regarded as a positive moment in 
the evolution of religion. Yet we take note, in passing from 
them, of the general fact that in their hours of most intense 
consciousness and passionate emotion, the appeal to powers 
above themselves, Zeus, Apollo, Demeter, Dionysus, Aphrodite, 
Eros, breaks forth instinctively, as from a source of inex- 
haustible fulness from which they draw a momentary 
inspiration. 

Among the inhabitants of the Asiatic seaboard, of 
which Miletus was the most important centre, amidst great 
varieties of social life and culture, there was far more of 
continuity in intellectual development. It was hereabout 
that the Homeric poems had attained their final shape, and 
it was here that elegiac^oetry took its rise. Of this, so far 
as we know, Callinus was the earliest exponent. He lived 
in stirring days when the host of the Cimmerians was over- 
running Asia and threatening the Ionic seaboard. A fragment 
of his appeal to Zeus to spare the Smyrneans has been 
preserved, in which he * casts up to him ' the many fair thigh- 
bones of oxen that had been offered in burnt sacrifice. His 
elegiacs have an heroic ring. Minmermus is a softer spirit, 
but he also has some warlike lines referring to the struggle 
with Lydia, in which Pallas Athena figures as the patroness 
of warriors. To speak more generally, in the Ionian poetrv 
of this age we trace two principal effects : the love of pleasure,^ 
arising partly from the growth of luxury that was due to pro- 
sperity and the contagion of Lydia ; and at the same tim© 
a pessimistic reaction, which may be ascribed partly to the 
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sense of insecurity of a people dwelling at ease, but under the 
shadow, first of Lydian, and afterwards of Persian supremacy. 
The keenness of enjoyment passing over into regret for its 
transitoriness prompts reflection on 'some undercurrent 
woe.' Mimnermus singing in this minor key dwells at 
length upon the note Ughtly struck by Homer, in comparing 
human life to that of leaves, so anticipating the philosophy 
of change of which Heraclitus became the great exponent. 
Hecataeus and other chroniclers now sought to consolidate 
and arrange in prose writing historical and legendary tradition, 
while Pherecydes of Sjrros, also in prose, continued the effort 
of Hesiod by attempting a more consistent theogony and 
cosmogony. The Homeridae, at Chios and elsewhere, besides 
those additions to the Hiad and Odyssey which modem 
criticism has attributed to them, not only preserved the 
Homeric deposit, but individuals amongst them such as 
Lesches and Arctinus became the authors of new epics 
dealing with the various portions of the Trojan cycle, such 
as the *Cypria,' the 'return of the heroes,' and the 'lesser 
Iliad.' The ' Thebais 'and the * taking of Oechalia ' belong- 
ing to the same period were based on other legends brought 
from central Greece. 

To the same line of tradition belongs the rise of a class 
of poems of uncertain and probably of various ages. The 
\ habit of invoking some great deity on the occasion of his 
yestival, before reciting a selected portion of Homeric poetry, 
|iad become usual with the rhapsodists, whose preludes were 
sometimes of considerable length, and some of these have 
been preserved to us, under the name of the 'Homeric 
Hymns.' The present chapter may not unfitly bexoSeluded 
with a brief reference to the most important of these. 

The brightness of Ionian civilisation is pleasingly re- 
flected in the ' H^junJiCL Apollo.' The birth at Delos is the 
principal subject, and the hymn itself was probably sung or 
recited at the DeUan festival, which is in fact described in 
the well-known passage referred to by Thucydides. The 
exaltation of Delos as a sort of Bethlehem confessing her 
unworthiness * at the unlooked-for annunciation is a pro- 
minent feature of the strain ; another is the description of 
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Apollo Citharoedus when he first appears in Oljmfipus ; and 
not less interesting, although more obscure, is the digression, 
perhaps interpolated, in which an attempt is made to 
connect the Delian with the Delphian Apollo, and at the 
same time to account for the comparative neglect of Tel- 
phussa as a seat of Apollonian worship. Edward Meyer 
has called attention to the comparative depreciation of Delphi, 
which he interprets as betraying a desire to exalt Delos at 
its expense, and supposes some connection with the rivalry 
of Athens with Sparta ; but the description of the Delian 
festival is surely too early to admit of such a motive. The 
truth rather seems to be that the poet, or poets, belonged to 
the islands or to the Ionian seaboard and knew of Delphi 
only by report. Another proof of the absence of Delphian 
doctrine is that in the account of the slaying of the dragon, 
otherwise orthodox enough, there is no hint that Apollo 
needs any atonement for that act of bloodshed. The list of 
places visited by the god, both in Greece proper and in 
Asia Minor, beginning with Lycia, Maeonia, and Miletus, is 
unfortunately broken off by a lacuna in the text, else we 
might know more of the Delian amphictiony, whose im- 
portance survived Athenian ascendency. The effort of the 
poet, here as elsewhere, is to bring into harmony various 
local beliefs, not directly deducible from the general 
attributes of the god. The hynm has a touch of gentle 
pathos in the personal reference to the singer himself, so 
long identified with Homer in general tradition, * the blind 
old man of Scio's rocky isle.' The golden sheen overspread- 
ing the isle in the day of her visitation may suggest a possible 
origin for the choice of Delos as the birthplace of a solar 
deity. Some pious soul, perhaps a pirate withal, may have 
seen some glory of sunrise on the rocky cliff and wondered. 
The remainder of the hymn, sometimes regarded as a 
wholly separate composition, besides the curious episode 
about Telphussa, contains a minute account of the god's 
first arrival at Delphi, with a wholly different legend about 
the birth of Typhon from that which we read in Hesiod, and 
a very singular myth about the origin of the Delphians 
founded on the combination of two fanciful derivations of 
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Crisa from Crete, and of Delphinium from Delphis, a 
dolphin. These are preceded by the beautiful description of 
the first arrival of Apollo in Olympus, which forms the 
conclusion of the first and finest portion of the Hymn. ' As 
swift as thought he goes from earth to Olympus to the 
home of Zeus to join the festive gathering of the gods. 
And straightway on his coming the Immortals are engaged 
with song and with the Ijrre, and all the Muses in a throng, 
alternating with their bright voices, hymn the immortal gifts 
of gods, and the miseries of men, which they suffer at the 
hands of the immortal gods, as they live without knowledge 
or device. Nor can they find a cure for death, or a bulwark 
against old age. But the Graces with fair locks, and the 
cheerful Hours, and Harmonia and Hebe and Aphrodite, 
daughter of the highest, join in the dance, each holding her 
fellow by the wrist. And there pre-eminent in beauty and 
in stature, the sister of Apollo brought up together with him, 
Artemis that showers her arrows, is conspicuous amongst 
that choir. There too with them are sporting Ares and 
clear-sighted Hermes, and Phoebus Apollo meanwhile plays 
the lyre amongst them, stepping loftily with a noble air. 
And about him shines bright radiance from his glancing 
feet and from his garment of immortal woof, while Latona 
of the golden locks and counsellor Zeus delight their divine 
souls with the spectacle, beholding their own son at play 
amongst the immortal gods.' 

The * Hynm to Hermes,' of uncertain date, continues the 
same serene and cheerful strain, passing over into mirth and 
humour. Hermes, of all the gods, is the most familiar 
comrade of mankind. He gives them unexpected wealth, 
and helps them in their enterprises, honest or dishonest, a 
very St. Nicolas to thieves ; the average Greek mind obviously 
delighted in listening to the story of his tricksy ways. The 
hymn expatiates on his birth and infancy, which is marked 
by two great feats — his theft of the oxen of Apollo and his 
invention of the Ijrre. His brother Apollo is pacified for the 
first escapade, by the charm of the invention. This hymn 
supplies the firmest ground for the theory that would derive 
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the name of Hermes from the Sanskrit, and identify his 
deity with the breeze of morning which drives away the cows 
of the smi, that is the clouds, that go before him, and makes 
them disappear, while the Imninary laughs at his young 
brother's theft and listens gladly to the music of the dawn. 
But hearers of the hymn had no conception of the solar 
myth which is suggested by the comparison of Vedic hjrmns. 
The spirit of the whole performance has been admirably 
rendered for English readers by the kindred and sympathetic 
genius of Shelley. In another hymn addressed to Hestia, 
Hermes, probably as the god of boundaries, is associated 
with the goddess of the hearth. 

The *Hymn to Demeter' reflects a wholly different 
strain of feeling, inspired by a worship which as early at 
least as the sixth century had obtained a widespread import- 
ance on both sides of the Aegean. It was suggested in 
a former chapter that local village ceremonies and beliefs 
probably survived the most abrupt political changes, re- 
maining as an undergrowth when the tall trees of the 
forest were felled; many instances in illustration of this 
remark may be quoted from Pausanias, and they are 
mostly connected with the worship of Demeter. Just as 
in the hymn before us she nurses the child of Celeus 
at Eleusis, so in the Sicyonic legend she is the nurse of 
Orthopolis, and it is significant that the cult of Demeter 
and Persephone is associated with that of the Eumenides 
and the Fates. The burden of the hynm, embodying the 
Eleusinian myth, is the blindness of mortals to their blessings, 
whereby they reject an offered inamortality. The main 
theme is finely exemplified in the low relief discovered at 
Eleusis, representing Demeter and Persephone and between 
them the boy Triptolemus (or Zagreus), the child of Hades 
and Persephone. Persephone is carried off by Pluto and 
calls in vain on her mother, who hears of her loss from 
Hecate and from the Sun. Demeter then leaves Olympus, 
and is found *by the daughters of Celeus sitting by the well, 
like an elderly woman in widow's weeds. She undertakes to 
nurse Demophoon, the son of Celeus and Metaneira, and 
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would have made him immortal by putting him to rest 
amongst the embers of the hearth, had not his mother one 
night seen her doing this and not unnaturally taken alarm. 
The sorrow of the Great Goddess, in which earth sympathises, 
issuing in the destruction of the works of men ; her joy in 
the restoration of her lost child, making earth to flourish 
again; the secret wile of Hades, giving Persephone the 
pomegranate seed which secured her return to the realms 
below, sustain the human interest of the poem. The 
promise of immortality, in a larger sense than that which 
the poet of the hymn could have conceived, has been drawn 
from the original in a well-known poem by the alchemy of 
which Tennyson was so great a master, reading modem 
thoughts into ancient forms of imagination. We shall have 
to refer again to this hymn in speaking of the mysteries at 
Eleusis. At present it is enough to say that it belongs to a 
time when the worship of Demeter at Eleusis had not yet 
been * contaminated * with that of Dionysus. 

Three hymns to Dionysus are included in the collection. 
Two of these are exceedingly short, one of them a mere 
fragment. In all of them he is the son of Zeus and Semele, 
and in the two brief hymns the mountain Nysa is men- 
tioned as the place of his nurture. In the fragmentary 
hynm this is described as a lofty mountain, well-wooded, 
far from Phoenicia and near the stream of Nile. Thydne 
is also mentioned as another name for Semele. The longer 
hynm describes the first epiphany of the god. He is found 
by Tyrrhenian pirates on the seashore, like a beardless 
youth, with long dark hair. They bind him with withes, 
but he bursts them as Samson did ; the pilot then proposes 
to leave him on the shore, but the captain will not hear of 
it. They begin their voyage, when suddenly wine flows in 
runnels about the ship, with poignant fragrance, and over 
the sail there sprouts a trailing vine, hung over with clusters.* 
Dark ivy winds about the mast, with flowers and berries, and 
on the rowlocks wreaths are hung. The sailors turn towards 

' See the ship of Dionysus, on the weU-known vase, reproduced in Frazer's 
PausanioB, 
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shore, when the youth changes to a lion, and threatens them 
with roaring from the deck. A bear breaks out amidships, 
and sits up with threats. The sailors crowd in terror round 
the pilot, the lion seizes the captain, the mariners all leap 
into the sea and are changed into dolphins. The pilot alone 
is spared and made a wealthy man. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

PERIOD OP TRANSITION — HERO-WORSHIP 

Allusion has already been made in speaking of Theognis 
to the way in which the growth of commerce and industry 
distmrbed the simple relations which formerly existed 
between the members of each tribe. The people became 
more important, slaves were multiplied, and cities were 
consolidated. The right of primogeniture was impaired, 
inheritances were divided, and some powers of adoption and 
bequest were acknowledged. State prosecution, accompanied 
with religious ceremonies, at once regulated and attempered 
the old rough obligation of the avenger of blood. For the 
gentile name — Alcmaeonid, Eumolpid, Lakiad — came to be 
substituted first the national appellation — * Aeschylus, son of 
Euphorion, of Athens,' and by and by the name of the deme 
or district — * Sophocles, son of Sophillus, from Colonus.* The 
spiritual centre of gravity was passing from the family to 
the state, from the hearth to the high altar. And those 
deities acquired a special prominence who had most to do 
with civic life : Athena at Athens, Hera at Argos, Poseidon 
at Corinth. Above them all stands the Delphian Apollo, 
whose authority reached to all Hellenic cities. But the 
family, especially in the extended form of the clan, had at 
the same time an influence which grew with the growth of 
settled institutions ; and the heroes to whom each group 
assigned its origin became more and more the objects of 
ceremonial reverence. Their real presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of their tombs or sanctuaries was increasingly 
believed in, and the worship of ancestors, which had never 
died out, was more and more fostered as assuring the stability 
of the community. The early stages of this movement are 
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of course obscure, but half-forgotten struggles left a lasting 
impress on religious feeling through signal examples of self- 
devotion in the cause of the fatherland (Codrus, Erechtheus, 
Menoeceus, Megareus, Aristodemus, Aristomenes), which, 
whether legendary or historical, are equally important in 
their effects upon religion. 

The steps of this process of consolidation in the case of 
Athens in the sixth century are known with tolerable clear- 
ness, many points having been made more distinct by the 
recent discovery of Aristotle's treatise on the * Constitution 
of the Athenians.* It is no longer possible, as has sometimes 
been attempted, to deduce such development in a direct line 
from the family to the clan, from the clan to the tribe, and 
from the tribe to the city. New divisions required by 
political exigencies were deliberately made to cross the 
former division, which was, notwithstanding, continued for 
social and religious and to some extent for miUtary purposes. 
The ascendency of the great families, especially where they 
have the wit to amass wealth and court popularity, dies very 
hard. Great and small families alike maintained their peculiar 
sacred rites, except where many joined in a conamon celebra- 
tion as in the Apaturia. The Phratry, an old military division, 
continues to subsist, but the tribe, Phyle, is the political unit, 
which is again subdivided on principles of political con- 
venience. For all these changes religious sanctions have to be 
found. For example, the ten tribes, which were substituted in 
the constitution of Cleisthenes for the four previously exist- 
ing, must each have an eponymous hero, who comes gradually 
to be regarded as the ancestor of every member of the tribe. 
This implied a sort of legal figment analogous to the law 
of adoption, but with less of illusion about it. How purely 
conventional this came to be appears from the inscription 
towards the end of the fifth century awarding a crown to 
Thrasybulus at the restoration of the democracy, in which 
the privilege is accorded to him of belonging to any tribe 
or deme at his pleasure. But the case was very different 
at the time of the former revolution, when the national spirit 
rose to meet the legislator who found in time-honoured 
names a sanction for the liberties which he conferred. The 
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Ten Eponymi were selected by the Pythia from a hundred 
native heroes whose names were presented to her. In 
this whole process two divine powers came into increasing 
prominence, Apollo and Athena : Apollo as the high 
authority revealing to mankind the supreme will of Zeus ; 
Athena as the guardian of the city, which is henceforth 
one, and is sheltered under her protecting wings. * Our 
city shall never perish by the will of Zeus, and the care of 
the immortal gods ; so high-souled is her patroness, Pallas 
Athena, of the mighty sire, who watches over her and 
holds her arms above. It is her own citizens who, under 
the influence of wealth, seek to ruin the great city by their 
\ folly.' These words of Solon are very significant of the 
spirit of the higher minds of Attica in the early sixth century. 
The lawgiver's appeal to justice is not less solemn than that of 
Hesiod, and even more convincing, because more hopeful : 
* Her dread foundations may not be neglected ' ; * though 
she keep silence, she knows what acts are done and what 
hath been, and in time she comes inevitably, bringing the 
reward.' Such utterances help us to realise the greatness of 
Solon's achievement. What figures in history as a political 
reform was nothing less than the infusion of a new religious 
principle, affecting, not modes of worship, but the minds of 
the worshippers. 

The reign of law is gradually taking the place of mere cus- 
tomary tradition or the decision of the magistrate. Towards 
the end of the seventh century, in various parts of Greece, 
beginning with the shores of Italy, prominent citizens had 
been entrusted with the duty of preparing codes of law. 
Zaleucus at Locri in Italy, Charondas at Catana in Sicily, 
are specially known ; but they are only examples of what 
was taking place elsewhere. Lycurgus is credited with the 
Spartan institutions, but he seems to be a legendary figure, 
in whom some much earlier and some later tradition was 
concentrated by the popular imagination. At least he can- 
not have left a written code. For amongst other innova- 
tions which the conservative Spartans refused to adopt 
were walled fortifications and written laws. Their prjrpai 
were preserved by oral tradition. The Cretan Dorians, 
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on the other hand, had very early an accepted code of 
family law, which at Gortjm was engraved on the walls 
of an ancient building, of which the stones have been trans- 
ferred to the theatre, itself ancient, in which they were 
found. Draco is the corresponding figure at Athens ; he is a 
real person, and some of his enactments are clearly known. 
The famous legislation of Solon aimed at meeting a special 
exigency, and was social and economical, more than constitu- 
tional. It is interesting to reflect that his wisdom, which 
had so much of reason and experience in it, and was quite 
free from the pessimism which Herodotus attributes to him, 
was allied with the work of Epimenides, a religious enthu- 
siast, and a sort of medicine man, whose reputation as an 
exorcist led the Athenians, in their extremity, to invite him 
from Crete. Plato and Aristotle agree in giving this account 
of him. According to other authorities he was a native 
Athenian. Here we find in the Athenian people an interesting 
combination of native shrewdness with the same simplicity 
which led them afterwards to be willingly imposed upon by 
the mummery with which Pisistratus returned, led home by a 
living image of Athena. It may perhaps be asked whether 
religious forms and practices, thus conventionally modified to 
suit political convenience, must not have lost something of 
their reality, but for the popular mind it was not so : a 
people of lively imagination, who read little, converse much, 
and live in the present, are easily capable of new impres- 
sions ; and new forms which express or satisfy existing 
emotions soon acquire for them the sanction of antiquity. 
The worships which gave expression to the growing sense 
of common civic life were profoundly congenial to the 
advancing consciousness of each limited nationality. What 
rather moves one's wonder is, as Plato says, the native 
strength of the civic bond, which held together under the 
stress of factions that seemed Ukely to tear the state in 
sunder, amidst the contradictory interests of old families, 
novel claims, and restless ambitions. The love of power did 
not altogether supplant the love of country. Both often 
burned together in the same breast. 

That individuals of exceptional originality and force had 
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much to do in moulding the strong fabric of the Hellenic 
communities is indisputable. But it does not follow that in 
referring the rules of life, to which they clung tenaciously, 
to one original source in the person of the lawgiver, they 
were not following the same natural tendency which led to 
the creation of the eponymous hero or of the legendary 
founder of the mysteries. It is also important to observe 
that it was mostly under the presidency of one strong man, 
such as Pisistratus, and in connection with the process of 
consolidation here spoken of, that the arts of architecture 
And of sculpture attained to such magnificence in their 
association with religious functions. The buildings on the 
Acropolis, for example, mark the complete centraUsation of 
rehgious and civic life at Athens. There is hardly any trace, 
of temple-worship amongst the Greeks of the Homeric time. 
The kings of the Mycenaean period had been more solicitous 
to fortify their castles, and to prepare their own beehive 
tombs, than to raise temples in honour of the people's gods. 
Such shrines as that which Chryses constructed for his 
rude image of Apollo were more frequent on the shores of 
Asia than in Hellas proper. The temple of Apollo at Bran- 
chidae, near Miletus, was of ancient renown ; but Uke that 
of Delphi, which already existed in the eighth century B.C., 
it owed its grandeur to the offerings of foreign kings, which 
required a spacious building to hold them. It was when the 
race of kings had departed, and cities became conscious of 
a corporate existence, that they built houses for their gods, 
and supported priests to care for them and to conduct the 
ceremonies which symbolised the continuity of civic life ; 
and just as the monarch of Tiryns and Mycenae might 
summon an architect from over seas to build him a palace 
or a tomb, so the city, which sought to enhance the 
glory of the house which secured the presence of its god, 
might send for some one skilled in arts that were not yet 
fully developed upon Greek soil. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that the city rather than the priesthood had the initi- 
ative in all this course of change. No doubt the priestly 
caste, for instance the Eteo-Butadae on the Acropolis, had 
their interests to serve, and well knew how to work the 
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oracle of the conservative party ; but statesmen such as Solon, 
Pisistratus, or Pericles were too hard for them, and would 
not suffer the religion of the people to be made a hindrance 
to the growth of the state. Thus the safety and glory of 
the conamunity were indissolubly associated with the present 
favour of the gods and heroes whom their fathers worshipped, 
and in whose actual presence, so long as their ritual was 
duly performed, the people implicitly believed. 

The peaked roof of a Greek temple, with the gable end 
or pediment which gave such grand opportunities for the 
sculptor's art, is ascribed by Pindar, together with other 
notable inventions, to Corinth, whose wealth derived from 
commerce gave her an influence on the progress of the arts, 
of which the decorated vases of this period afford abundant 
evidence. 

Thus although it is undeniable that the arts of architec- 
ture and of sculpture, ever closely associated, were originally 
derived in some measure from the Egyptians, in so far as 
mechanical accomplishments were copcemed, yet as theit 
increasing splendour reacted on religious feeling, and 
awakened the native imagination, these arts became, under 
the influence of Greek genius, a new creation and birth of 
time. The Greek so invariably transformed what he received 
into shapes congenial to the Hellenic spirit, that it is at 
once futile and unimportant, when a few obvious resem- 
blances and differences have been observed, to disentangle 
further the foreign threads from the whole complex web. 

A similar uncertainty attends the far deeper movement 
which, while these popular rites were hardening into per- 
manent shape, was in progress among a few more aspiring 
minds, and was ultimately to prove a solvent for the cere- 
monial conventions that seemed so irremovable. The sixth 
century B.C. is one of those epochs in the history of our race 
which mark a widespread access of spiritual vitality. In 
the case of Hellas it is still a moot question how far some 
fresh impact from Egypt or from further east had to do 
with this. But a sort of pantheistic awakening at once in- 
tellectual and religious, beginning from many centres, of which 
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the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the 
mythical Orpheus may serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms. Wants hitherto unf elt were met in various 
ways. Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional 
and conventional worships of the family or of the state. 
There was a deepening sense, we know not how infused, of 
guilt requiring atonement, of pollution crying for purgation, 
a feeling which had its roots in very early times, but was 
now becoming universal. Meditation upon life and death 
brought into a glaring light the inadequacy of the Homeric 
conception of a future life, and a craving for some assurance 
of blessedness hereafter. These desires combining with the 
primeval village festival gave new importance to mystic 
ceremonies, especially those of Eleusis, and had consider- 
able influence in shaping the religion of Orphism, with its 
novel features of mythology, ritual, and discipline. The 
worship of the Erinnyes or Furies, in which the power of 
the curse was personified, also assumed novel forms, and was 
blended with that of other Ghthonian powers. 

The philosophic aspect of this wide movement will be 
more conveniently considered in treating of the subsequent 
growth of philosophy. But it is necessary before passing 
from it to remember that this also must be reckoned with 
in estimating the changes in poetry and general Literature 
which emerged about the end of the sixth century. Now, 
too, the Homeric poems and the l3rric poetry which had 
succeeded them began to exercise a powerful influence upon 
religion and the arts that ministered to it. The worshipper 
\ who had listened to an epic rhapsody, or to some outburst 
of choral song, could no longer think of the god to whom he 
paid his vows after the old crude and scarcely human fashion. 
A refined anthropomorphism tended to obliterate the last 
surviving relics of animal-worship and of savage rites. A 
blind reverence still clxmg to the rude square pillar that 
merely indicated the characteristics of the human form, but 
feeling and imagination craved for something more. And 
this the artist tried to satisfy and to supply. Thence gradu- 
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ally the plastic arts, following in the wake of poetry, set 
before the eyes of those who came to worship the shapes 
and the expressive grouping which might render outwardly 
the forms of fancy. The thoughts of the poet also took a 
new direction. He chose his subjects more inamediately 
from the experience of Ufe : maxims, apothegms, and 
apologues became more frequent with him ; he aimed more 
at suggesting food for reflection, and in speaking of the gods 
avoided what seemed ugly or repellent. Man began to think 
of the power on whom his Ufe depended more distinctly as 
the fountain of justice, and as civic relations were more and 
more developed, these higher thoughts began to find their 
centre in some one or other of the Oljrmpian deities, especially 
in Athena and Apollo. Athena was looked up to by the 
Athenians as their protectress ; she was also their instructor. 
Intermittently and to a less degree the Pythian Apollo stood 
in this relation to the whole Grecian world and to Lacedaemon 
above all. 

The most noted change in this respect was the new 
consciousness about the guilt of homicide which over- 
spread the whole Grecian world, and was immediately 
associated with the Delphian worship of Apollo. The only 
forms of purification known to Homer are fumigation with 
sulphur, as in the Odyssey, and washing with sea- water, 
as in the first Iliad. The latter process survived in such 
ceremonies as the annual washing of the Palladium at. 
Phalerum, and the rush to the sea with which the 
Eleusinian rites began. But there is no hint in Homer of 
expiation through the blood of swine (sacrificed to Demeter), 
or of other forms of ceremonial purgation which afterwards 
became universal. We have an interesting glimpse of one 
stage in this process in the visit of Epimenides to Athens, 
when after a long period of misery the people had called him 
in to heal them. After inquiry, he declared that this came 
on them for the blood of Cylon's partisans whom the Alk- 
maeonidae had slain, when suppliant at the altar of Athena. 
To purge this guilt, the Alkmaeonidae were banished, 
and the bones of their dead taken out of their graves and 
cast beyond the borders of the land. This feeling of blood- 
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guiltiness was in the first instance positive and ceremonial, 
and was afterwards abused, becoming a superstition and an 
instrument of unscrupulous policy. But it contained in it 
the germ of a profoundly moral feeling, and of that conscious- 
ness of sin which is the beginning of a deeper religious 
life. Apollo and Athena thus became vicegerents of their 
father Zeus on earth, Apollo as the author of religious 
purity, Athena as the patroness of justice and equity. 

The worship of the dead is by some thought to be the 
origin of all religion. It is at all events a phase through 
which all races of mankind who have attained to any 
historical importance have at some time passed. In the 
propitiation of the Manes it survived the latest period of 
Latin culture, and was continued by the Greek and Eoman 
Churches in the invocation of saints. In ihe Cyclades 
Charon still gets his coin from the mouth of the dead as he 
did of old. To be without this element of religious life 
would therefore seem to be indicative either of primitive 
immaturity or of a late and advanced stage in the growth of 
the human mind. But the apparent exceptions to this rule 
are) startling enough. Herodotus says that the Egyptians 
have no such custom ; Hebrew religion presents few traces 
of it, unless in Saul at Endor ; and in Homer, as before re- 
marked, hardly any vestige of it is to be found. The statement 
of Herodotus, however, about Egypt is obviously based on a 
misconception. The departed kings, buried with such pomp, 
whose pyramids were maintained with great endowments 
providing for the unending performance of an elaborate ritual, 
were to all intents and piurposes the objects of such worship. 
If the priest endeavoured to explain to his Greek interviewer 
that the worship was not paid to Eameses or Necho as such, 
but to the god with whom the spirit of either was identified, 
the historian's mystification might easily be as complete as 
when, relying on appearances, he had identified Osiris with 
Dionysus. Or it might be meant that the being so worshipped 
was not a hero but a god. The Egyptian Ka or spirit of the 
dead was in the case of a king more essentially divine than 
the shade of Ajax or Orestes. As to hero-worship in the 
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heroic age, I may refer to what I have said above, p. 67. 
The blood which Odysseus pours into the narrow pit, by the 
advice of Circe, is precisely such an offering as in central 
Greece was made at every great man's tomb. The custom 
of providing the national hero or patron saint with a sacred 
precinct, such as had once been the privilege of the king, 
became universal in Hellas before the seventh century B.C. 
There is no reason to doubt that the hero so worshipped 
was often a real member of some family, who had impressed 
himself upon the people's imagination, either by founding a 
dynasty, or repelling an invader, or by his misfortunes, or in 
some other way. But political exigencies also gave rise to the 
invention of what are called eponymous heroes, the supposed 
ancestors of a family or clan, whose blood-relationship was 
largely supposititious. Instead of giving his name to the 
clan, such a hero was often named after it. Semi-divine 
honours were also paid to the mythical originators of certain 
forms of ritual. Eumolpus, for example, was the father of 
those who conducted the Eleusinian mysteries. Another 
true cause of hero-worship arose when a god of former 
days had been supplanted by a more important deity, whose 
son or servant he was now supposed to be. Asclepius, 
Castor, Polydeuces, and others, whom Homer speaks of 
as mortals, may have been gods before his time. 

The strength of the impulse to worship the dead may be 
measured by the number and variety of the grounds which 
made a man a hero. First comes the claim of the head of a 
family descending from patriarchal times. As many families 
coalesced into one clan, the common ancestor of the clan 
must either be found or invented, and every tribe or district 
which came under a common government had its epony- 
mous hero, whose worship symbolised the bond of union. 
As these units again coalesced into a greater whole in 
forming the city, the many festivals in honour of these 
ancestors, real or supposed, were sometimes united into one, 
as in the Athenian or rather Ionian feast of the Apaturia. 
The founder of a colony, who carried with him the sacred 
fire from the mother-city, invariably received such honours 
after death ; and other sacred associations led to the multi- 
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plication of such rites, as, for example, the worship of 
Pelops at Olympia. 

This tendency remained a living power in Greece far 
on into historical times; we know that Hagnon and 
Brasidas were so worshipped successively at Amphipolis, 
and the power of the local hero was the object of such vivid 
beUef that the presence even of his image with the army 
was regarded as conducive to victory. In the same region 
the people had raised an altar to a Persian governor after 
his death, because of his extraordinary stature. Such faith 
must have often been severely tried, yet it survived. We 
can only point to one instance where it appears to have 
been shaken, and in this case it is not the native hero who 
proved so disappointing. When Thebes appealed to Aegina 
for help, the Aeginetans in all good faith sent the images of 
the sons of Aeacus, amd when defeat followed, the Thebans 
returned the images, and asked for men. But this failure 
was not thought of when the presence of the same images at 
the battle of Salamis was believed to have been decisive. 

The hero present at his tomb was supposed to have all 
the human feelings of a living citizen. The vicissitudes 
of war, alliance, and colonisation affected the fortunes of 
heroes as well as of living men. There were many tombs 
of Oedipus in many parts of Greece : for the Athenian he was 
buried at Colonus ; for the Boeotian, at Potniae ; for the 
Corinthian at Sicyon. There was a tomb of Cassandra both 
at Argos and at Sparta ; of Talthybius, both at Sparta and in 
Aegina. Orestes, although not a Dorian, was a powerful 
factor in the Spartan state, and not until his bones had been 
laid within Spartan ground, and a temple raised over them, 
could the Lacedaemonians be secure of supremacy in the 
Peloponnesus. A less fortunate policy was pursued by 
Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, who being at war with 
Argos, sought to exile Adrastus the Argive hero worshipped 
at Sicyon. When the Pythoness forbade this in words of 
contumely, he instituted the worship of Melanippus, of 
whom legend spoke as the greatest enemy of Adrastus in his 
lifetime. This, however, was the action not of the people, 
but of a tyrant. Many cases are recorded in which an enemy 
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received divine honours after death. The tomb of Mardonius 
in the Plataean territory was respected down to the time of 
Fausanias. 

Onesilas, the Cyprian tyrant who besieged Amathus, 
having been slain in conflict with the Persians, the Amathu- 
sians maltreated his remains, but because of a portent (a 
swarm of bees having settled in the hollow of his skull) and 
a consequent oracle, they instituted an annual sacrifice to 
him, which was continued for more than one generation. 
On the other hand, it is equally instructive to observe that 
in removing all traces of the worship of Hagnon the 
Athenian general, the Potidaeans felt, as Thucydides tells us, 
that it could not be pleasant for him to receive their offer- 
ings side by side with the worship of his adversary, Philip 
of Crotona, the most beautiful man of his time, who was 
disappointed of his promised bride, the daughter of his 
country's enemy, and joined the fatal expedition of Dorieus, 
is said by Herodotus to be the only mortal to whom the 
people of Egesta ever paid divine honours. They raised a 
herdon over his tomb and continued to propitiate him with 
sacrifices. Yet his coming amongst them must have been 
a serious danger to their state. 

Pausanias mentions (iii. 13 § 1) that a tomb of Idas and 
Ljmceus was shown near the tomb of Castor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sparta. The historian thinks it unlikely 
that such bitter enemies should be buried so near together, 
but the association is characteristic of the impartiality 
with which Greek religion accorded reverence to those, 
although opposed in life, who had in any way impressed 
the popular imagination. Similarly in Mysia, whether 
amongst a pure Greek race or not, Thersander who was slain 
by Telephus was honoured together with that hero in connec- 
tion with the worship of Asclepius. In the same connection 
another feature of this branch of ritual appears ; for in the 
popular imagination, by all except such rare spirits as 
Antigone, resentment was supposed to continue after death : 
thus in the * Ajax ' of Sophocles, Odysseus although friendly 
is not invited to take part in the sepulture of Ajax whom he 
had offended ; and in the temple of Asclepius just spoken of, 
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the worshippers of Telephus were not permitted to approach 
Asclepius, until they had purified themselves. The reason 
was that Machaon the son of Asclepius was slain by 
Eurypylus the son of Telephus, and for the same reason the 
songs in praise of Telephus that were chanted there made 
no mention of Eurypylus, his warrior son. 

The act of Cleisthenes above mentioned is a strong 
instance of the early prevalence of the same belief. 
Solon, and after him Pisistratus, had appealed from the 
religion of the Eupatridae, which centred in various local 
cults, to the universal sanctity of Zeus and Athena, of the 
Earth and of supreme Justice. But the power of the local 
gods was not extinct, and when making the people his ally, 
as Herodotus puts it, Cleisthenes sought for the patronage 
of great heroes acknowledged by general consent and 
approved by the Delphic oracle, to counterbalance the 
influence of great famiUes whose patron saints were still so 
strong. Each tribe in the new democracy must have its 
own Attic hero. 

The ritual of hero-worship was distinguished from that 
of the Olympian gods in several ways. Whatever may be 
the result, either in Greece or Egypt, of the minute investiga- 
tions which have been of late pursued on the subject of 
temple orientation, the general fact is indisputable: the 
temples of the gods in Greece were so contrived that the 
statue in the main shrine should face the rising sun upon the 
day of festival. The temple of the hero on the other hand 
opened to the west, and looked towards Erebus and the 
region of gloom. This is strikingly exemplified by what 
Pausanias tells us (confirmed by recent investigation) of the 
temples at Olympia. The entrance to the Pelopeum, he 
says, is towards the setting of the sun, whereas the temple 
of Zeus, as a matter of course, faced eastwards. The 
same historian's account of the ritual of sacrifice in the 
Pelopeum is further suggestive. It was performed by the 
rulers for the year, and the victim was a black ram. Such 
sacrifice to those below was not followed by a feast. 
The worshippers did not taste of the victim. The sooth- 
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aayers had no share in the victim, but an ofl&cer known as 
the woodsman, who supplied the wood for sacrifice, got the 
neck and nothing more. His business was to supply both 
states and individuals with wood of an appointed kind in 
due measure for the purpose of the sacrifice. White poplar 
was the only wood allowed, and it is very noticeable that 
whosoever, whether native or foreigner, shared in that sacri- 
fice was not allowed to enter the temple of Zeus on the 
same day. So true is the saying of Aeschylus, that the 
honours of the highest gods are kept apart from those of 
powers below. The exact differences of ritual in minute 
points between the worship of gods and that of heroes is no- 
where clearly stated, except the essential point that in the 
act of hero-worship the blood was poured through an open- 
ing into the ground. But that there were such differences, 
and that they were very clearly marked, appears from the 
fact that a special word (ivarfU^eiv) is used for sacrificing to a 
hero, in contradistinction to the more general term {Ovblv), 
which applies to all sacrifice, but also in a special sense to 
offerings made to the Olympian gods.» 

The worship of heroes from whom the race derived its 
origin was continued with little abatement in democratic times, 
but there can be little doubt that it was for many generations 
one of the strongholds of ohgarchy. No one can read Pindar 
without a keen sense of the inordinate family pride with 
which he regards his own lineage from the Aegeidae as at least 
equal to that of the Heracleid kings of Sparta. The theme 
of every Epinikian ode is that the brave are bom from the 
brave, the noble from the noble, and no motive is more 
operative in his morality than that noblesse oblige. Such 
notions might be consistent with beneficent despotism, but 
not with any real sympathy with the people. The Athenian 
tragic poets sought to popularise the native heroes, and to 
make of them an ideal for the admiration of mankind ; but 
while in doing so they yielded something to the strong 
current of rising democracy, they also ministered to the 

' A third term for religious offering, 6pyid(ttrBai, is used by Plato in La/ws 
iv. 717 B, and is apparently applied to the worship of heroes and other divine 
beings (Zalfio¥fs^ 9fo\ varp^oi) below the rank of Olympian gods. 
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pride of the tyraait city, and encouraged her in her career of 
arrogance towards subjects and allies. Yet the existence of 
such legendary ideals in the past was not the less an inde- 
scribable boon, binding together a whole community in 
indissoluble brotherhood, and bowing the pride of individuals 
under a deep sense of the hereditary glories and the in- 
defeasible destiny of the race. 

The question has been raised of late whether the hero 
was not in every case a degraded god. That this was not 
always so is clearly proved by the cases of Hagnon, Brasidas, 
Artachaeus, and Philip of Croton. That the original occu- 
pant of a sacred shrine was often deposed in the interest of 
a greater deity, whose servant he became, is a familiar 
phenomenon in rehgious evolution, and may be acknowledged 
as the source of much hero-worship. But it matters little 
in this connection whether the fact were so in any particular 
case or not. The hero was equally regarded as a mortal 
who had obtained divine honours after death, and was the 
object of filial or patriotic adoration. 

So much of heroes generally, but an important and very 
difl&cult question remains behind. Is Herakles to be regarded 
as a hero or as a god? The difl&culty is one which the 
Greeks themselves felt, sometimes acutely. In the Odyssey 
he is already both at once : as a hero who had died his shade 
is underground, but he himself is in Oljrmpus and is married 
to fair-ankled Hebe. Pausanias tells us how the people of 
Sicyon had worshipped Herakles with heroic honours, until 
Phaestus, son of Herakles, arrived and instructed them to 
sacrifice to his father as to a god : since when they sacrifice 
a lamb as formerly, but bum the thigh-bones on the altar 
and taste of the sacrifice as holding communion with the 
god; while other parts of the victim are offered after the 
manner of hero-worship. Some found a solution in the hypo- 
thesis of two persons of the name : one the son of Alcmena, 
who died on Mount Oeta; the other one of the Idaei Dactyli, 
more ancient than the former, who had shared with his 
brothers the guardianship of the infant Zeus and had founded 
the Olympian games. Something of this kind is said by 
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Herodotus (Book ii. chapters 42-45). A possible hypothesis 
is that the behef in Herakles was indigenous in Greek soil, 
but as the legend grew, it took on foreign attributes and 
became confused through the ambition of great families to 
show connection with him, and especially from his being made 
the ancestor of the royal family of Sparta. Apart from the 
tale about Olympia, there are not many traces of him on the 
western side of Hellas (only the obscure battle at Pylos, and the 
Augean stable) ; in Aetolia, for example, Meleager seems to 
take his place, as Theseus did to some extent in Attica. 
And yet his fame as the founder of the Olympian games, and 
his connection with Aetolia as the brother-in-law of Meleager, 
would seem to be older than the time of Spartan supremacy. 
The type of the strong man, the ideal of a conquering 
warrior race, is probably more inseparable from Hellenic 
nature than the Hellenic name itself, and is rooted in im- 
memorial antiquity. As Wilamowitz-MoUendorf has sug- 
gested, it may have come with the first conquerors in their 
descent from the highlands of Thessaly. While holding to 
his Hellenic origin, I venture to doubt whether in early 
times he could be said to be exclusively associated with the 
Dorian name. Two of the earliest seats of his worship were 
at Marathon and at Thermopylae ; the latter is not far from 
Doris and immediately below the range of Oeta, but Marathon 
is in no sense Dorian, and there are good reasons for sup- 
posing that it had once been a Phoenician settlement. 

The Cean muse of Bacchylides in the poems recently 
discovered, which were sung by choruses from Ceos, not a 
Dorian island, celebrates impartially the Attic legend of 
Theseus and that of Herakles in its connection with Aetolia. 
Herakles then is Hellenic and not Dorian merely. How 
comes it that so many of his attributes have an eastern com- 
plexion, lending colour to the supposition that, like the 
Hebrew Samson, he is an impersonation of the s\m-god? 
That is probably due to some * contamination * with the 
Phoenician Melkarth. The Greek mariner who boasted of 
his Herakles found that the Phoenician likewise had his 
patron in a god with similar attributes, of whom Herodotus 
speaks as the Tyrian and Thasian Herakles — the adven- 
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turous wanderer, the cleanser of the earth, the indefatigable 
labourer. The twelve labours have an unmistakable solar 
meaning ; the legend of Atlas and of the pillars of Herakles, 
of the garden of the Hesperides and the golden apples, 
all seem in different ways to reflect Phoenician culture. 
It is perhaps not without significance in this regard 
that Pindar speaks of Herakles as not having that com- 
manding stature which the Greeks admired. The writer 
of the article Herakles in Eoscher*s * Lexicon of Mytho- 
logy * has shown by an examination of the early monu- 
ments that the lion-skin was not always an inseparable 
badge of Herakles, and makes it probable that it was derived 
from the east, where a lion was the frequent symbol for the 
sun. Various fables about the same hero, which are not 
indigenous to Hellenic soil, such as the stories of Cacus 
and Antaeus and the oxen of Geryon, also bear some traces 
of a Phoenician origin. Some of these may have been fixed 
in Greek mythology by Stesichorus, whose well-known frag- 
ment describing Herakles borrowing the sun-boat for his 
journey to the west is the most distinct evidence of the solar 
connection. The lion of Nemea is in all probability a 
mythical being. Lastly, to revert to the question from which 
we started : the Greek Herakles from the universality of his 
worship cannot be regarded in the ordinary sense as a hero, 
but rather, notwithstanding his career of mortality, as a 
genuine god. 

I The communities which gradually formed the somewhat 
heterogeneous aggregate to which we give the name of Hellas 
were exceedingly numerous and were frequently at war with 
one another. The Athenians, who thought themselves 
aboriginal, with an infusion of Achaeans from Troezen and 
elsewhere, were of a distinctly different race from the Dorians, 
who apparently came from the far north-west. But there 
were two great influences which counteracted separatist 
tendencies, the oracles ^ndJ^ games. Of the latter we see 
the beginnings in the Iliad in the funeral contests and 
in the allusion of Agamemnon to the prizes which his 
steeds had won ; also in the famous simile in which Achilles 
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pursues Hector not for a cup or a cauldron, but for his life. 
It is manifest that there already existed such local competi- 
tions, perhaps imperfectly organised, as are repeatedly referred 
to by Pindar and Bacchylides, in celebrating some greater 
victory. Such competitions took place first amongst the 
members of the same coromunity, and secondly amongst 
those dwelling within a certain range, the Perictiones. For 
these minor contests the prize of a brazen cauldron or a 
silver bowl was still offered, as for example at Sicyon. But 
at Olympia the gilded crown of wild olive was all the victor 
had to show, and the great centres at Nemea, Corinth, and 
Delphi followed suit with the parsley, oak, and pine. The 
honour of the victory against all comers from the whole of 
Hellas was satisfaction enough. If we imagine the iromense 
impression made upon each visitor at Olympia or at Crissa 
by the excitement of the contest; the intercourse with 
strangers, who, though they spoke another dialect, were 
• easily understood ; the common sacrifices, the procession in 
honour of the victor, and above all, the processional hynm ; 
we can easily understand that not only for the time being 
there was a truce of God, but that in spite of jarring interests 
and ambitions, there must have sunk deeply into the hearts 
of many individuals a feeling of Hellenic brotherhood and 
of pride in the Hellenic name. The rich men who had made 
the voyage from Syracuse, Agrigentum, Ehodes, Cyrene, for 
the sake of an Olympian crown and had their glory celebrated 
by the poet both at Olympia and at home on their trium- 
phant return, felt themselves grafted afresh into the Hellenic 
stock and must in turn have excited in the breasts of the 
spectators new thoughts of the wide range of Hellenic life. 
Both impressions were confirmed by the inspired poet, who 
traced the genealogy of each from Herakles or Aeacus, 
and recited the noble deeds of ancestors who had come 
between. The feeling of community of race and worship 
could not be more effectually impressed. 

In the earliest times, the small communities continually 
at feud with one another would often combine in the pres- 
ence of a common danger. Having thus served together 
in war, they would entertain an intermittent neighbourliness 
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and meet at annual festivals, where the elders of each might 
occasionally sit together in comicil and confer upon their 
conmaon interests. Thus Amphictionies were formed, the 
most remarkable of which, so far as known to us, were those 
whose centres were at Thermopylae and Calauria. The 
Cyclades and neighbouring islands similarly regarded Delos 
as a centre ; the Dorians of Asia Minor met at Triopium, the 
lonians at Pan-Ionion. The authority of such federations, 
like that of the early kings, gave way before the circum- 
stances of later times, when they were overshadowed by 
the ascendency of powerful states ; but they retained many 
of their associations, and the Amphictions of Thermopylae 
could even exercise some actual influence when the sanctity 
of Delphi was threatened. Their power, however, was 
little more than that of the diet of Frankfort when Germany 
was united imder the mihtary ascendency of Prussia. The 
importance of Delos was acknowledged by the Athenians 
when they made it the cardinal point of their confederacy, 
though after a time they withdrew the common treasury from 
thence, and made Athens herself the pivot-state. 

As time went on, the inheritance of a conamon literature 
was another bond of union amongst all Hellenes. We read 
in history of the wars of Sparta with Argos ; of Argos with 
Tiryns and Mycenae ; of Athens with Eleusis and Megara ; 
but are apt to forget that in the intervals of peace which 
after all existed the rhapsode or the minstrel passed from 
town to town, and delighted those who thronged around 
him with the same strains of epic or of l5rric verse with 
which he had charmed his own countrymen. The Iliad 
was popular at Sparta while it was still comparatively 
unknown in Attica. Terpander of Lesbos and Alcman of 
Sardes were neither of them Dorians; but their poems 
charmed the Dorians first and afterwards all Greece. There 
was more of intercourse between the various communities 
than we are apt to imagine. It was only in the late sixth 
or early fifth century B.C. that Sparta began her jealous habit 
of excluding foreigners ; the Greek who could afford it loved 
nothing better, at any time, than seeing and hearing some- 
thing new. Solon left his country, not only to avoid incon- 
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venient interviewers, but to see the world ; and Plato mentions 
it as one of the chief miseries of the tyrant, that having the 
keenest thirst for seeing and hearing pleasant things, he is 
compelled to Uve hke a woman in a secret chamber for fear 
of assassination. That is a touch extremely chajracteristic 
of the Greek mind. But the rivalry of powerful states and 
internal factions rendered anything like union or even 
federation impossible, although wise men such as Isocrates 
in the fourth century began to dream of combining Hellaa 
against the Persian; until Philip of Macedon came and 
Macedonian tyranny put an end to the spontaneous vitality 
of the Hellenic states. 

One of the greatest diflSculties attending any general 
study of Greek religion arises out of this perpetual oscilla- 
tion between uni^rsaHsm an^ jiarticularism. The great 
Olympian deities, while they gradually came to be acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the whole Hellenic race, were at 
the same time claimed by several cities individually as 
belonging to them of special right. Thebes laid a special 
claim to Ares, Corinth to Poseidon, Argos as in Homeric 
times to Hera. Zeus the protector is invoked by all alike,, 
but each nation thinks of him as protecting their own 
land in particular. Earth is the most universal of deities^ 
but in speaking of her the Theban or the Argive thinks 
only of his own land. The travelling sim-god is perhaps 
the only deity who is never thus appropriated to a single 
state ; though he too had a special favour to the island of 
Ehodes. Popular imagination found it hard to separate 
between Artemis and Athena in general and the Artemis or 
Athena that was worshipped in the precincts of this or that 
city. Such local appropriation gave special attributes to 
deities as worshipped under the same name by different 
communities, who sometimes sought to retain them, as the 
Spartans did their Ares, by actually chaining them to the 
shrines. Artemis was one divinity in Arcadia, another at 
Brauron, and yet another in Aetolia, or on the Maliac gulf. 
The Helen who dispensed the gift of beauty to Laconian 
women, or whose aspect terrified the Messenian chieftain, 
was a divinity whose worship was independent of epic 
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tradition. There were Athenas who had no special care 
for Athens : Athena Itonia for example, whose chief seat 
was in Boeotia, though she was not forgotten in Thessaly 
her earlier home ; and the Athena Onka of the Cadmeians, 
whom some have identified with the armed Aphrodite. 
In Lacedaemon itself there were no fewer than fourteen 
Athenas with various attributes, all differing from the 
Athenian Maiden. It fortunately matters little for our 
present purpose whether she were originally an Aryan 
lightning goddess, or a Libyan water deity (Neit), or a 
Babylonian Ishtar. By her worshippers she was principally 
regarded as the guardian of their city. 

The Athena of the Parthenon is no longer simply the 
divine helper, who moves beside the warrior or the coun- 
sellor ; she is the giver of the olive, the patroness of knight- 
hood, the founder of the council of Areopagus, the pro- 
tectress of her suppliant although a stranger, the mirror 
of equity and of mercy. But when from the Acropolis of 
Athens we pass to the rising ground which was regarded 
as the Acropolis of Sparta, there stood Athena, a bronze 
goddess in a shrine of bronze, in the place which had 
been sacred to her before the Dorians came, but where she 
had remained as guardian of the Dorian city. Her title 
Poliuchus corresponds to the Polias of the Erechtheum. And 
here, as on the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, her 
miraculous birth was represented and she was associated 
with Amphitrite and Poseidon. But instead of the metopes 
setting forth the triumphs of Theseus, the whole series of the 
labours of Herakles was embossed upon the bronze walls 
of the shrine : Athena doubtless standing by her favourite, 
as in the marble metopes at Olympia. And * Athena of the 
brazen house,* unlike her namesake of the Parthenon, 
shared all the sternness of Spartan discipline, and was of a 
rigorous unrelenting mood. The Athenian goddess protected 
Orestes and shielded him from the onset of the Furies, 
though he was not an Athenian; but she of the brazen 
house was in vain appealed to, by her own king of Hera- 
cleid descent, because he had been guilty of a rash act 
of homicide. He found no place for repentance, though 
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he had anxiously endeavoured to purge away the stain. 
Athena Alea, the Tegean goddess, whom the Spartans 
likewise adopted, was a deity of a different mood: in 
accordance with her title she gave shelter to the fugitive 
and even to the criminal. Her sanctuary was respected 
upon occasions where the violence of passion might have 
been expected to break through, as when she . protected 
Leotychides and the younger Pausanias and Chrysis the 
Argolic priestess of Hera, through whose negligence the 
Heraeum had been consumed with fire. 

The various attributes attaching to the same deity are 
illustrated by Herodotus when he describes Croesus as 
calling upon Zeus the purifier, Zeus of the hearth, and the 
Zeus of comradeship, and the historian takes the trouble to 
remark that in all these appellations he called upon the 
same deity. 

The connection of religion with the life of the state often 
found a focus in some one sacred object, in which the 
prosperity of the commimity was supposed to be bound up. 
Thus the grave of Oedipus at Colonus was regarded by the 
hearers of Sophocles as the foundation and guarantee of 
victory as against the Thebans. The grave of Eurystheus 
in Euripides is supposed to give a similar advantage over the 
Peloponnesians. The recovery of the bones of Orestes made 
the turning point in the struggle between Sparta and Tegea, 
and the bringing of the bones of Theseus from Scyros to 
Athens was regarded as one of the most distinguished 
services which Cimon rendered to his country. A pathetic 
story is told of king Aristomenes, at the close of the second 
Messenian war. It was doubtless believed in by every 
Helot, as well as by the Messenian exiles at Naupactus, and 
encouraged them in those desperate hopes which led to 
forlorn enterprises and occasioned cruel reprisals on the side 
of Sparta. It occurs in Pausanias, Book iv. ch. 20 § 4, where 
it is told how when Messene was doomed and the Pythian 
oracle had proclaimed it, the heroic king, courageous to the 
last, buried by night in some imknown spot, far from the 
track of men on the heights of Ithome, a sacred thing not 
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further characterised, on the preservation of which an ancient 
oracle declared that the ultimate salvation of Messene 
depended. He then continued the struggle, of which he 
foresaw the issue, to the bitter end. That is not the con- 
clusion of the story: the deposit of Aristomenes was 
discovered centuries afterwards by Epaminondas, through a 
divine intimation when he refounded the city. His general, 
Epiteles, on digging in the place which had been indicated 
in a dream, found a roll of tin-foil on which was inscribed 
the ritual of the Great Goddesses, Demeter and Persephone, 
and this was the deposit of Aristomenes. Here, once more, 
there is an intricate interweaving of policy with religious 
feeling which it were vain to attempt to disentangle. But 
the fact is not the less significant. 

The real presence of the Aeacidae at Aegina, of Castor 
and Pollux in many towns of Laconia, of Pelops at 
Olympia, in proportion as it was vividly believed in, 
helped to keep alive the public spirit and the conscious- 
ness of a common life in these several centres. The 
shapes which religious belief and ritual ultimately assumed 
depended partly on military or tribal exigencies, partly on 
mere chance coincidences, such as the similarity of names. 
Thus a whole cycle of legend grew out of the apparent 
identity of Perseus with Perses, and of lo with the Egyptian 
Isis. We cannot doubt that in many instances the con- 
querors came to share the beliefs of the conquered people, 
and hoped by showing respect to local sanctities to make 
their conquests perpetual. Thus many articles of popular 
belief, some of them extremely ancient, come to be woven 
into the recognised body of tradition. And hence it is that 
many items of folklore demonstrably more primitive than 
anything in Homer make their appearance first at a later 
stage of Greek literature. That is only another proof of the 
fallaciousness of the argument from silence. The ordeal by 
fire, so frequently dwelt on in the * Zendavesta,* appears only 
once in classical Greek literature ; but it is put into the mouth 
of the watchman in the * Antigone,' who is a most perfect 
witness of its existence as a popular belief. The sacredness 
of certain inanimate objects, such as a tree or a stone, is 
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seldom referred to, yet it can hardly be doubted that the 
Thorician stone spoken of in the * Oedipus Colonens * was 
endued with such mysterious virtue by some primitive belief, 
and in this connection we may refer also to the conical Aphro- 
dite, and the aniconic pillar representing Hera in Argolis. 

It is remarkable that a growth so multifarious should 
have retained so many broad features in common. Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Athena, Artemis, are everywhere adored. 
Apollo now adds to his other attributes that of the 
healer of disease. This may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the law of opposites — *he who can destroy can also 
save ' ; but the beUef was certainly supported by the acci- 
dental similarity between Paean, the hymn to Apollo, and 
Pai6n, healer. Artemis now generally assumes the attri- 
butes of Eilithyia, and presides over childbirth. This may 
be connected with her Homeric attribute as * the lion of 
women.' She retains her characteristics as the huntress and 
also the protectress of wild animals. The worship of Hera is 
more locaUsed — perhaps less popular ; she has her great 
temples in Boeotia and at Argos, and the greatest of all 
perhaps in Samos. Pan is a god whose reverence becomes 
accentuated with the rise of popular religion; his worship 
spreads from Arcadia to other parts of Greece and is 
associated with that of Dionysus and Demeter. 

Lastly, in speaking of local sanctities it will not do to 
forget such semi-divine persons as the nymphs and rivers, 
and other impersonations of natural phenomena, which are 
imagined, not always as immortal, but as long-lived : an 
expression of the feeling, perhaps, that man is more short- 
lived than a tree. This multiplication of demir^gods- of 
course accentuated the polytheistic tendency,^^ving rise 
not only to innumerable legends but to manifold modifica- 
tions of mythology and ritual : such as for example the habit 
of sacrificing to the winds. The help which Boreas gave 
to the Greek cause at Artemisium was never forgotten 
by the Athenians, who prided themselves on being con- 
nected by marriage with the god who carried off Orithyia. 
Subordinate deities, personifying abstract qualities, such as 
persuasion, health, hope, love, became attached to the 
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shrines of greater gods with whom they were associated. 
Thus Earth is associated with Demeter (Paus. vii. 4 § 11), 
and we have a goddess of Calm in the temple of Poseidon at 
Corinth (Paus. ii. 3 § 9). The goddess of Health was similarly 
associated with Asclepius, who in Homer is hardly a divine 
personage, but whose worship existed in Thessaly probably 
before Homer's time, and passing from Epidaurus as a 
centre, spread quickly and widely over the rest of Hellas. 
Fortune comes to be personified side by side with Providence 
and Fate. We have Plato's authority for saying that Love 
in the earlier times had no separate shrine, though the 
famous Eros of Polycleitus suggests a different view. Such 
an image, however, might be a dedicatory offering at some 
temple of Aphrodite. 

Many of these innovations may be accounted for by 
a theory which contains a large amount of truth — that 
legend has its root in ritual : that is, that in dwelling on 
some traditional ceremony no longer understood, the imagi- 
nation formed to itself sometimes the object of worship, 
but invariably some history concerning him, which when 
analysed resolves itself into the elements of the ritual 
itself. That all Greek legends are to be so accounted for, 
it would of course be rash to affirm; but the theory in 
question has in many cases proved a valuable guide to the 
solution of mythological puzzles. The point to be observed 
is that the mythological fancy was still active, and that the 
personification of attributes, qualities, and powers, or even 
\ of a name, might at any time give rise to the creation of a 
\new worship, in short of a god. The altercation between 
Themistocles and the people of Andros is a late example of 
this fancy in its lighter and more fugitive manifestation. 
When he sought to requisition them for Supplies, he said 
that the Athenians came in fellowship with two great 
gods. Persuasion and Compulsion. They replied that Athens 
s^med to be fortunate in her deities, but the people of 
Andros were less fortunate, since they had two worthless 
deities that ever haunted their land, namely Poverty and 
Inability, wherefore they could not give. The same half- 
humorous invention of popular demons appears in the 
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potters' song which is given amongst the epigrams attributed 
to Homer ; here every influence (Smash-up, Half-bake, and 
the rest) which can do hurt to the potter's work and cause 
its failure is turned for the nonce into a little deity whose 
wrath is deprecated. See also the curious names of Sperm6, 
Oen6, and Elais quoted by Proclus from the * Cypria * attri- 
buted to Homer. Such * animism * is of course familiar to 
the student of Eoman religion. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TRANSITION PERIOD CONTINUED — THE DORIAN STATES — 
MAGNA GRAECIA — BEGINNINGS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The religion of Sparta represents Dorian tradition in a pure 
but somewhat intensified form, modified not from without, 
but by the special circumstances of the community. The 
position of the plain of Lacedaemon, encircled by hills, the 
paucity of harbours, and even of roadsteads, available for 
the shipping of a primitive age, conspired with the pride of 
a military race in isolating the community. The relation 
of the true Spartan to the Lacedaemonian of the surrounding 
cities was that of an occupying army to a conquered popu- 
lation ; while the Helots, who were mostly captives from 
Messenia, although kept in strict subjection, were not 
excluded from all warlike exercises. The peculiar constitu- 
tion of Lacedaemon, in which the power of the kings was 
limited by the control of the Ephors and the privileges 
accorded to the senate, may have been partly due to the- 
ingenuity of some great statesman, but the realisation of it 
must have been a gradual process. The Dorian conquest of 
the Pelopormese, though in some mythical accounts it is 
represented as a single act, was really the result of a long- 
continued struggle, and the same is true of the domination 
of Sparta over her neighbours and former allies. The con- 
querors, whose persistence was equal to their valour in war, 
seem to have used policy as well as strategy in completing 
their title to possession. The remodelling of the myth of 
Herakles, for this end, has been already touched upon. 
The recovery of the bones of Orestes, and the foundation of 
a temple in his honour on the site of his reputed tomb, 
which is said to have determined the last contest with 
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Tegea, gave the sanction pf the old Pelopidan ascendency to 
the de facto rule of Sparta. In pursuance of the same wise 
foresight, Spartan supremacy at an early period identified 
itself with the Olympic games and the worship of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

The dominant note in all Laconian institutions is, that 
everything else is sacrificed to the unity and effectiveness of 
the state. Pericles speaks of Athenian public life as the 
education of Greece. The Spartans might be called the 
drill-sergeants of Hellas. The laws of marriage, of child- 
birth, of education, the regulations of conduct, were all laid 
down with a view to the perfecting of individual citizens 
as instruments for supporting Spartan rule, and to main- 
taining the number of free citizens at a constant figure. 
It is tolerably clear, however, that these features became 
intensified during the obscure contentions of the sixth 
century. The Dorians elsewhere, although strict in the 
observance of law and custom, and in the maintenance of 
ceremonial rites, do not present the same features of rigid 
militarism with the Spartans of history. Argos, at a time 
when she was already Dorian, was according to Herodotus 
conspicuous amongst Greek states for the cultivation of 
music. And it is impossible to believe that those who 
listened to the songs of Alcman, which the Lydian singer 
made for Laconian maidens wno sported on Taygetus, can 
as yet have been drilled into the monotonous uniformity of 
life which contrasted so unfavourably with the liberal culture 
of the Athenians. The fragments of Alcman in fact reveal 
to us the complexion of a time when Laconian civilisation 
was full of grace and charm, and the stress of war had not 
yet hardened the city into a camp. And such an in- 
dependent personaUty as that of the adventurous Dorieus, , 
whose picturesque career is so familiar to readers^f Herodotus, 
implies the existence of elements that were not easily 
subdued to the stiff framework of Spartan discipline. The 
celebration of the Hyacinthia which was common to all 
Dorian states remained to indicate the freer workings of a 
former time. The development of a rich civilisation, largely 
under Dorian laws, in Sicily and southern Italy affords 
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further evidence upon this point. It is therefore, I think, 
an erroneous or at least questionable view which refers 
peculiarities of Spartan marriage customs to a survival from 
savage life, before the family had become a settled institu- 
tion. The brilliant chapter on Sparta in the late Mr. 
Walter Pater's fascinating volume on * Plato and Platonism ' 
has familiarised us with a view of the subject based on 
Otfried Miiller's learned work on the Dorians, according to 
which the Spartan ideal is clothed with a severe beauty of 
asceticism. It is a charming paradox, and very instructive, 
but if we could throw our minds back into the age before 
the second Messenian war, when Laconia and Argolis were 
v; ^ still good neighbours, when internecine strife between them 

had not yet broken Argos or stiffened Sparta, and while the 
Helots were still a manageable quantity, the spectacle would 
be more really beautiful and more truly Hellenic. Or if we 
could transfer our observation to the island of Cos, we 
should perceive a combination of order and freedom under 
Dorian religion that was more essentially admirable. That 
Greek life, of which there are so many reminiscences in the 
odes of Pindar, was realised in the earlier centuries more 
perfectly than in the later times of which more is known. 
Sparta had not yet recourse to alien acts, or to the exclusion of 
foreigners, such as were Alcman and Tyrtaeus. 

The equaUty amongst the Spartan Slitef which is noticed 
by Thucydides in his preface, and was partly due to the im- 
portance of the armed infantry, indicates a period of free 
development as having existed before the final consolidation 
of the rigid organism. Moreover, the peculiar discipline of 
Sparta is apt to hide from us, what would be interesting if 
we knew more of it, the life of the Perioeci in Laconia. 
When not specially levied for warlike purposes, they must 
have lived under conditions more natural and more like the 
rest of Greece than the privileged few who were subject to 
continual restraint. It was amongst them that certain 
industries, such as the manufacture of iron, for which 
Laconia was famous, were brought to perfection ; and some 
of the communities on the seaboard retained a large 
measure of independence, with their own pecuUar modes 
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of worship, hereditary customs, and manner of speaking. 
The military cordon, excluding fresh influences from the 
north, contributed to this result; and local worships in 
south Laconia long presented features in which Phoenician 
and Arcadian fancies had at an earher time become inextri- 
cably blended.* 

The Spartan ephehi, as we are told by Pausanias, each upon 
his coming of age performed an act of worship to the spirit 
of Achilles. Yet they were surely mistaken if they supposed 
that in their course of life they would be making him their 
pattern. Nothing could be less like an ideal Spartan than 
the Achilles of Homer. Both men are physically perfect 
and complete, both accomplished in spear-craft and all 
martial exercises. But Achilles has been led onward by his 
delight in action, and by his father's precept, according 
with his own ambition, *ever to be the noblest, and fore- 
most amongst all.' The Spartan has never had a thought 
except to do what was required of him by the laws and 
customs of his ancestors. Achilles plays the lyre, and sings 
• of the glories of heroes, for his own delectation or that of 
his friend Patroclus. The Spartan is not without his share 
in music, but he has acquired it through taking part in 
song and dance of a severe and simple kind, in which the 
youth were trained to engage together at festivals such 
as the Hyacinthia in honour of Apollo. Beyond this his 
chief exercise in music consisted in listening to the 
martial strains of Tyrtaeus. Both men have a keen 
sense of honour, but the Spartan's honour Ues in obejdng 
the state, and in commanding his subordinates effectively. 
Achilles, and indeed all the Homeric heroes, place the point 
of honour in claiming and receiving their due ; Achilles is 
nothing if not independent. Every Spartan has learnt to 
be subject and to rule in turn. Diomedes comes nearer 
than Achilles to the Spartan ideal, which, like every develop- 
ment of Greek life, had its germ in the Achaean period ; but 
it is none the less significant that the main interest of the 
Iliad centres in one whose will is his law, and with whom 

* The worship of Ammon may have come in from Libya at some very early 
time ; how it found its way to Thebes or even to Elis, we cannot teU. 
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personal feeling outweighs every other consideration — the 
feeling in the first instance for his own honour, and then in 
a far deeper sense, on account of his friend. Lastly, the 
Spartan is a man of deeds not words, and abhors rhetoric ; 
the speeches of Achilles in the first and ninth books of the 
Iliad, whether by the same author or not, are amoiigst the 
most splendid outbursts of human eloquence. When the 
Spartan spoke, it was sometimes to conceal his thought; 
Achilles acts out his hatred of the man who hides one thing 
in his breast and speaks another. We are warned, however, 
against imagining a mere dull uniformity in Spartan life 
by such examples as that of Brasidas or of the beautiful 
Callicrates, who died at Plataea, lamenting that he had not 
lived'fo^o deeds worthy of him, or lift his hand against the 
foe. 

What Thucydides says of architecture may to some 
extent be applied to literature. The nation which has left 
no striking literary remains is not therefore to be con- 
temned as devoid of genius. The Spartans not only 
dominated Hellas more continuously than any other single 
race, but the respect in which they were held by the chief 
citizens elsewhere in Greece reacted on the mental life of 
other cities, and of Athens in particular. The Athenian 
who found his own institutions crumbling beneath him, and 
his own national Ufe falling to decay, looked enviously at the 
stability and unshaken strength of Sparta. He would 
have found it intolerable to live under Spartan rule, but 
his ideal aspirations received a new direction from this 
cause. 

The influence of the Spartan type on the later Greek 
imagination is almost incalculable. Even the nations 
that departed most widely from it from time to time 
reacted in its favour. The ideas of measure, of simpli- 
city, of sobriety in word and deed, in short of discipline, in 
theory at least were amongst those most deeply rooted in 
the Greek mind ; and discipline or aaxTjais was the first 
and last word of Spartan virtue. Not personal ambition 
* to be the foremost,* but obedience to law even to the death, 
is summed up in the supposed injunction of the Spartan 
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mother to her son, referring to his shield : * either it, or on 
it ' ; and in the epitaph on those who fell at Thermopylae : 

Go, stranger, tell the Spartans we obeyed 
Their mandate, and are here together laid. 

We can hardly be mistaken in tracing Spartan influence 
in the institution, which appeared strange to the Persian, 
of the crown of wild olive for which competition was so 
keen at Olympia. When this is compared with the treasures, 
tripods and cauldrons, &c. &c., which the horses of Agamem- 
non had won for him at various funeral games, it seems to 
mark the advance in the quality of Greek ambition which 
had taken place in the interval. The outstanding dominance 
of Sparta had, as above remarked, an indirect effect in per- 
petuating primitive rites in various parts of Laconia, by 
forming a bulwark against the spirit of change which from 
time to time was operative in other parts of Hellas. Within 
the territory of Lacedaemon, for instance, Amyclae is known 
to have preserved traditions reaching far beyond the Spartan 
occupation. 

So far as the objects of worship were concerned, it cannot \ 
be said that Sparta differed greatly from the rest of Hellas ; 
the worship of Zeus, Apollo, Artemis and Athena was not 
less conspicuous here than elsewhere. Even in the divine 
honours paid to Herakles, although they claimed a peculiar 
relation with him, it cannot be said that they stood by any 
means alone. It is a remarkable coincidence, that at 
Marathon as well as at Thermopylae there was a temple to 
Herakles in close proximity to the scene of action ; while at 
Tegea and elsewhere, in places imder Dorian rule, as well 
as at Sparta itself, there stood important temples of Athena. 
It was only when the rivalry between Athens and Sparta 
had reached an acute phase that the Athenians made so 
much of Theseus, whose legend resembled that of Herakles ; 
while those who sought to foster peace between the rival 
cities represented Herakles and Theseus as bosom friends. 

Before passing again from central Hellas to witness the 
expansion of Greek life in other lands, it may be observed 
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that at the stage which we have reached three ethical con- 
ceptions which are only dimly present in the Iliad are 
rising into clearness : the conception of personal excellence 
{apsTT]), the conception of law {vo^os), and the idea of 
justice as the bond of states. 

The excellence for which a man is honoured is still to a 
great extent physical, but already contains also the essential 
elements of courage, forethought, fortitude, and self-control. 
The conception of law makes no distinction as yet between 
what is written and unvnitten ; in both forms it is a tradi- 
tion from former generations, embod3ang the will and wis- 
dom of the state, to which an absolute obedience is invariably 
due. Law in this sense was contrasted with the command- 
ment of an individual ruler. Such is the contrast drawn by 
Demaratus in his answer to Xerxes, who could not believe 
that men could be brave except under compulsion : * they 
have a master over them, namely the law of their land : a 
master whom they fear far more effectually than your sub- 
jects are in dread of you.' In every change of the Athenian 
constitution, the newly constituted authority was bound to 
determine according to ancestral custom. 
. The idea of justice is more prominent in the verses of 
I Solon than in any previous writing, and carries a sanction 
with it there entirely different from anything that is asso- 
ciated with the word in Homer. It is also to be observed 
that not only the notions of law and justice are modified 
but the system of jurisdiction has been placed on a new 
footing. From the state of things in which the giving of 
judgment was a source of wealth, or in which two talents 
were awarded to him whose judgment met with general 
approval, to that in which the magistrate was bound on oath 
to judge honestly in accordance with the law, a long process 
of development must have come in. The intervening 
struggles are exemplified by those described in Aristotle's 
* Constitution of Athens ' respecting changes in the tenure 
of the Archonship, which culminated in the attempts of 
Damasias and of Cylon. 

The effect was lasting, although the chronic disease of 
faction was not cured even by the heroic remedy of Pisis- 
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tratus. His work, however, was a necessary stage in 
^pr5gress and left permanent effects for good. Ambitious 
as he was, he seriously loved his country, and during 
his lifetime, while maintaining his own ascendency, did 
much towards strengthening as well as adorning Athens. 
It is probable that some improvements often attributed to 
Pericles owed their first inception to Pisistratus. When the 
tribute of the Dehan confederacy was employed in beauti- 
fying Athens and providing a brilliant existence for the 
people of Pallas, the tyrant city only followed in this the 
example of the tyrant whom they had abjured, who spent 
the bulk of his revenues not in building for himself a 
lordly palace, or in emulating the grandeur of oriental kings, 
but in making splendid the house of Athena, in adorning the 
Panathenaic festival, in providing that Homer should be 
worthily recited, and that the infant drama should be well 
appointed, all for the people's behoof. The democracy, when 
they obtained wealth and glory, followed up what was so 
worthily begun ; but it may be doubted whether even the 
Athenian Demos could have initiated these things. 

The view of Hellenic life and culture is not completed 
when we have considered the mainland of Greece, the sea- 
board of Asia Minor, and the islands of the Aegean. Before 
the end of the seventh century B.C., Greek civilisation 
had attained to considerable development in Sicily, in 
southern Italy, and in the north of Africa. This came of 
a second flight of colonisation, proceeding partly from older 
colonies. Sicily had been chiefly colonised by Dorians from 
Ehodes and Corinth, no doubt with a certain following of 
Achaeans, and by lonians from Chalcis and Euboea. Croton 
and Velia, the latter colonised from Phocaea, were the most 
important of Hellenic states in south Italy. While Dorian 
institutions exercised a powerful influence, and gave strength 
to the various cities, such influence was largely modified by 
circumstances, by mixture of race, and the forced amal- 
gamation of different populations under despotic rulers. 
It may be said in passing that Crete and Cyprus were less 
affected by the changes of this period than other remote 
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Hellenic settlements, and retained more of the customs and 
modes of worship which had characterised them in the 
preceding age. 

The object of the Sicilian colonists had been conquest 
and merchandise. The shores of southern Italy were 
occupied by emigrants from central and western Greece, 
mainly Achaeans, who settled as agriculturists in the rich 
plains near the sea. These settlements also became im- 
portant as commercial centres. Greek culture in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia flourished greatly in the times before the 
Persian war, and the history of those cities, if it could be 
fully known, would appear even more romantic than we 
find it in the pages of Mr. Freeman's history. Individual 
character and energy had more scope than at Sparta or 
even at Athens in that early time. The ascendency of 
successive dynasties did not crush out the social and in- 
tellectual impulses, which were scarcely less active there- 
abouts than in the islands or in Ionia. That each city 
had its own peculiar worship appears from coins of Syracuse, 
Naxos, &c., than which none are more characteristic or 
more beautiful. (The importance of coinage marking a stage 
of culture is a topic which can only be touched on here. 
Beginning on the Asiatic coast, it was introduced by Pheidon 
into Argolis probably in the seventh century. Its signi- 
ficance is shown by the tale that Darius put to death an 
Egyptian governor who had issued silver coins rivalUng the 
Dareicos in purity.) The literary products of this rich civili- 
sation unhappily only remain to us in fragments ; but the 
names of Stesichorus, Ibycus, Epicharmus, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, represent a fresh breaking forth of 
originality in the higher region of the mind, which had 
inunense influence on the subsequent growth of religion, 
literature, and morality throughout Hellas. 

Quite another centre, and one of great interest, is the 
Minyan colony of Cyrene. Its early history, as narrated 
in Book iv. of Herodotus, is one of bold adventure, of 
striking vicissitude, and perseverance in spite of crushing 
disasters. The mixture of races is in this case specially 
interesting. Discovered accidentally by Samian voyagers, 
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this rich tract of territory, of which some distant rumour 
had found its way into the Odyssey, was originally colonised 
from the island of Thera; where a settlement of pre- 
Dorian Greeks had blended with an earlier Phoenician 
population. There is therefore a dash of Semite blood in 
the race to begin with, which helps to explain the fact that 
after fresh contact with Egypt the women worshipped Isis 
and abstained from beef. From a quarrel in the royal house 
came the secession to Barca; then immigration from all 
parts of Greece — and apparently a blending of the Barcans 
with the Libyans ; then a conflict between Barca and Gyrene 
in which thousands of the Greek settlers were destroyed. 
There ensued an uprising of the people against the monarchy, 
that was temporarily pacified by the legislator Demdnax, 
invited from Mantinea; then the breach of the new 
constitution through the ambition of the queen-mother 
Pheretime, whose career is one of the most signal instances 
* furens quid femina possit,' * what wild work may come of a 
woman's rage ' in the way of ambition, cruelty, and revenge. 
Gyrene and Barca continued Greek for many ages, and formed 
the last bulwark of Hellenic civilisation on the side towards 
Garthage. Some accidental resemblance of names and 
attributes between Athena and that of some Libyan deity 
led the Barcans into the belief that their country was the 
birthplace of Athena Tritogeneia. (This account of the 
matter is more probable than that Athena came originally 
from Libya.) At every crisis of their history they consulted, 
if they could, the oracle of Delphi, and the ambition of the 
royal family took the truly Hellenic line of competing in 
the chariot races at the great games. War chariots had 
long been the pride of north Africa. Arcesilaus III. and 
his ancestry are repeatedly celebrated by Pindar. In 
connection wth the insurrection already mentioned, an 
extremely curious proof is still extant of the impopularity 
of one of the kings. It is amongst the few vase-paintings 
that have a distinctly comic cast. The monarch appears in 
the act of weighing out bales of goods like a retail dealer, 
— the chief figure being a manifest caricature. 

One more receptacle of Greek life should be specially men- 
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tioned because, although the subject is obscure, it can hardly 
fail to have been in some degree the channel for Egyptian 
influence on Greek art, and possibly on Greek religion. We 
know more of Greek life at Naucratis in northern Egypt 
in the sixth century than our fathers did, but our know- 
ledge is still tantalisingly imperfect. To the commerce with 
Eg3rpt and to the Greek colony at that emporium we may 
at least trace with confidence much of the mythology in which 
the Greeks expressed a consciousness of still earlier relations 
with the land of Nile. The fact mentioned by Herodotus 
of the existence of a class of half-breeds, part Egyptian and 
part Greek, is extremely important in this connection. 

As commerce and navigation made progress, and the 
intercourse between distant parts was thus facilitated, the 
whole body of Greek religious culture became more complex 
in consequence of influences reacting on the mother-country 
from the remoter centres of Greek life, which are difficult to 
ascertain in detail, but are unquestionably real. The history 
of Herodotus presents a wide field, in which the result of all 
these influences is apparent, but except where he himself 
gives the information there is little ground to go upon, in 
assigning the various statements found in him to their 
several sources. He mentions by name Hecataeus of Miletus, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that there were other collec- 
tors of earlier tradition, on whose vnitings he relied. But 
the impression which he generally conveys is rather that of 
oral communication, as when he speaks of learned authorities 
amongst the Persians, or of the priests of Egypt. It has been 
suggested that the various states of Hellas had probably 
written archives, to which the historian may have found 
access ; this may possibly have been the case to a large 
extent, but we know too little of the literary habits of the 
time, and of the degree of jealousy with which such docu- 
ments, if they existed, would be guarded, to be assured of 
more than that in his insatiable thirst for information 
the historian would avail himself of any and every 
opportimity, whether in speech or writing. In regard to 
Egypt it is disappointing to find that he has so little to tell 
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US about the Greek colony, no doubt assuming the facts to 
be well known, and being led on by his eagerness to consult 
the priests of Memphis, whose information was not always 
either seriously intended or rightly understood. 

The whole question of the mixture of other races with 
the pure Hellenic, especially in the countries which formed 
the fringe of Hellenic influence, is one which deserves to be 
carefully weighed in any attempt to estimate the true nature 
of Greek religion. When some great Phoenician colony 
was conquered in its turn by Dorian or Achaean adventurers, 
analogy points to the probability, not of an entire supplant- 
ing of the one race and religion by the other, but to a partial 
fusion in which the persistence of old elements would be 
veiled under the language of the conquering people. Hero- 
dotus speaks expressly of Phoenicians who in his day not 
only lived side by side with the Hellenes in amicable inter- 
course, but, as a consequence of this, relinquished some of 
their own most cherished customs, such as circumcision. Is 
it not likely that en revanche they would communicate some 
of their traditional notions to the receptive minds of the 
eager population surrounding them? The importance of 
Thasos as an early Phoenician settlement is exemplified by 
the immense remains of the mining industry of that people 
which Herodotus himself had seen (Herodt. ii. 44, vi. 47). 
In the neighbouring island of Samothrace, although by some 
confusion he speaks of the Pelasgians as its occupants, yet 
the religion of the Cabiri, which he attributes to them, is 
unmistakably Phoenician. This subject has been already 
dwelt upon, but cannot be omitted here. It is difl&cult not 
to conceive that the legendary empire of Minos, the son of 
Europa, who put down piracy and had the Carians for 
feudatories, had something to do with Phoenician influence. 
And if we turn again to religious phenomena it becomes 
manifest on comparing such fragmentary records as we 
possess that either the origin or at least the development 
of some important features of Greek religion had a Phoenician 
source. Granting that Herakles, Aphrodite, Poseidon, and 
the Dioscuri were originally Hellenic deities, they have 
certainly taken on to a greater or a less extent some features 
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from Phoenician worship. I do not name Dionysus here 
because, although he is often traced to a Cadmeian origin, 
the more authentic indications point to his having come 
into Greece, perhaps through the islands, from a Thracian 
source. Yet even in this case there may have been Phoe- 
nician elements which entered into the ultimate form of the 
legend. 
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While Athens was still struggling with the difficulties of 
her early history, important mental changes were at work 
in what, for the sake of convenience, we may describe as 
greater Hellas. These affected religious conceptions in two 
chief ways : (1) Innovations in mythology and ritual ; 
(2) The birth of philosophy, tending to discard mythology 
altogether. 

1. Stesichorus of Himera, in the north of Sicily, besides 
) introducing novel forms of lyric poetry and improved 
modes for its production, set an example of boldness in the 
reconstruction of popular legends, and the invention of 
mythological incidents, that gave a strong stimulus to the 
religious imagination. Before reflection had had time to 
\clothe itself in the language of abstraction, men had begun 
to be aware of discrepancies between much in the early 
mythology and the ethical feeling which had been cultivated 
in the Ufe of civilised communities. Some of the unpre- 
cedented dramatic turns, which struck the hearers of Euri- 
pides as having the gloss of novelty, were really borrowed from 
Stesichorus. The best known instance of this is his recon- 
struction of the legend of Helen. He felt it to be impossible 
that the daughter of Zeus should have betrayed her husband, 
and been the cause of all that woe. It was a shadow for 
which the Achaeans fought, while fair Helen herself was kept 
safely in the shelter of Egypt. Another beautiful incident 
which Lord Tennyson borrowed from Euripides was taken 
by Euripides from Stesichorus. Menelaus, when about to 
revenge himself on Helen for her supposed perfidy, involun- 
tarily drops his sword at the sight of all that beauty. A 
very similar thought had occurred independently to Ibycus 
of Ehegium. The latter poet's delight in flowers reminds 
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US of the exuberant loveliness of the land of south Italy, 
in which he wrote. 

As mind awakened, imagination could not remain 
stationary. The poets who succeeded to the sacred ofl&ce of the 
epic minstrel were more familiar with the popular religion, but 
in handling it could not forbear from introducing refinements / 
required by the growth of half -conscious thought, which their 
vivid fancy readily supplied. And although ritual had a fixity 
which contrasted with the ever-shifting cloud shapes of 
mythology, there were not wanting innovations in ritual too. 
These were mostly represented as revivals of some primeval 
worship. And it is curious to remark that, as scepticism 
advanced, an elaborate formality of ritual increased along 
with it. The religious mind protested the more earnestly 
against incipient unbelief as itself began to be overshadowed 
with a doubt. 

2. In speaking of greater Hellas and the changes which 

began there and subsequently influenced the mind of central 

Greece, it is necessary to include in one survey the east and 

west together. For the western colonists not only looked 

back to their earlier seats on the shores of the Aegean 

(Stesichorus dwelt for a while at Samos), but were reinforced 

from time to time by emigrants who left their native 

states and sought a newer world. Such were Pythaprf^rfiR^ / 

who brought his wisdom from Samos to Croton, and 

XenoghaneSr-who withdrew from Colophon and settled at ' 

VelTa. These brought with them the seeds of a revolution 

in opinion which worked at first sporadically, but was 

destined ultimately to have a wide-spread influence. This 

was nothing less than the sudden uprising of philosophic 

thought, which occurred almost simultaneously in Ionia 

and in Italy and Sicily. * Athens, the eye of Greece,' was 

not the cradle, but rather the stepmother of philosophy. 

The sixth century, perhaps of all periods the most pregnant 

with new ideas, gave birth to this new creation in the world 

of Hellas. Great generative thoughts came forth unbidden^ 

like Athena from the head of Zeus. The spirit of enquiry 

was already in the air. In gnomicjpoetry, in the attempts 

at a rational cosmogony, continuing the work of Hesiod in 
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the prose of Pherecydes, there were germs of speculation 
expressing themselves in somewhat * mangled forms.' But 
the bold attempt to grasp the secret of the universe in one 
conception is of a wholly different order from any of these. 
When Aristotle says, * all men by nature long after know- 
ledge/ he expresses a truth which is applicable in a special 
sense to the Greek. The love of knowledge natural 
to men existed in Greek nature at a higher power. It 
had for some time been germinating, when it suddenly 
blossomed in Thales of Mil^t^i? He was one of those men 
of the sixth century whom after generations counted as the 
seven wise men. The others were Bias of Priene, Pittacus 
of Lesbos, Solon of Athens, Chilon of Lacedaemon, Cleobulus 
of Lindus, and either Periander of Corinth or, as Plato 
says — for Periander is too odious a tyrant — Myson of Ch6n6. 
These represent what may be called the Gnopaic move- 
ment in Greek thought, the culmination of that proverbial 
philosophy in which the ripening experience of mankind is 
provisionally summed up and recorded in pithy aphorisms. 
Each of these has a partial truth, which finds its proper place 
and worth only when the wisdom of life is harmonised by 
later reflection. Thales, however, while not relinquishing 
an interest in practical things, had a mind which soared far 
beyond his fellows. Doubtless there were antecedents for 
the great leap which he took, not into the dark, but into the 
region of light — * Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
which men call earth * : just as, if men ever learn to fly, it 
will be possible to distinguish some links of connection 
between that and other modes of locomotion. Perhaps it 
may be said that early cosmogony following upon the 
theogony of Hesiod formed such a link between mythology 
and philosophy. It was the first outcome of that spirit of 
I wonder and insatiable curiosity which, as Plato and Aristotle 
both afl&rm, is the mother of philosophy. 

The crude attempt to imagine some affiliation of divine 
powers had behind it the latent need of the human spirit 
to discover order in nature, to attain harmony, if not unity, 
in the conception of the world. It has been suggested, but 
the suggestion is at present purely speculative, that when 
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Babylonian records have been explored, the beginnings of 
philosophy amongst Greek races on the shores of the 
Mediterranean may be rendered more intelligible. Certainly 
the jmnp from Pherecydes of Syros to Thales is a sudden 
one, and the combination of his speculative theory with his 
reported prediction of an eclipse does point to some ante- 
cedent origin. Whatever may have been the contact which 
set the spring in motion, the rise of this new spirit in several 
centres at once forms an extraordinary crisis, both in Greek 
thought, and in the history of the human mind. And the 
wonder is not lessened when we consider that almost 
simultaneously the north of Hindustan, the highlands of 
Persia, the shores of the Aegean, and the cities of Magna 
Graecia should have received independently the breathing of 
ne w spiritual in fluences, each destined to work for many 
centurieson large sections of mankind. The life of Gotama 
Buddh a has been placed conjecturally in the seventh or sixth 
century B.C. Zojoaster * flourished ' about the same time ; 
so did the great Hebrew prophets of the Captivity ; while 
Pythagoras and Thales both appear before the middle of the 
sixth century. 

Philosophy at its birth reacted vehemently against 
tradition and current opinion; and its creators were often 
isolated from their contemporaries. Even when, like 
Thales and Pythagoras, they were not without influence, 
they were as a matter of course misunderstood. Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus, above all, stood apart from the common life 
of their day, and it was only after many generations that 
their ideas, in part at least, became absorbed into the common 
stock of intellectual life. We shall have occasion at a later 
time therefore to develop the significance of these great 
thoughts, in connection with the philosophy of Plato. At 
present our chief interest is briefly to characterise each of 
these men, and to deal with* their speculations in so far 
as they are symptomatic of a phase in the development of 
the Greek mind, and also as they reacted on the mental life 
surrounding them. 

The religious world of polytheism did not see the danger 
to itself in the new strange thinking of such men, which in 
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a generation or two would have rent the veil of mythology 
asunder. So long as they conformed in pubUc, they were at 
first in little danger on this score. And the toleration extended 
to philosophy is in keeping with what was remarked above 
concerning the free scope allowed to individual impulse on 
the shores of the Aegean in the time of the earlier lyric 
poetry. At Athens shortly after this things were very dif- 
ferent. Side by side with progress and speculative inquiry 
there was a growing spirit of reactionary fanaticism there, 
of which Anaxagoras, Pericles, Pheidias, and afterwards 
Socrates were victims. But in Ionia and Magna Graecia 
in the sixth century the fathers of philosophy were rather 
looked upon as harmlessly eccentric, though they might 
quarrel with their states on other groimds. Why Pythagoras 
and Xenophanes were exiles we do not know. Thales cer- 
tainly was a good citizen and so esteemed ; and after the 
A , (> fall of Ionia some remembered with regret that his states- 

\ manlike advice to have one coimcil chamber for all the 

Ionic cities had not been taken. Yet his countrjmaen derided 
him for the strangeness of his pursuits. His prediction of 
the eclipse is simply mentioned by Herodotus, who has 
evidently no conception of the process by which such a 
result was obtained. The historian also records some of his 
sayings. That Thales himself observed the stars is implied 
in the tale repeated by Plato, that in doing so he once 
tumbled into a pit and was jeered at by a Thracian hand- 
maid, who said that he saw what was far oflf, but not what 
lay before liis feet. The girl spoke 'wiser than she was 
'ware of,' for in gazing at the stars Greek contemplation 
could not rest in facts observed, but, as Bacon says of the 
human intellect generally, presumed and encroached on 
what is beyond. It was amidst such contemplations that 
Thales began to meditate on the question, what is the one 
essence of which all things consist ? His answer, * all is 
water,' was the first word of Ionian physiology. It had 
been anticipated even in the Homeric cosmogony, which 
spoke of Ocean and Tethys as parents of the gods ; but the 
new departure consists in sapng not what things come from, 
but what things are^ and in conceiving of the world as alh 
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That in some sense this great utterance found an echo 
in contemporary minds may be reasonably inferred from • 
Pindar's saying more than once, ' water is the best thing in 
the world/ a phrase which otherwise would seem unmeaning. 
But Pindar is too much tinctured with tradition and legend 
to have any clear conception of the philosopher's aims. 
Another saying of Thales is more on a level with Greek 
feeling, but also carries with it a meaning above the reach 
of ordinary Greek thought — namely, * all things are full of I 
gods.* If we take the two sayings together, they may be 
held to anticipate the fine expression of Hippocrates of Cos, 
that * all occurrences are equally natural and equally divine.' 
While Thales was propounding his great thought in 
Ionia, or even earlier, for the date is uncertain, Pythagoras \ 
in Magna Graecia was founding something between a enure?/ 
and a philosophical school. Insatiable of knowledge, he had 
mastered all the rudiments of science that were available in 
the world of his age. He too reduced the universe to one 
idea, that which all the sciences appeared to have in common, 
number, i.e. measure, proportion, h.armoQv . He is believed 
to have made the great discovery that the notes of the Ijrre 
were proportionate to the length of the strings, thus lajring 
the foundation of musical science. Not content with this, 
he made a grand and serious attempt to reform human 
society upon a basis of order which was cognate to his 
central idea. The influence which he exercised on his 
immediate contemporaries must have been intense. A 
native of Samos — whence the interest which Herodotus takes 
in him, as he does in all things Samian — he left his native 
city, perhaps in despair, and after much travelUng in quest 
of knowledge settled at Croton, where he succeeded in 
founding what may be best characterised as a religioua 
association^ ^sed on scie ntific thought. Perhaps such an 
attempt could onlyhave been grafted upon Dorian institu- 
tions (in which the notion of a rule to be observed was so 
prominent). It is very difficult to separate the real from the 
legendary in what is told concerning him. But it is evident 
that he realised, as no Greek before him had done, the 
sacredness of human society; and that he succeeded in 
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binding his followers together in a life of strict asceticism 
through which they sought at once for truth and virtue. 
He is said to have been the first to call himself <f>iX6<roif>o9f 
a lover of wisdom or of truth, rather than aoj>6s^ wise. 
Herodotus distinctly asserts that he formulated the doctrine 
of inamortaUty and that some Orphic practices, such as the 
abjuring of woollen garments, were really due to him. In 
his teaching immortahty was associated with metempsychosis 
(transmigration), to which Xenophanes testifies in saying of 
him (not without a touch of satire) * Once when he heard 
the howling of a beaten hound he said to the man. Have 
done! for in that piteous crpng I discern the voice of a 
friend.' Hence came an almost Brahmanical estimate of 
I the sacredness of animal life. The school of Pythagoras for 
a time obtained such power that the tnumph of Croton over 
Sybaris was mainly due to it. But human nature rebelled 
against the strain of ascetic control, and the Pythagoreans 
were driven out and scattered. The seeds they carried with 
them were not lost, however; and in Sicily and southern Italy 
the fruits were manifest : above all, in two main products, 
the comedies of Epicharmus (of Syracuse, a Coan by birth), 
veiling in homely satire a strain of philosophic wisdom, and 
in the life and teaching of Empedocles, w ho more than any 
Greek combined in one the characters of prophet, enthusiastic 
sage, and theurgic hierophant. 

Yftrt^pVif^pAfl like Thales was a native of the Asiatic 
seaboard, although like Pythagoras he left his native city 
(Colophon), and settled at Elea or Velia in Magna Graecia. 
It is a little difficult to reconcile the image of him presented 
by his few remains with the account which Aristotle gives. 
In his verses he appears as a genial though unconventional 
person, enjoying social Ufe while gibing openly at the beliefs 
of his countrymen. His criticism^^f^anthropomorphism 
is well known: *if lions had hands they would make gods 
like lions.' He likewise anticipates Plato's strictures on the 
morality of Olympus : * Homer and Hesiod,' he says, ' attri- 
bute to the gods all that is most disreputable amongst man- 
kind.' As Alcibiades says of Socrates, this negative aspect 
may be taken for the Silenus mask of the man, and it is not 
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really incompatible with the serious positive aspect of his 
contemplation of which Aristotle speaks : ' He looked out 
upon the whole heaven, and afl&rmed that the one was God ' ; 
or with his own saying : * One God in heaven and earth is 
above all, not like to mortals either in form or mind. He is 
all sight, all thought, all hearing.' That is a summit 
of abstraction beyond Thales, and one which had remark- 
able consequences in subsequent philosophy. . 

Heraclitus m eanwhile, at Ephesus, following after Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, whose speculations do not at 
present interest us, rose to a corresponding height of idealism \ 
even more fruitful in results, in taking fire for his element, 
and energyt if he is aright interpreted, for his ide a. This 
principle, when afterwards brought into contrast with the 
Eleatic unity, came to be regarded as a mere afi&rmation of 
motion against rest. But the fragments of the philosopher 
himself are suggestive of a more comprehensive view, not 
fully enucleated (a thing impossible at that stage of positive 
knowledge), but containing in germ many of the principles 
which modem science has most clearly established, and 
which modem philosophy most approves. This will fall to 
be considered afterwards, but two points cannot here be 
passed over : the character of Heraclitus and his attitude 
towards popular religion. Through all his utterances there 
breathes not only the loftiest pride but the bitterest con- 
tempt, especially for his fellow citizens. He is a fit proto- 
type of the great soul which Plato describes, that is bom 
within a narrow community, and despising pubUc affairs turns 
to philosophy. Even more remarkable than Xenophanes' 
rejection of human gods is Heraclitus' derision of bloody 
sacrifice — inasmuch as ritual had a firmer hold on the Greek 



mind than mythological representation. Heraclitus' influence 
was so penetrating, although he spoke above the heads of his 
contemporaries, that he deserves even more attention than the 
rest. In resolving all things into change and motion, he 
summed up the ruling tendencies of contemporary thought. 
The first effect of reflection was some vague consciousness 
of flux and change. And this, as we shall find, is one of the 
keynotes in Herodotus, the serenity of whose narrative does 
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not prevent a tone of sadness from pervading his whole 
work. It is natural to suppose that he caught this from 
previous tradition. We cannot credit him with having 
invented the whole story of Croesus and Solon, or the con- 
versations between Xerxes and Artabanus. He wrote down 
what he had heard or read, and it is now impossible to say 
how much is original in him. It is enough to have observed 
the affinity of sadness which links him to the 'weeping 
philosopher/ and to the strain of ' Ionian pessimism.' 

The early philosophical schools acted and reacted on each 
other. It is a mistake to follow the ancients in separating 
them by hard and fast lines. 

The problem had arisen in Ionia : * What is the sub- 
stance whereof all are made ? * Men answered in a word : 
* Water,' * Air,' * Infinity,' &c. Pythagoras answered, * Num- 
ber ' ; Xenophanes * One supreme whole * ; Heraclitus * Fire, 
for which aU things are exchanged, according to a universal 
law : the world is eternal change, a cycle of progress, 
energy in order.' Panjaenides cried, * No change ! That is 
8m appearance only. It is. One is, and all is one. Growth 
and decay are exiled to non-entity.* By and by attempts 
were made to reconcile these jarring notes : number, 
measure, proportion, were stamped upon the infinite, 
form upon substance, mind upon the elements, creating 
order out of infinite confusion. But this intellectual move- 
ment attained to completeness only in the ripest growth of 
the philosophy of Plato. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

PINDAB AND HEBODOTUS 

Hellenic life and culture in the broadest sense during the 
early years of the fifth century B.C. are mirrored for us with 
considerable fulness, together with much that had preceded, 
in the Epinikian odes of Pindar , and in the histories of 
Herodotus. A few of Pindar's extant songs are perhaps 
earHefThan the struggle with Persia, but the great bulk of 
those that remain are subsequent to that event, and, though 
not referring to it explicitly except here and there, their 
interest is heightened by the general sense of added glory 
and security which now pervaded the Grecian name. Though 
his allusions are marked with severe reserve, * to tie up envy 
evermore enlarged,* the poet had evidently some feeling of 
what was involved in the heroic action of Sparta, Athens, 
and Aegina. He comprehends in his wide-sweeping glance, 
from an aristocratic and conservative point of view, all that 
was most significant in the political movements that were 
at work, from Thessaly to Cyrene. He thus enables us to 
^^auge the level to which Greek thought and feeling rose at 
this time, elsewhere than in Athens. In poetising men's 
beliefs, his genius sublimates them into a vehicle for conso- 
lation or admonition. The fluidity of Greek mythology and 
legend makes this possible without any consciousness of 
violent or abrupt modification. Pindar cannot be fully under- 
stood without tcbking into account the mystical and also the / 
philosophic movements briefly touched in the preceding ^^ 
chapter. We note in him therefore a phase of feeling and L 
reflection on the highest themes, in which an incipient 
rationalism is consistent with the heartiest faith and rever- \ 
ence. 
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Pindar was a Theban, and although when occasion calls 
for it he duly recognises the great achievements in which 
Thebes was prevented by her rulers from taking part, it is 
not without surprise that on a survey of his odes we find so 
little reference either to Athens or Sparta. The victory of 
Megacles celebrated in the sixth Pythian was gained in the 
year of the battle of Marathon, and the chief historical allu- 
sion in it is to the renewal of the temple at Delphi by 
the Alcmaeonidae. The second Nemean is in honour of 
Timodemus, whose fathers came from Salamis, and the only 
trace of the battle is that Athens is spoken of as 'great/ 
Even here Marathon seems to be known to Pindar chiefly 
as a place where annual games were held. 

In selecting Pindar and Herodotus as representing the 
transition period of which the pivot was the Persian war, 
we are the more fortunate in that Pindar on the whole 
reflects the conservative, Herodotus the progressive spirit 
of the time. ]6oth are pan-Hellenic, and the period to 
which they belong was one in which the Hellenic name 
came nearer than before or afterwards to harmonious unity. 
But broadly speaking Pindar is Achaean and Dorian, or 
rather simply Greek, while Herodotus is virtually an Ionian 
and a frank admirer of Athens. Pindar also appreciates the 
great deeds of Athens, but holds them in the balance with 
those of Pausanias and of Theron ; Herodotus too is ready 
to speak of the victory at Plataea as the fairest which any 
general ever won, but he does not conceal his hearty friend- 
ship for the Athenian people, nor the value which he sets on 
the liberty which they enjoyed. In reading Pindar, as has 

I often been observed, we breathe an f^r^Rhnrr^^io. atn^^ppliArp^ 
and are in constant intercourse with the scions of great 
houses in whom the blood of gods still flows. The men who 
are celebrated in the Epinikian odes are mostly descendants 
either of Herakles, or of Cadmus through the Aegeidae, or of 
Apollo. The Aeolian and Lydian elements in his music 
tend to soften a little his Dorian exclusiveness and austerity, 
but the loftiness of his air throughout has a twofold source, 

^ \ the pride of genius, and the pride of race. That is his atti- 
tude towards the world at large, but the stores of legend and 
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of earlier mythology, which it had been his cue to master, 
are handled by him not only with unwavering reverence 
but with a freedom inspired by ruling ideas, drawn partly 
from a wide experience and partly from the genius of Greek 
thought, which had now reached an advanced stage of reflec- ] 
tion. 

The singer is closely associated with great families and 
with the priesthood ; yet his mind is not made rigid or 
conventional as one might expect. The expansiveness of j 
the Greek intellect asserts itself afresh, and the spirit of the I 
poet moves along a higher plane than that of the traditions I 
which afford the material for his art. He shrinks from attribu- ^ 
ting to the gods any motive that in human hfe would involve /s 
the charge of meanness. Not Hera but Themis is, in his 
mythology, the first bride of Zeus and mother of the Hours, 
because Themis is the goddess of law and order, and supreme 
over the Dorian states. It is observable that while the gods, 
in his poetry, retain all the fulness of individual hfe, the 
generalised use of Oeos for a divine being occurs in him 
more frequently than heretofore. The lives of heroes, 
including Herakles, are celebrated in such a way as to 
insinuate some lesson suitable to the character and circum- 
stances of the person for whom the ode is written, and 
towards whom the poet bears himself with the dignity of a 
friendly monitor, as well as with the most penetrative and 
dehcate S3m[ipathy. Moderation is constantly inculcated, x h 
Patience and hope, quietness and confidence, fear of the /\ 
gods, the avoidance of envy even while contemning it, the 
changefulness of life, in which a single achievement may 
compensate for much labour and trial, are other thoughts 
repeatedly suggested. * Excellence * (dpsn]) is a word of 
constant recurrence, and in Pindar may be generally ren- 
dered * splendid achievement.' Intrinsic worth, rather than |i ^ 
meritorious service, is the leading thought. The aim con- 
tinually set before the athlete is that of equalling or surpas- 
sing the excellence of his sires. Sometimes it is that of 
restoring the reputation of a house, whose fame has for a 
while been silent. 

That the Olympic crown was a reward of bodily exercise. 
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which according to Christian teaching * profiteth little,' is not 
the whole account of the matter. What Pindar values is 
the energy, the perseverance, the training in endurance and 
in courage, which in warlike times was really the height of 
virtue. He also recognises that success is not always given 
to the strong or swift, that fortune conquers where strength 
fails. This is only a fresh instance of the limitation of the 

\ human lot. Two leading thoughts of frequent recurrence 
are law {yofios) and time. The famous passage quoted by 
Herodotus, ' vofios the king of all,' does not stand alone. 
But in Pindar's view this great conception was associated 
with Dorian (not necessarily Spartan) institutions. The 

^ notion of time is more abstract, and even more characteristic 
of Pindar's thought. Time is the chief of the immortals 
(Fragment 4). It is he who alone realises the decrees of 
fate. There is a striking coincidence here between Pindar 
and Milton, at least in one of his moods, and the parallel of 
expression is so close that it seems difficult to resist the 
inference, very interesting if true, that our great poet read 
Pindar at the age of twenty-two. The words in the seventh 
sonnet on his twenty-third birthday — 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even, 

To that same lot however mean or high 

Toward which time leads me, and the will of heaven — 

are a close if somewhat Christian rendering of the sixty- 
seventh line of the fourth Nemean, * but to me whatsoever 
excellence sovran destiny gave, well know I that time in 
moving onward shall accomplish that as decreed.' 

The Epinikian odes are steeped with the spirit of the 
religion of Zeus and of Apollo. Athena, if less often 
present, is conspicuously recognised. The conquest of the 
Giants, the suppression of Typhon, the slaying of the 
serpent Python, illustrate the supremacy of the divine 
I order over rebellious powers. The release of the Titans, on 
the other hand, is an example of the clemency of Zeus held 
up for imitation by kings. But there are significant 
references to other worships, which show the range of the 
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poet's interest, and in the case of the Great Mother, perhaps, 
betray a personal feeling. It is observable that he com- 
bines an adhesion to orgiastic rites with his austerity, and 
that his worship of Apollo does not exclude an allusion 
to Ammonian Zeus when he is celebrating a Cjrrenaic victor. 
He is also ready to personify attributes, such as the goddess 
of Tranquillity, or * Memory with the bright frontlet,' or 
Mercy the divine ; the mythopoeic spirit was still active in 
him. The religion of the Graces, whose ancient worship 
at the Minyan Orchomenos under the names of Aglaia, 
Euphrosjme, and Thalia is the main theme of the fourteenth 
Oljmapian, is continually present to the mind of the poet. 
Originally nature goddesses of springtime, they had become 
the embodiment of all that cheers and soothes the lot of | 
men — associated with all genial powers, above all with the 
power of song. Professor Bury well observes : * The poems 
of Pindar " bum bright,'* to use an expression of his own, 
with the presence of the Graces. Xdpc9 may sometimes be 
translated the spirit of art, but the sphere of the Charites 
was wider and cannot be better defined than Pindar has 

defined it himself : 

aifv vfifit^v 

tA TSpTTvd TS fcal ykvK^a 

avariWsTai irdvra jSpOTois^ 

Ksl <ro<f)69^ el KoXos, si ti,s d^fKaos dvrjp, 

(** On you depends the rise of all things pleasing and delightfol for 
mortals, if any man be wise, if any noble, if any brilliant in renown.") 

It was natural that they should be sovran ladies in a 
world of art, which was conversant mainly with "the 
delightful things in Hellas," and ... in all his epinician 
hymns, except three ... of very small compass, Pindar 
either mentions the Graces or alludes to their influence.* 
X.dpi,s in Pindar might often be translated in Tennysonian 
language * The Gleam.* 

In speaking of the altar of Zeus Hellenios in Aegina the 
poet simply preserves the traditional title of the father of 
the Dorian race and of the Aeacidae. The ode in which 
this title of Zeus occurs was written at all events before the 
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battle of Salamis, to commemorate the victory in the boys* 
Pancratium of Pytheas, a namesake of him who received 
so many wounds at Artemisium. The same victory of the 
boy Pytheas was celebrated by Bacchylides with a similar 
allusion to his trainer, the Athenian Menander. But the 
two odes in which the word * Pan-Hellenes ' occurs are 
probably subsequent to the Persian war. 

The growth of heroic legend may of course be largely 
illustrated from Pindar. We may select as an example 
the development of the fable concerning Castor and Pollux. 
In the third Iliad, where Helen looks in vain for them on 
the field of Troy, they are both already hidden beneath boon 
earth. In the Odyssey, they have a partial inunortality 
which they share on alternate days. In Pindar we have 
this beautiful tale, that although twins they were one of 
mortal and one of immortal birth, and that when Pollux 
was wounded to the death, Castor prayed to Zeus for him. 
The Father granted him either to enjoy his immortality, 
or to share it with his mortal brother, and he chose the 
latter. An earlier version of the legend appears in the eleventh 
Pythian, v. 63. Here they still live and die on alternate days, 
while in later allusions six months is the period alternately 
assigned to each ; and in Euripides the brothers of Helen 
are identified with the constellation of the Twins. 

Pindar's pan-Hellenic spirit does not prevent him from 
showing personal preference ; his love for Thebes and pride 
in her appear continually. It must be remembered that he 
was bound to please the Hellenes generally — those also who 
had joined the Mede, and that his Aeginetan friends, who 
by the consent of Hellas had won the prize of bravery at 
Salamis, had not long since been openly hostile to Athens. 
Yet it is strange that he should so little have anticipated 
the full significance of the repulse of Persia or the unique 
position which it secured for the Athenians. Once indeed, 
in praising the Aeginetan Cleander, he expresses the relief to 
all Hellas when the impending danger had passed away ; and 
in celebrating another Aeginetan, Phylakidas, the brother 
of Pytheas, he refers briefly to the part taken by Aegina 
in the battle of Salamis. *Even but now in war might 
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Aias' city Salamis bear witness to her deliverance by Aegina's 
seamen and the destroying tempest of Zeus, when death 
came thick as hail on the unnumbered hosts. Yet let no 
boast be heard. Zeus ordereth this or that.' And in the 
dithyramb of uncertain date, of which two fragments remain, 
composed for performance in the Athenian Agora, he cele- 
brates the * violet-crowned city * as the prop of Hellas, for 
which he was rewarded by the Athenians, and is said to 
have been fined by his own countrymen. This tradition 
rather confirms what has just been said, in accounting for 
the scant praise of Athens in his Epinikian odes. Almost 
the only encomium of her which occurs in them is that 
a good trainer of athletes, such as Menander was, may be 
expected to come from Athens. In the praise of the 
Athenian Megakles, we seem to perceive some suspicion 
or dislike of the forward Uberal movement which threat- 
ened to place the great families at a disadvantage. ' I agree 
with this, that envy is the requital of fair deeds. They say, 
however, that prosperity is then more stable when it is 
not unmixed.* It can hardly be accidental that the man 
whose victory called forth this strain was an Alkmaeonid, and 
that in speaking of him the poet expressly refers to the 
merit of that family in having renewed Apollo's temple. 

Nor can the fact be overlooked that the lover of the Dorians 
and their order (svpofiia) is not known to have celebrated any 
Spartan victor, and that while acknowledging the achieve- 
ments of Lacedaemon, and reverencing her sanctities (or 
rather those of Amyclae and Therapna), he hints once not 
obscurely that the Spartan Heracleidae forgot the rock whence 
they were hewn. His own family pride, as one of the Aegeidae, 
repeatedly shows itself, and through another line he claims 
afi&nity with Argos; thus the close relationship between 
Thebes and Aegina, as well as the pure Dorian stock that 
ruled that island, may help to account for the large propor- 
tion of Aeginetan lays. The Thessalian Aleuadae were his 
. first employers (cp. Bacchylides, Ode xiv.), and in spite of 
drawbacks which are clearly felt, he heartily admires the 
splendour of his patron Hiero. But his friendship for 
Theron of Agrigentum has less of reserve, and one is bound 
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to recognise the reality of the good side of the tyrant's 
character which is put forward by the poet, while the deeds 
of violence are suppressed in silence. He seems equally 
ready to praise (when paid for it) both tyrants, though 
they were ready to fly at one another's throats. He is at 
home in Bhodes, and hardly less so in Cyrene, although 
here again his encomium is dashed with notes of warning. 
His love of nobleness and of all things high and great, 
while held within religious limits of moderation, is com- 
mensurate with his scorn for what is base, especially of 
the envy w^hich proves an empty mind. 

Pindar's pride of birth appears also in his contempt for 
excellence that is merely acquired. Native genius, not 
learning, is what he values, yet in the eighth Pythian, 
which some think his latest ode, he expresses a well-con- 
sidered recognition of the value of training, which may be 
set against some extravagant utterances on the other side. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that in some respects 
he does not rise above the level of his age and class. 
Experience had not yet taught the value of chastity as 
such, or the accumulated misery which the breach of it 
involves. The lesson which Plato only learnt in age was 
not taught by Pindar ; it is with a strange feeling that one 
turns from the first Pythian to the fragments of the scolion 
written for Xenophon of Corinth, who had set up a house 
of fifty girls in fulfilment of a vow, presumably to Aphro- 
dite. Greek euphemism could hardly go further than in 
the line * In all that is pretty there is compulsion * ; ignoring 
the fact that the * necessity ' (ava/yfcrf) here is but organised 
brutality (vl3pis). Well might the poet wonder what the 
Lords of the Isthmus would say of him. Some lines 
addressed to the young Theoxenus of Tenedos also prove 
that Pindar was not exempt from the special taint which 
by this time had become established in the social life of 
Hellas. In both these respects he has fallen far below 
Homer. 

We turn gladly from these lapses to the passages in 
which, almost for the first time in Greek literature, there 
is expressed the hope of a blessed immortality. In the 
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Epinikian odes, he imagines the dead ancestors as in some 
way affected by the successes and the glories of their 
descendants. In the odes of lamentation which were 
written for the consolation of persons suffering from recent 
loss, he sang more distinctly of a happy life to be. The 
hope, as in Plato, is associated with a doctrine of trans- 
migration (see Fragment 4), and is also connected with the 
value attached to the Eleusinian mysteries (Fragment 7). 
But the most significant passage on this subject is the 
second Oljnnpian, in which he appears to have in mind 
that Theron, who was afflicted with a lingering and fatal 
disease, must be looking forward, like Cephalus in Plato, to 
the life beyond the grave : — 

* The deed once done must have its issue, be it right or 
wrong. Not even time can uncreate it, time who fathers all 
things. Yet god-given success may bring with it forgetful- 
ness of what is past. Sorrow dies hard, but yields to the \ 
prevailing power of present joy, when destiny lifts up the ' 
life and sends prosperity. . . . When one hath gained the ; 
victory for which he strove, ill thoughts relax their hold. 
Wealth adorned with excellent endeavour brings opportunity 
for divers aims, suggesting eager yearnings for high enter- 
ipdae; a conspicuous luminary, enlightening the path 
without fail. Only let him who hath it be aware of what 
ensues, that when men die their thoughts on earth shall 
perish, and forthwith all earthly debts are paid ; but in the 
underworld there is a judge, who sums the account of all the 
sins conmiitted in this realm of Zeus ; and from that dire 
sentence there is no reprieve.^ But for the good remains a 
life exempt from toil, where equally by day and equally by 
night for evermore the sunlight cheers them : not harassing 
the stubborn glebe with stalwart arms, nor ploughing the wide 
sea to eke out a scanty livelihood; but companioned by 
deities of high renown, who delighted in their faithfulness on 

* Op. Hamlet iii. 8 : 

There is no shaffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature; and we oorseWes compeUed, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 
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earth, they share in an existence free from tears» The 
others are yoked to torment too terrible to see. 

* Now all whose constancy hath thrice in either world 
endured to keep the soul entirely apart from wrongdoing, 
ascend by the way Zeus wendeth to the high place of 
Cronos ; where breezes from the ocean stream are ever blowing 
round about the islands of the blest ; and flowers all-golden 
glow, some blossoming on stately trees that hold the ground, 
others nourished by the living waters : with chaplets and 
festoons whereof they enwreathe their arms. 

< Even so determineth the righteous doom of Bhadaman- 
thys, whom father Cronos ever keeps beside him on the 
judgment seat, Cronos, whom Bhea, enthroned above the 
world, still owneth for her husband. Peleus and Cadmus too 
are conspicuous thereamong, and thither too the mother of 
Achilles brought him, when she had prevailed upon the 
heart of Zeus. *Twas he that overthrew Hector, Troy's 
resistless unsubduable stay: 'twas he gave Cycnus to his 
death, and Eds' Aethiopian son.' 

It remains to notice the advance in ethical reflection 
which is marked in Pindar, and the deficiencies which are 
equally marked. The solidarity of the family awakens his 
keenest S3m[ipathies ; the~i3heritance of excellence in a 
household is prized above everything ; the fathers are 
blessed in the sons. The poet's power of entering sympa- 
thetically into the varied circumstances of the men of noble 
birth who employed him, and giving them spiritual counsel 
suited to their truest need, is, ethically speaking, the 
most interesting aspect of his work. Order is the pre- 
server of states, especially when combined with hospitality 
{BifiLs cdyTSLpa Alos ^sviov), and faction is their destruction. 
Opportunity (fcaiposi) is another favourite idea : there is a time 
for speech and a time for silence ; often the word left un- 
spoken hath the greater honour. Pindar himself has but 
a moderate fortune, although he tells us that he has funds 
deposited in the temple of a neighbouring hero Alcmaeon ; 
but with all his admiration of personal excellence, he is by 
no means insensible to the glamour of wealth and power 
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where these are accompanied with liberality in spending and 
energy in use. In praising Hiero (* Olymp/ i.) he frankly 
says that kingship is the highest thing : so far is he from 
sharing the hatred of tyrants as such, which Athens felt and 
Sparta professed. Gold, he says, the child of Zeus, gladdens 
the heart of man. His praise of Theia, the goddess of the 
golden gleam, is not purely symbohcal, nor, as some have 
thought, merely associated with the gilding of the Olympian 
crown. Yet he would not have men trust in riches, or be the 
slaves of fortune. * Truth ' is often on his lips, but he acknow- 
ledges that beauty (x^p^s) may sometimes obliterate truth ; 
what he most deprecates is the indolence that shrinks from 
enterprise. Time, as before observed, is a dominant idea. 
'The days that follow are the truest witnesses; and time 
befriends the righteous.' His morality is still merged in 
opinion and convention, yet he has several noble maxims in 
accord with Aeschylus : * It irks me not to suffer, where all 
are to suffer with me,' he says when overawed by the eclipse 
of the sun. ' The road of virtue is direct and leads to a good 
end.* * War is sweet to the inexperienced * (compare 
Thucydides) ; yet he disdains not to say that ' stolen waters 
are sweet.* 

While sjmapathising deeply with his aristocratic friends 
and employers, he has none of that pure human feeling for 
the people which Aeschylus shows, and but little tenderness 
for man as man. 

'Euphemia ' is one of his chief notes, and is apt to conceal 
from inattentive readers the deep tone of melancholy which 
often prevails in him. Thus in praising the Pelopidae, he 
appears as ignorant of the horrors of that house as if he had 
never heard of Atreus or Thyestes. Yet the tale of Pelops* 
line must have been well known to him, and he knew more 
than he cared to tell of the fall of Polynices and the fatal son 
of Laius, to whom he traced his stock. His strange silences 
are partly due to the fear of awakening envy. 

Pindar is aware of Scythian customs and of some 
Egyptian rites to which he refers with scorn (fr. inc. 64 ; cp. 
Herodt. ii. 46). 

Not Sparta but Argos in Pindar is spoken of as a lover 
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of brevity. Pindar's Achaean pride is ultra-Dorian. The 
chief interest of Pindar for us lies in his comprehensive 
survey of the Hellenic world, from Bhodes and Tenedos to 
Agrigentum, Cumae, and Cyrene. We thus gain a glimpse 
of the condition of greater Hellas before 'Greek hfe and 
culture drew closely about Athens as its centre. 

Herodotus like Pindar has a keen interest in all things 
Hellenic, but he enters with more of S3rmpathy into the 
forward movement, of which Athens was the head and front. 
There is hardly a page of his history that does not testify 
to the reality and power of religion amongst the Greeks of 
his time. To collect into one view the more striking aspects 
of the subject, it will be well to treat separately (1) of his 
representations of contemporary belief, and (2) of the indica- 
tions which he gives of his own thoughts on the subject of 
religion. 

1. In his far-reaching survey of the world surrounding him, 
he takes notice of many religious customs amongst barbarisms 
also. We may begin with these. 

There is the Scjrthian tribe, who shoot their arrows 
upwards into the sky as a menace to their god when he 
displeases them by too much or too little rain. There are 
the Atarantes in Libya, who curse the mid-day sun. There 
are the Psylli, who made a warlike expedition against the 
south wind when he brought famine on them, and who 
perished in the desert. Then there are the Carians, who 
repented of having admitted some foreign worship, and 
marched in armed array to the border of their land, declaring 
that they thus expelled the foreign gods. Or to turn to 
more humane features of non-Hellenic rites, he describes how 
the Persians appeased the river Strymon by sinking white 
horses in his stream; how Boges the Persian rather than fall 
into the hands of men burned himself and his whole family 
on the pyre ; how the outrage done by Xerxes to the corpse 
of Leonidas was inconsistent with the Persian habit of 
admiring bravery in an enemy, of which the treatment of 
Pytheas, the son of Ischenoos, when taken captive off Arte- 
misium, is a striking proof. We read, moreover, how the 
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Nasamdnes worshipped their ancestors only ; and how the 
Atlantes abstained from flesh and saw no dreams. An 
illustration by contrast of ordinary Greek beliefs is supplied 
by the Getae, who claimed immortality, and the Trausi, who 
wept at every birth, and rejoiced at funerals ; and again, by 
the Thracian tribe whose widows joined their husbands on 
the funeral pyre. 

The tendency of Herodotus, and of the Greeks generally, 
to identify the gods of other nations with their own appears 
most prominently in his account of the religion of Egj^t. 
This should make one cautious in accepting such statements, 
however they are to be interpreted, as that the Thracian 
kings considered themselves children of Hermes, or that the 
worship of Athena was indigenous in the neighbourhood of 
Barca. That the Cyrenaeans, although Greeks, revered the 
Egyptian goddess Isis may, on the other hand, be accepted 
as a fact, and this cult, as well as that of Zeus Anmion, 
is known to have early found its way into central Hellas. 
In the time of Callimachus it still flourished at Gyrene., 
En revanche it appears that the Lydians and Persians also 
paid respect to some of the Greek deities in whose wisdom 
and power they had been led to believe. We know that the 
Egyptian king Necho sent offerings to Apollo at Branchidae 
near Miletus, and that Amasis gave presents to the god 
of Delphi. These instances and others that might be 
adduced raise the whole question of the contact or conta- 
mination of religions, which will be more conveniently treated 
of by and by. They are mentioned here merely to illustrate 
the wide range of the historian's survey. 

To come now to purely Hellenic worships, Herodotus 
supplies many illustrations of characteristic pecuharities of 
Greek faith and Greek superstition. 

Take first, as an evidence of reUgious feeling allied to 
superstition, the power which sacred persons exercised : note, 
for instance, the ascendency gamed~Xy Telines at Gela in 
Sicily, solely through his possessing the sacred things of 
Demeter and Persephone, and coming amongst a people who 
had them not. Other examples are afforded by the prayer of 
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the Athenians to the north wind, who had married their sister 
Orithyia, to come and help them, which he did eflfectually at 
Artemisium ; whereupon they raised to him the temple near 
the Ilissus, not far from the place where Socrates and 
Phaedrus afterwards conversed ; the cruelty of Periander to 
the women of Corinth, to which he is moved by a gloomy 
superstition about the dead ; the addition of the name Sdt6r, 
saviour, to Poseidon, after the storm before Artemisium ; the 
conception of the power of Zeus implied in the saying that 
when minded to destroy the Greeks he need not have 
appeared as a Persian monarch, bringing milUons behind 
him, since his own power would have sufficed ; the dread which 
the Greeks felt of the burning of their temples, showing the 
reality of their belief in the divine presences, a belief 
more clearly evinced by the minority of the Athenians, who 
sought shelter on the Acropolis behind their wooden wall ; 
the worship of Artachaeus, the Persian, at Acanthus, be- 
cause he was more than seven feet high. The intense love 
of country and fatherland, which lay so near the heart of 
every Greek, displays itself sometimes in strange forms, as 
for instance in Hippias plotting for his return to Athens, 
where the people execrated him : an attitude which occurs 
repeatedly in subsequent history. In this connection it is 
instructive to observe the matter of fact way in which Hero- 
dotus employs the data of poetic legend and mythology, as 
in his version of the stories of Medea, lo, and Europa, in 
the opening of his history, and numberless other statements 
which, without the aid of the earher literature, it would 
have been impossible to translate into the imaginative form 
which was really essential to them. This feature of his 
style may be described as a nciive and superficial rationahsm. 

2. Herodotus not only abounds with indications of con- 
temporary religious conceptions, but in many parts of his 
work conveys, not obscurely, his own thought and feeling 
about sacred things. Indeed the personal element in him is 
larger than might be inferred from the objectivity of present- 
ment, which makes his history one of the masterpieces of 
Greek art. For example, if the places in which Samos and 
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the Samians are referred to were collected in one view, it 
could not fail to be perceived that the author's own feelings 
had been engaged in the incidents which he records. So 
also a special interest is betrayed in his references to Sybaris 
and Croton, since these towns had been supplanted by the 
colony of Thurii in which he had joined. But it is not to be i 
assumed that the ethical and religious sentiments which l) 
dominate the history were peculiar to him ; they rather bear I 
witness to the growth of a new stratum of reflection on \ 
things divine and human, which may have been due partly ) 
to the indirect influence of early philosophers, especially the 
Heraclitean philosophy of change, but which also has a value 
and interest of its own. 

The chief vehicles of these newer conceptions are 

the maxim__aiid thfi___apologue. The simple genuinel 

wisdom of the time appears in sajrings obviously pro- 1 
verbial, which are thickly scattered throughout the work! 
(see esp. iii. 53). Solon as a poet and a statesman had ' 
spoken earnestly of Justice as the daughter of Zeus. Hera-^^- 
dotus makes him talk rather as a pessimistiaphilosopher. 
It is not the real Solon, but Herodotus for him, who speaks 
of the malignity of the divine nature. The apologue, or 
story with a moral, is exemplified in such passages as the 
elaborate account of Solon's meeting with Croesus, or of the 
ring of Polycrates, or again more briefly in the story of 
Glaucus and the Delphic oracle (vi. 86 § 12 flf.), and of Arta- 
banus and Xerxes (vii. 46). The most remarkable change in 
the mode of conceiving the divine working is the generalised 
use of the words for god (as in Pindar) and deity. The latter 
expression (to Bsiov) is found in Herodotus for the first time. 
He seems to have attached more reality to such abstract 
names as to Bslov or to Bai/i6viov than to individual person^ 
alities, such as Apollo or Hera. Thus when Cleomenes goes 
within the temple of Hera at Argos, the portent which he 
sees there is said to indicate the meaning of the god (fisov), 
the sex of Hera being neglected as unimportant. 

The use of the word deity or divinity gives distinct evidence 
of anew stage having been reached in the process of abstrac- 
tion, or in other words the growth of thought and the decline 
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/ of polytheism. It has been said that this neater abstract is a 
poor exchange for the rich variety of the Homeric Olympos. 
It may be so for those who cherish Wordsworth's hankering 
after a ' creed outworn.' Others may see in it, on the con^ 
trary, a great and significant advance towards a clearer and 
i worthier conception of divine action. But there remains 
much confusion as to the attributes of the being who is thus 
conceived. Everything extraordinary and unaccountable is 
referred immediately to the divine working, and human 
interference with natural phenomena is regarded with super- 
stitious dread. To make a channel through the isthmus 
and to bridge the Hellespont are alike impious undertakings. 
On the other hand some general provisions of nature which 
tend to the preservation of life are referred to divine 
forethought or providence almost in the spirit of Socratici 
teleology. But in regard to human hfe the ruUng thought 
is that of the divine envy or malignity, which is exemplifiied 
in the countless miseries of mankind and the insecurity of 
all good fortune. 

/ The conception of divine government has hardly risen 
/beyond the notion of action and reaction. God will not 
I suffer human beings to exalt themselves, and to provoke 
[ him by success. In this there is a continuation of the 
Ionian pessimism already spoken of, and a tinge perhaps of 
Heraclitean philosophy. But there is also a germ of ethical 
reflection, though only partially developed. 'A great 
Nemesis came upon Croesus, because he thought himself 
the happiest of men.' Here thought is in transition from 
the danger of prosperity to the sinfulness of pride. What 
at first seemed to be malignity is now rather viewed as just 
severity. Nemesis thus passes over into retribution (ria-ut), 
a conception which often recurs. The fate of Oroetes, the 
Persian, whom Darius put to death for many misdeeds, is 
regarded by the historian as an act of divine retribution for 
the cruel death of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, yeara 
before. And similar to this is the story of the wrath of 
Talthybius, the herald, which took effect in the third 
generation on the Spartan family who were responsible fCNr 
the death of the Persian heralds. This Herodotus speaks of 
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as 'the most divine event' of his time (Herod, vii. 137). 
Some applications of this idea of retribution are quaint 
enough, as in the account in book ii. of the manner of the 
birth of snakes, where the baby snake, like another Orestes, 
avenges his father on his mother. But in telling the tale of 
Pheretime, the historian himself observes that the extreme 
of vengeance too provokes the gods, and in this he rises 
above the general level of his history, much as Iliad xxiv. 
(the ransoming of Hector) goes beyond the morality of the 
rest of the poem. 

Passing from the divine into the human sphere we find 
in Herodotus what was conspicuously absent from the 
Homeric poems, the idea of Nomos, — law and custom in 
one. The historian gives it as his own decided opinion, 
that while the customs of different nations are diverse and 
contradictory, the sacredness of custom ought to be respected 
everywhere. This saying exemphfies a singular phase of 
thought. We can see why each people may be expected to 
revere the customs of their ancestors ; we can see why at a 
later time the difference of customs and laws led to scepti- 
cism as to the existence of any universal principles of law ; 
and again, why this doubt diould have induced serious 
minds to attempt the elaboration of universal principles. 
But the position of Herodotus is different from all these. 
He lays stress upon the fact that law and custom in different 
countries differ irreconcileably ; but the inference which he 
draws is the predominance of law and custom as such, and 
to this he attributes a divine sanction (iii. 38). 

The distinction between Nomos and Themis (the Homeric 
counterpart) turns partly on the more abstract nature of 
the conception and partly on the growing idea of the 
State, to which a powerful impulse had been given by 
Dorian and other legislative institutions (Pindar's eifvo^a). 
Themis in the singular is little more than established habit or 
the custom accepted by mankind generally ; and in the plural 
the same word, as Sir H. Maine has pointed out in his book 
on * Ancient Law,' is used to signify the particular judgments, 
decrees, or conunandments of the king. But before the 
commencement of the fifth century the idea of law as an 
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independent authority, or dependent only on the word of the 
lawgiver, had acquired all the constraining force of an ideal. 

The idea of ^estiny i n Herodotus is already more fully 
developed than in the Homeric poems, where it is hardly 
distinguishable from the will or nod of Zeus, as the supreme 
god. Apollo answers the expostulation of Croesus by saying 
that even a god cannot prevent the fulfilment of destiny, 
though he may defer it by his influence for a time. In 
this and other ways the historian reflects the stage of 
Greek culture which is presupposed in tragedy and lies 
behind it. The ideas of fate and Nemesis, for example, 
which are so pervading in Herodotus, and the maxim that 
none can be called happy before he dies, are present in 
almost every tragic fable. But in handling them the tragic 
poet is inspired by other thoughts than those of Ionian 
culture, and especially by the consciousness of a great life 
which had been realised by the Athenian community. 
Xerxes, in Herodotus, is led onwards by a spiteful deity; 
in Aeschylus it is the wilfulness of Xerxes himself which 
^precipitates before its time the doom or weird which Darius 
had foreknown. The ethical advance which this impUes is 
manifest. 

Some separate points may be noticed. The sacredness of 
the person of heralds is a genuine feeling (see vii. 133 flf.). 
Quite genuine also is Herodotus' behef in the essential 
service that the Delphians had done to Hellas in reporting 
to them the Pythian oracle bidding them pray to the winds ; 
though he appears sceptical upon the subject of the Magian 
prayers in answer to which (* or perhaps of its own accord ') 
the storm desisted after blowing for two days. The union 
in the same person of an almost mystical reverence with 
intellectual doubt affords a curious subject for reflection, and 
has perhaps been never more clearly exempUfied than in 
Herodotus. Here and there he distinctly anticipates later 
philosophy, as in the discussion about forms of government, 
where he recognises the difficulty of finding a monarch free 
from envy, though if he could be found that would be best 
of all ; or where, as already remarked (iii. 108), he discourses 
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of the wise arrangements of the author of nature. Yet he 
is continually dwelling on the divinely caused fatality which 
prompts human folly, and appears to S)niipathise with the 
Spartans when they broke from their friendship for the 
Pisistratidae, in obedience to a spurious oracle, *for they 
preferred divine to human obligations * ; and he is deeply 
impressed with the warning which the Chians had had before 
the onslaught of their successive calamities. The earthquake 
at Delos also is regarded by him as a divine premonition of 
woes to come. 

A curious indication of Herodotus* conception of religion 
as a human growth with some underlying divine reality 
is afforded by his remark that the attribution of the ravine 
qf Tempe to the action of Poseidon was reasonable on the 
part of those who regarded Poseidon as the causer of earth- 
quakes. He thinks of the Greek gods as real beings, and 
yet conceives of a time when either they were not or had 
not yet been discovered or invented. We may observe also 
what may be called the scientific curiosity of Herodotus (so 
vainly exercised about the sources of the Nile) ; as when 
he wonders why the lions in Thrace should have attacked 
the camels, a creature whom they had never seen, apparently 
suggesting some pre-established harmony or rather discord, 
and perhaps impl}dng that the race of lions came originally 
from a country where there were camels. 

Something should be also said of the pan-Hellenic 
patriotism of Herodotus. He suppresses many names, but, 
no doubt at the risk of odium, he deliberately names 
various ^persons who had betrayed the cause of Hellas, 
including the Pythian priestess Perialla, who had been 
bribed to give a false oracle. In other cases he mentions 
individuals who have deserved universal commendation, as 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, whom he praises for his 
munificence. He also shows large consideration and indul- 
gence for some of those who had failed in the crisis of 
Greek independence; and in this he does not seem to be 
moved by partiality, but by equity ; for example, in speaking 
of the odimn which the Argives had incurred by their conduct 
at the time of the Persian war, he dwells upon the calamities 
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which had exhausted them and on the difficulty of their 
position, and says that if every Greek state would only 
consider its own shortcomings, Argos would not be found 
to have behaved the worst; to which he adds the moral, 
that few men would like to take upon them other men's 
evils in exchange for their own. 

The large and comprehensive outlook of Herodotus may 
suggest some further observations on what I have already 
called the * contamination ' of worships ; although in reverting 
to this subject some awkward repetition is unavoidable. The 
theory of Tiele that the growth of the higher rehgions has 
been promoted by contact and assimilation is peculiarly 
fruitful in its apphcation to Hellenic rehgion, or rather might 
be expected to prove so, if our knowledge of the early history 
were not still so shadowy. This does not mean that the 
Greeks borrowed their religion from others. The eflfect of 
contact is to call forth inherent powers, and assimilation, 
in the only sense which makes for development, is the 
result of an inward vital principle acting on materials sup- 
plied from without. Each race has its special character, 
but this is only brought out through intercourse with other 

^ races, and the result is most apparent in those who have 
contributed most to the sum of human culture. The native 
force and vivacity of the Greek spirit, of which the lyric 
poetry of the islands perhaps affords the strongest proof, 
transmuted what it received, not only by surrounding it with 

?\ the atmosphere of beauty, but through the presence of a 

\\ deeper aspiration and a loftier ideal. 

The Phoenicians were a Semitic people, who brought 
some things from their earlier home in Mesopotamia, and 
derived others from their intercourse with the Egyptians. 
The result was a crude syncretism which they cannot fail to 
have communicated to the races on the Mediterranean shores, 
whom they visited in their commercial intercourse. That 
they were long settled at Cyprus, on the coasts of Crete, in 
Thasos, at various points in Sicily, at Gades, and of course 
at Carthage, cannot reasonably be doubted ; although their 
scattered empire shrank and faded, from the time when the 
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Assyrians threatened the independence of Tjrre. Nor is 
there any sufficient ground for questioning the constant 
tradition of the Greeks, that the Cadmeians, who long 
held the citadel of Thebes, and checked the growing power 
of Orchomenos, were of Phoenician origin. If that be 
admitted, it points the way to a further speculation. 
The way from Thebes to Delphi is not far, and an early 
occupation by Phoenician priests and prophets of that 
mountain height, perhaps already the seat of an earlier 
rehgion, is, to say the least, not inconceivable. The altar 
of Poseidon on Onchestus appears to have been of great 
antiquity, and his attributes both there and at Corinth 
have been thought to betray indications of Phoenician 
influence. The Ismenian Apollo may possibly be not inferior 
in antiquity to the * Far-darter ' of Pytho, and the Herakles 
of Thebes may have been worshipped before his derivation 
from the line of Perseus had been imagined. The island 
supremacy of Minos, confirmed by recent discoveries, is 
associated with the myth of Europa, and Europa, in the 
belief of Herodotus, was a princess of Tyre. There are 
traces of an early association between Crete and Delphi. If 
Delphi was at any time a Phoenician shrine it would 
naturally be visited by Phoenicians from Crete. There was 
a tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, and a tomb of the Idaean Zeus 
was long an object of reverence in Cretan worship. Other 
legends, such as that of Dionysus and Ariadne, have an 
oriental colouring. The goddess whom Herodotus identifies 
with Aphrodite Urania had a temple at Askalon, as well as 
at Paphos, and in Cythera off the Laconian coast, also at 
Cdlias on the shore of Attica. The armed Aphrodite in 
the Peloponnese, the Despoina of Lycosura, and the Athena 
Onka at Thebes had all some attributes of an Oriental 
divinity. The worship of * Urania ' was always liable to 
sink to the level of the Syrian ship-master, although the 
higher minds in Greece refined about her as the inspirer of 
a spiritual love. Castor and Polydeuces, specially worshipped 
in Laconia, have in one aspect a family resemblance to the 
Pataici of the Phoenician mariners, and their sister Helen 
has some attributes of Aphrodite. Tyre was visited by the 
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historian with the special object of examining the temple of 
Herakles there, which he believed to be the oldest in the 
world, and that of Thasos, in the neighbourhood of the 
Phoenician gold-diggings, appeared to him to have been 
founded on the same model. 

When the land afterwards called Boeotia was overrun 
by its mountain conquerors, there followed an exodus, at 
once of the Minyae from Orchomenos, and of the Cad- 
meians from Thebes. And the Aegeidae to whom Pindar 
traced his descent boasted of a Cadmeian, that is to say 
a Phoenician origin. The island of Thera, according to 
Herodotus, had in yet earlier days been colonised by a 
kinsman of Cadmus, and from Thera went forth the expedition 
which colonised Gyrene, and the history of that settlement 
bears manifest traces of a more than Greek intensity of 
passionate resolve. Thales was originally a Cadmeian, that 
is, as Herodotus expressly says, a Phoenician. Once more, 
in the Eleusinian mysteries there were associated with the 
Eumolpidae in the performance of the most sacred rites the 
family of Gephyreans, immigrants from Eretria or Tanagra, 
but tracing their origin to a Cadmeian stock. Herodotus 
says that they had brought with them a peculiar wor- 
ship of Demeter Achaia, not the Achaean Demeter, but 
that mother of sorrows of whom the sculptor of the Cnidian 
goddess has preserved a most impressive type. It is rather 
strange that the historian speaks of this as a particular or 
family cult, while he is fully aware of the universal sacredness 
to all Athenian hearts of the mystic song of lacchus. Had 
the worships not yet been amalgamated, or is he drawing his 
information from diverse sources ? In either case he seems 
to point to the once independent existence of rituals which 
were finally assimilated. He also tells us that the assassins 
of Hipparchus — Harmodius and Aristogiton, the patron 
saints of Athenian liberty — were Gephjnreans. And in the 
intense resentment for a personal affront, to which that 
memorable act was due, is there not perceptible something 
of a Semitic strain ? Herodotus tells us, in his matter of fact 
way, that lo was carried to Egypt by Phoenicians. The 
resemblance of the homed maiden to the Egyptian Hathor 
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has often been observed (it was afterwards accentuated by 
Callimachus), and in the birth of Epaphus there is an 
obvious reminiscence of Apis, the incarnation of Ptah. 
The question is, whether this myth, which had approached 
completeness by the end of the sixth century, can have grown 
up in the interval which separates that epoch from the 
foundation of Naukratis. If that is impossible, it would 
seem necessary to suppose a still earlier contact, of a closer 
kind than could come through the Phoenicians, between 
Argolic and Egyptian religion. This, however, for reasons 
given elsewhere, I cannot but regard as improbable. That 
the * Orphic ' influence, which became so powerful about the 
opening of the fifth century, had a root in some imperfect 
knowledge of Egyptian rites is clearly manifest. The dis- 
memberment of Phanes by the Titans, his re-birth as 
Dionysus Zagreus, and other features of that new mythology 
bear too close an analogy to Egypt to be accounted for by 
accidental coincidence. The avoidance of woollen garments, 
the tabooing of the bean, and other Pythagorean ceremonies, 
point to the same origin. Of this, however, more will have 
to be said hereafter. 

The religion of Phrygia, so far as known to us, is 
of a different complexion from that which we recognise 
as essentially Greek, yet through the colonies of Asia Minor 
it exercised an early influence that is not to be ignored. 
The great matriarchal goddess, whose worship had already 
passed into Greek religion in the form of Hera, is recog- 
nisable in the Asiatic Cybele and the Ephesian Artemis. The 
huntress deity of central Greece, and still more the dignified 
Athena, are widely separated from this mode of worship, 
tending as it did on the one hand to an extreme asceticism, 
and on the other to wild orgies. The Greek spirit assimilated 
this only so far as to burst out occasionally into passionate 
reaction from the monotony of social life, and into music 
and dancing, accompanied with the Phrygian flute ; but the 
true Hellene tasted only intermittently, and in measure, of 
such savage delights. Yet though the foreign influence 
does not predominate, it is certainly there. It would be 
impossible to account for the varying forms of Artemis, 
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including the Thracian Bendis and the Cretan Dictynna, 
without assuming some contact or contamination. 

Dionysus, whom the Greeks themselves regarded as a late 
comer, had a stronger and more universal influence. For 
his worship became naturally amalgamated with the village 
festival of vintage time, which it is natural to suppose to have 
originally spread from Thracian and other centres with the 
cultivation of the vine. The efifect of the wine of the Ciconian 
Maron on the Cyclops is suggestive of this. Whence came the 
various elements that were ultimately blended in the Greek 
conception of Dionysus, is an obscure question. Homer knows 
of him as the mad power whom Lycurgus in Thrace resisted 
in vain. At Delphi, and in Crete, he seems associated with 
the winter or midnight sun, and as a consequence of the 
same notion, he is the Zagreus, a form of Hades, whom the 
Orphics developed into the lacchus of the mysteries. We 
recognise again the blending of foreign elements, Thracian, 
Cretan, Egyptian, that had their meeting-points at Naxos 
and in Thebes. 

But the contact of Hellenic with foreign religions must 
always have been of a more or less superficial kind. It is 
not to be supposed that the jealousy of a priesthood like that 
of Memphis or the Egyptian Thebes would allow their 
mysteries to be penetrated by the intellectual curiosity of a 
Greek traveller, and the Greek spirit itself was too positive, 
too restlessly active in moulding all that was submitted to it, 
to take over alien forms unmodified. The intercommunica- 
tion was, however, more frequent, and more intimate, than has 
often been supposed. Herodotus speaks more than once of 
free intercourse and even intermarriage between Phoenicians 
and Hellenes settled in the same locality in his own time. 
The Carthaginian Hamilcar, who, in the great battle with 
Gelon and Theron on the day of Salamis, stood all day 
sacrificing in vain, and lastly threw himself into the fire, had 
a Sjrracusan mother, and was called in to support the claims 
of Terillus, the Greek tyrant of Himera who had been 
exiled. Greek followers of Terillus must on that occasion 
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have fought side by side with Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Sardinians, and others. Thucydides the Athenian was the 
son of Olorus, or in other words had Thracian ancestry. 

The assimilation was not wholly on the Hellenic side. 
The Persians respected the sanctuary at Delos, and Croesus, 
Necho, and Amasis, as we have seen, made offerings to Apollo 
at Branchidae and at Delphi. The Persians when they 
conquered Miletus spared the priests of Branchidae, and 
transferred them to a village where their descendants were 
found by Alexander. Is it possible that in the interim 
these exiles should have broken off all communication with 
their former countrymen ? The son of Miltiades, the victor 
of Marathon, was taken by the Phoenician fleet of Persia, 
and was married to a Persian wife, by whom he had children. 
Although Xerxes and Mardonius were said to have meditated 
violence against the Delphic sanctuary, the conduct of Datis 
and Artaphemes to the people of Delos shows that in some 
way they recognised in Apollo a congener of their own sun- 
god. Even Xerxes spared the precinct of Athamas out of 
superstitious fear. Croesus not only sent offerings to Delphi 
but to Abae and elsewhere in Greece, and built a temple for 
Athena at Sparta. Letters of his name can still be traced 
on one of the columns of the old temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. These facts are sufficient evidence of an inter- 
mingUng of reverence which must naturally have left an 
impression. 

The case of Cyrene is peculiarly instructive. She retained 
Hellenic institutions down to the fifth century A.D., longer, 
in fact, than any other Grecian state. Yet her non-Grecian 
affinities are not less marked. The marriage of Amasis the 
Egyptian king to Ladike (a Cyrenaic princess), the adoption 
of the religion of Isis, including abstinence from cow's 
flesh, by the Cjnrenaic women, the appeal of Pheretime to 
Cyprus, in preference to other alUes, all give evidence of the 
Phoenician or Semitic blend. 

Two questions remain in this connection : 1. Had the 
sacred places which became the rallying points of Hellenic 
culture been already in prehistoric ages the centres of a 

o 
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widespread influence ? Achilles, in adducing the wealthiest 
seats on earth, names Pytho and Orchomenos and Egyptian 
Thebes in the same breath. Whence came the wealth of 
Pytho at such an early time, if her priesthood had not long 
been recognised as a religious power ? May not the readi- 
ness with which Necho and Amasis sent gifts to Branchidae, 
or founded temples for the Samian Hera and the Athena of 
Lindos, have been partly due to an earlier knowledge of the 
sacredness of those shrines; and conversely, may not a 
similar account be given of the acceptance of the religion of 
Ammonian Zeus in Hellas ? 

2. Granting the possibility of this, and remembering 
what was said above of the lines of communication between 
distant parts of the world in prehistoric times, is it not also 
possible that some mutual intelligence may have existed 
between the priests and seers in such favoured spots, who 
may have owed something of the spiritual power they 
exercised oyer their immediate neighbours to the secret 
wisdom which they attributed to an immediate inspiration, 
but really derived from a far distant human source ? The 
legends connecting Dodona with the Ammonian oasis, and 
Delos with the Hyperboreans, may be interpreted as indica- 
ting something of this kind. One more conjecture is 
suggested by the consideration of these external influences. 
May not the extraordinary fascination which Argive and 
Theban fables had for the cultivated Athenian have been 
due to the strange contrast which Tantalid and Gadmeian 
legend presented to the spirit of moderation and of sane 
reflection so deeply inherent in Hellenic thought? Here, 
then, were two distinct channels, through which the traditions 
of Phrygia and of Phoenicia severally operated by the force 
of contraries in the moulding of Greek religion. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

EFFECTS OF THE PERSIAN WAR ON GREEK RELIGION — 
TRANSITION TOWARDS THE ATHENIAN PERIOD 

Keen interest is from many causes at present concentrated 
on the origins of Hellenic life and culture, and the subject, 
however baffling, is a fascinating one. But a still more 
potent fascination, were it not apt to pall on us through 
familiarity, attends the culminating moment when a nation 
is, as it were, reborn, when events have roused the people to \ 
a new consciousness of growing powers yet unexhausted,/ 
when timely success has awakened in them a wholesome/ 
collective pride, and life appears more than heretofore worth/ 
living. Such a time in English history is the moment of^ 
the repulse of the Spanish Armada. That, more than any 
single event or series of events, gave to the English people 
their proud consciousness of high destinies and world-wide 
aims, and endued with tenfold life and force their every act 
of thought and imagination. The victories of Marathon and 
Salamis, Plataea and Mycale, (nor should Himera be left out 
of view,) had a similar effect in Hellas. And the parallel 
deserves attention in another way. We have lately heard the 
story of the Armada from the Spanish side, and know more 
fully than we did how many causes worked together with 
British patriotism, courage, and seamanship to bring about 
that overthrow. But those who felt the joy and exultation 
of the deliverance knew nothing of this ; they knew only 
that the big black cloud which threatened England had been 
rolled away, and they acknowledged with grateful pride the 
daring defence of Howard, Drake, and Frobisher, and their 
brave seamen, and the protecting hand of God over their 
land. A speaker in Thucydides, two generations after 

o 2 
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Salamis, is made to say that the Made failed chiefly through his 
own errors. But that could not have been the thought of 
the Athenian or Aeginetan who took part in the battle. To 
him it appeared that the deliverance was due to Zeus who 
sent the storms on Artemisium, to Boreas, son-in-law of 
Erechtheus, who there put forth his might, to Poseidon, who 
inspired the sea monsters around Mount Athos, but above 
all, to Hellenic bravery aided by Athena and by the sons 
of Aeacus, who came in their Aeginetan ^hip at the crisis 
of the battle. This is an example of the contradiction re- 
ferred to above (p. 20) between the actual historic circum- 
stances of great events and the imaginative ideals which 
they have awakened. 

If the Persian power was a force entangling itself with 
strength, there were great faults also on the Hellenic side. 
The selfish pride and blind procrastination of the Spartan 
rulers, the treacherous venality of many leading men, the 
ignominious end of Miltiades, the double-dealing of Themis- 
tocles, the vacillation of Eurybiades, the breakdown of king 
Pausanias after Plataea, are familiar instances. Old sores 
were ready to burst forth afresh the moment pressure was 
removed. Yet all defects are swallowed up in the brilliance 
of the achievement itself, and the spirit shining through it 
of a free people and an indomitable race. All else is covered 
by the glorious rush at Marathon, the radiance of battle- 
martyrdom at Thermopylae, and the splendour of the victory 
at Salamis. 

A single remark conveys much of the religious feeling of 
the Greek at such a time. * Wljy are they combing their 
hair so carefully ? ' asked a Persian of a Greek in the army 
of Xerxes. * It is their way of preparing themselves for 
death,' was the reply. 

The name Hellenios as a title of Zeus from henceforth 
acquired a new meaning. It dated from the time when the 
chief god of the Achaeans was worshipped under this title 
by the inhabitants of the small mountain region of Hellas, 
whether in Thessaly or Thesprotia, and it was specially 
appropriated to the father of Aeacus as worshipped in Aegina. 
But when the name Hellenic had been extended to all Greek- 
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speaking lands, Zeus Hellenics obtained a new significance,! \ 
and the importance of the attribute, as symbolical of one race,! 
or it may almost be said, of one nation, became indefinitely \ 
intensified after the repulse of the Persian invasion. Indeed i 
unless Herodotus and Aeschylus are reading the present into 
the past, the sanction of the Hellenic gods, that is, of objects ] 
of worship held sacred alike by all Hellenes, was felt in the 
midst of the struggle, as a great moral support to the cause 
of national liberty. However this may be, the eflfect of 
those great victories was manifestly to emphasise the grow- 
ing sense of unity and of common interests that found 
expression in conamon worships and beliefs. The particu- 
larism of separate communities still remained only too potent 
a factor, and this was no doubt strengthened by the localisa- 
tion of various worships and traditions ; but the higher minds 
in Hellas could never forget that by a great united effort, 
with the help of the Hellenic gods, the temples, the tombs, 
and the living families throughout the mainland of Greece 
had been rescued from slavery. It is true that the Delphic 
oracle had given an uncertain sound, and that the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the Hellenes, namely the Spartans, although 
they behaved heroically at Thermopylae, and fought nobly 
at Plataea, had been behindhand in supporting the 
Athenians at Marathon, and, if Herodotus may be trusted, 
had given only a hesitating support at Salamis. But the 
prestige which has been won through generations is not soon 
cast aside ; and the Spartan leadership, by land at least, was 
not thus lost, nor did the Delphian Apollo lose his influence ; 
things had ended well, and the gods must have had a hand 
in the affair. But if Sparta did not lose, Athens gained 
enormously, and the triumphs of the Greek genius through- 
out the remainder of the fifth century, as these are now 
preserved to us, are mainly hers. She is the centre towards 
which the several streams converge. Could she but have 
continued the line of policy on which she was launched, 
under the guidance of Aristides and the Areopagus, while 
still fresh from the encounter with Persia, her subsequent 
history would not have so glaringly contradicted the aspira- 
tions of her noblest sons. It is in the time of rapid growth 
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immediately succeeding the war, that the ideas of freedom* 
justice, equity, beneficence, acquire a meaning hitherto 
unfelt. And while the worship of all the greater gods is 
anxiously maintained, speculation becomes more active as to 
their true nature : — the most thoughtful minds, while scrupu- 
lously attending to religious duties, begin to form concep- 
\ 1 tions of divine action, independent of particular rituals, 

and tending to pantheism or even monotheism. Their 
vision of the world had been enlarged, and they were ready 
to listen to the poet or historian who spoke of the barbarians 
equally with the Greeks as imder the dominion of Zeus ; or 
of Apollo as equally present at Delphi, Delos, Xanthus, 
Miletus or Sparta. Although Hellenic unity was sadly 
broken, and may indeed be said never to have been realised, 
yet from this time forth the pan-Hellenic idea became a 
powerfully recurrent motive, until under the dominion of 
Alexander, as it were to avenge the Persian inroad, Hellenic 
arms were carried beyond the Indus, and left, there also, 
an imperishable record. 

But it was in other fields than those of military conquest 
that the greatest triumphs of the Hellenic genius were to 
be won. 

In the earliest times not only had each tribe and town- 
ship its own divinities, but those whom all Hellas worshipped 
were imagined as dwelling in different shrines under different 
titles and attributes, and approached with special pecu- 
liarities of ritual. We have already seen the effect of the 
great festivals in drawing diverse communities together. 
But now the rising consciousness of a common national life 
gave new emphasis to the worships in which all shared, and 
even led to their borrowing from one another. Zeus the 
Saviour had previously been revered in many temples and 
at many altars — as the special protector of Dodona, of 
Argos, or of Corinth ; but now he began to be regarded 
as the saviour not of each particular city but of all 
Hellenes, and the Samians appeal to Spartan aid in the 
name of the common divinities of Hellas. The Eleusinian 
worship of Demeter had in earlier days been a particular 
tribal cult, in which probably only certain families had cared 
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to join; but after Marathon, initiation in the mysteries 
became general at Athens, and frequent amongst other 
Greeks. Apollo's shrine at Delphi could hardly be said to 
gain in authority from the invasion; but the god had 
miraculously vindicated his own treasure-house by rolling 
down rocks on the invader : — were not the boulders visible 
* unto this day ' ? — and it was piously believed that although 
his warnings were neglected he had adopted the cause of 
Hellas for his own. Delos, his birthplace, the rallying point 
of the Ionian name, had been respected even by the Persian 
enemy. Poseidon, whom the Corinthians worshipped, had 
destroyed the ships at Athos and Artemisium ; and did not 
Pan strike terror into the Persian host at Marathon, as he 
declared in person to the runner Pheidippides ? Herakles 
had looked down from Oeta upon the heroic action at 
Thermopylae ; and the descendants of Aeacus, and above all 
Aias the son of Telamon, had actually taken part in the 
Salaminian conflict, the last named hero protecting his own 
island, Salamis. Athena had been personally interested in 
the struggle; she had shouted her exhortation to those 
Greeks who were backing out of the fight. Her sacred 
olive-plant, when the Medes had burned it, was believed to 
have at once put forth a new shoot a cubit long, although 
the serpent (in sympathy with the Delphian oracle) had 
slunk away at the approach of Xerxes. These are sjnnptoms 
of the deepening and widening religious feelings that were 
prompted by the repulse of the Persian invasion. For the 
Athenians at least, the sacredness of home and family life 
must have been greatly intensified. Their wives and children 
had been saved by the ships and by Salamis, but their 
homes had been devastated, their fields ravaged, and what 
must have been their feelings in revisiting them? With 
what deep gladness must they have resumed the broken 
thread of family life, revisited their homesteads in the various 
demes, and lighted again the sacred fire upon the central 
hearth from the embers which the priest of Erechtheus 
had religiously preserved! With what joy and gratitude 
mingled with awe must they have celebrated the first 
Dionysia, Thargelia, Panathenaea, Apaturia, in the following 
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year ; and with what mystic exultation must the crowd of 
votaries on the Sacred Way have seen the cloud of dust 
rising from beneath their feet, — no vision as in the day of 
Salamis, but a blessed reality ! It was by reminding them 
of their homes that Themistocles allayed their ardour, when 
they were madly bent on pursuing Xerxes to the Hellespont. 

Such considerations may partly help us to understand 
how the arts which were already blossoming now burgeoned 
into richer life, and dressed themselves in forms of endless 
beauty and significance. The temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis, which the Persians destroyed, had many glories 
both of architecture and of statuary. Some of the statues 
have recently been recovered, and they are most interesting, 
giving strange promise of the power to make marble live 
and breathe, which came afterwards to such inimitable 
perfection. Yet, had it not been for the great deliverance, 
for the universal or at least pan-Hellenic thoughts which it 
awakened, — perhaps we should add but for the pride of 
Athens as the head of the Delian confederacy, — that art 
might have been arrested in its growth, might have become 
the instrument of tyranny or of priestcraft, or at least have 
stiffened into conventionalism. A certain rigidity belonging 
to the earlier style is traceable even in the Aeginetan 
marbles, although these are probably subsequent to the 
Persian war. The strong emancipating influence was only 
beginning. When Pheidias moulded the great Pallas of the 
Acropolis, or the Zeus whom all Hellenic tribes should 
worship at Olympia, what far-reaching conceptions must 
have inspired him I Or when Ageladas made the Winged 
Victory that surmounted the pediment of the great temple 
there, what power to soar was given to her, or to her proto- 
type, by the thought of Salamis ! 

Historic circumstance combined with Hellenic genius to 
emancipate art from literaUsm. An eastern or southern 
potentate in his hour of triumph would conmiand the royal 
artist to perpetuate the monarch's features, and to represent 
him in his habit as he lived — perhaps in the act of con- 
quering with his spear and with his bow the enemy who 
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became his captive. Thus the countenance of a Eameses 
or a Sennacherib is better known to after ages than those 
of Miltiades, Leonidas or Pausanias. The Greek feeling of 
Nemesis co-operated in this regard with artistic idealism. 
No human individual was permitted to claim the credit 
of the great deliverance. The name of Pausanias inscribed 
by himself on the tripod dedicated to Apollo at Delphi 
in commemoration of Plataea was immediately struck out 
by the Spartans, and instead of it the names of the states 
which had joined in the overthrow of the barbarian were 
substituted. When he was afterwards convicted of cor- 
ruption and treason, this act of his (though the epigram 
was by Simonides) was regarded as his first downward 
step. The names of the cities are still to be seen at 
Constantinople on the three-headed bronze serpent that 
supported the tripod. It was only after the loss of Hellenic 
independence that the figures of Macedonian kings were 
embroidered on the Peplos of Athena. When the Romans 
took Jerusalem, the triumphal procession carrjring oflf the 
seven-branched candlestick was eternalised on the arch of 
Titus. That was not the Greek way of celebrating a great 
victory. The pride of country and of race, the uplifting of 
gratitude, the consciousness of a noble destiny, transfused 
themselves in ideal shapes in which the traditional types of 
deity and of semi-deity were heightened and beautified. 
Divine forms instead of becoming petrified were more 
intensely humanised. The Sun and Moon, the river-god 
Ilissus, no less than the lords of Olympus, sympathetically 
surrounded the new-bom Athena as she looked forth 
from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon in the direction 
of Marathon ; while on the western pediment, which looked 
down on Salamis, the primeval contest between the giver 
of the olive and the ruler of the sea reminded the 
Athenian of the divine protection under which he lived. 
The old legends, the old mythology, the old ritual, remained 
with clinging tenacity in the old traditional sites ; old 
mythological types were carefully preserved, but a new 
spirit from thenceforth informed them. Two great works 
especially bore witness to such a tendency, and both were 
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attributed to Pheidias : — the colossal statue of Athena 
Promachus surmounting the Acropolis, said to be formed 
of bronze taken from the spoils of Persia, and the marble 
image of Nemesis at Bhamnus, in the neighbourhood of 
Marathon. This is one of those personifications of abstract 
ideas mentioned above (pp. 145, 146). It was anticipated 
indeed by the author of the * Cypria,' who made Helen the 
daughter of Zeus and Nemesis. The Nemesis of Ehamnus 
had beheld the ruin of the Persians* pride. And according 
to a tale which is either true or well invented, her image 
was formed out of a block which Datis and Artaphemes 
had brought expressly from Paros in order to raise a trophy 
of their assured victory over the Athenians. 

Of the poets who * flourished ' during the period of the 
Persian wars, I have already spoken of Pindar. Of Phry- 
nichus and Aeschylus I shall have to speak hereafter in 
treating of Attic Tragedy. There remain Simonides of 
Ceos, and his nephew Bacchylides, now better known than 
heretofore, since Mr. Kenyon*s pubUcation of the well- 
known papyrus. 

Simonides, though he exists for us only in fragments, 
is an important figure. He is a poet who writes * to one 
clear harp in divers tones.' A native of Ceos, he lived 
much at Athens, but like other wandering bards was also to 
be found at the court of Syracusan 'tyrants.' He had 
already reached celebrity at the time of the Persian war, 
490-480 B.C., and many of the inscriptions celebrating the 
bravery of Greek leaders and warriors were either his or 
attributed already in antiquity to him. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf, in an ingenious paper, has sifted the original epi- 
grams with their stem simplicity from the later accretions. 
Simonides is one of the gnomic poets, but also a lyric poet 
of great eminence. Of all poets of antiquity, perhaps, he 
presents the nearest analogy to Tennyson. The famous 
fragment about Danae and Perseus is unsurpassed for ten- 
derness, while his poems in celebration of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, and Salamis have an heroic spirit in them, and 
the ring of absolute sincerity. 
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The following passages exemplify the strain of moral 
reflection characteristic of him : 

* 'Tis said that virtue once dwelt on inaccessible rocks, 
but now she ranges the holy place of the gods, and meeteth 
not the eyes of mortal men, nor is seen by any, save by him 
who with heart-consuming toil hath poured out his sweat, 
and so hath mounted to a height of bravery.* 

' Men have little strength and thoughts that find no 
issue, and labour upon labour in a scanty lifetime, and over 
all aUke there hangs inevitable death, whereof the noble and 
the mean obtain an equal share.' 

In connection with the personifying of abstractions just 
alluded to, it is noticeable that he speaks of To-morrow as a 
divinity (BalfUDv). 

The recently discovered poems of BacchyUdes contain 
but httle that contributes to our knowledge of Greek reUgion. 
The evidence they present of some early link between Ceos, 
Miletus, and Crete has been already noticed. The form of 
the Herakles legend which comes out most strongly in them 
is that which connects Herakles with Aetolia. The meet- 
ing of the divine hero, during his quest for Cerberus, with 
the ghost of Meleager is remarkably impressive, and the new 
Ught thrown on the story of Theseus is interesting in itself, 
and also as proving that the Athenian hero was already the 
centre of a living tradition. It is also most interesting to 
find that Croesus, as the servant of Apollo, had been already 
deified in poetic legend no less completely than Cadmus 
or Herakles. The two Cean poets reflect a period of 
Hellenic development in which Athens was rising in 
importance, while the ascendency of Sparta had not yet 
waned. And taken in conjunction with Pindar they mark a 
period in which the interest of all Hellenes, but especially of 
the great families, in their legendary past was at its height. 
The grandeur of heroic personalities and their achievements 
is more prominent in the productions of the Cean muse 
than any deepening of the conception of deity. It is a 
remarkable instance of independence in Bacchylides that in 
celebrating Alexidamas of Metapontum, who had won the 
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boys' prize for wrestling in the Pythian games, he should 
hint not obscurely that his young hero had been unfairly 
judged at Olympia. 

In previous chapters dealing with Greek religious life 
as reflected in Greek literature, we found great variety, yet 
with remarkable similarities and an approach to unity, 
of which the Homeric poems on the one hand, and the 
odes of Pindar on the other, were at once the embodiment 
and the support. The Greek of the sixth century, in 
looking backwards, whether he were a native of Sicily or of 
Ionia, would have a sense of conmaunity in religion with 
other Greeks, which had no place in the thoughts of his 
remote ancestry. But this common basis, if it may be so 
described, had been disturbed by two causes whose operation 
was widespread. The experience of the race was outgrowing 
its traditions, and the more advanced minds were having 
recourse either to innovations in mythology and ritual, or 
to philosophical speculation. 

Religious innovations were connected with a natural 
transition, assisted by some vague foreign influence — from 
polytheism to pantheism. The old worships held their 
own, and no attempt was made either to neglect or to 
supplant them; but the accompanying conceptions were 
losing their sharpness of outUne : the attributes of the gods 
were generalised, and were becoming merged in mystic 
apprehensions of a divine nature pervading all things and 
encompassing human life both individual and national. In 
this movement, which went on side by side with the growth 
of hero-worship, two distinct tendencies are perceptible : (1) 
the attempt — anticipated to some extent in the Hesiodic 
poems — to introduce order into the chaos of mythology by 
an elaborate filiation of divine beings. In the sixth century, 
however, in accordance with the pantheistic drift, theogony 
was already passing into cosmogony. This aspect of early 
Greek thought or fancy is associated with the name of 
Pherecydes of Syros. At the same time (2) there was a 
deepening sense of human sinfulness, and fear of divine 
anger, possessing whole communities and prompting strange 
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efforts after purification and atonement. The germs of this 
are of course already present in Homer, and still more in 
Hesiod, and are derivable from earlier sources. The plague 
at the beginning of the Iliad is sent by an offended deity, 
whose anger is averted for a time by sacrifice and by washing 
in the sea. But there is nothing specially piacular in the 
mode of sacrifice. Gifts are offered in the hope of appeasing 
wrath. And purification by sea water, or as in the Odyssey 
by the burning of sulphur, are simple and natural ideas, 
belonging to an age whose spiritual wounds could be healed 
slightly, and in which physical and moral notions easily 
blended. The annual washing of the Palladium at Athens 
was a survival of this. In Hesiod, the fear of ceremonial 
pollution has an almost oriental cast, but is met by a few 
naive precepts which * salve all.' Towards the beginning of 
the sixth century, however, the trouble had deepened, and 
we find traditions of a time when spiritual evils were met by 
mystical expedients : when the guilt of blood incurred during 
the insurrection of Cylon at Athens could only be dissipated 
by the coming of Epimenides, the reUgious sage, from Crete, 
and the expulsion of the attainted family, even the dead 
members of it being cast out of their graves ; when by the 
magic arts of the physician Apis, from whom according to 
Aeschylus the Peloponnesus was called the Apian land, the 
brood of monstrous serpent forms which through the anger 
of the gods had infested it were driven out — much as Ireland 
was cleared of reptiles by St. Patrick ; and when, through 
the timely aid of Melampus, curing Uke vnth like, epidemics 
of hysterical frenzy amongst women were strangely cured by 
the organisation of orgiastic rites. In all this movement 
the spread of the ApoUine worship from its chief centres at 
Delphi, Delos, and Miletus had an important influence 
which is dif&cult to trace in detail, and the instances last 
mentioned are closely connected with the rise of Dionysiac 
religion. Without attempting to follow this connection 
further, I must content myself vnth having so far indicated 
a phase of religious life which undoubtedly existed, and had 
an important bearing on what followed. 

It is true that these newer religious influences still 
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took the form of ceremonial observances, not of doctrines 
clearly enunciated. There remained much darkness as to 
the principles of divine government, and the nature of 
those actions which were supposed to provoke the anger 
of the gods. That sense of the divinity of justice 
which appears in Hesiod, and to which Solon gave such 
noble expression, was but dimly apprehended even by the 
few. The distinction, so familiar to us, between positive 
and moral obligation was hardly felt. Yet in the fear of an 
offended deity and the effort to propitiate him there lay in 
embryo a real principle of spiritual life. 

The beginnings of philosophy were still more isolated 
than the outcropping of these mystical yearnings, from 
which, indeed, they were not altogether dissociated; for in 
the cosmogony of Pherecydes and his school there was 
already a beginning of speculation on the riddle of the 
universe, and the philosophy of Pythagoras and even that of 
Parmenides had a mystical strain. These isolated philosophic 
utterances had hitherto been chiefly heard in Ionia and 
Magna Graecia. We have already found traces of their 
influence in Herodotus and in Pindar. 

But in treating of the fifth century, the focus of inter- 
est in spiritual matters, as well as in political life, is trans- 
ferred from the outlying parts of Hellas to Athens. The 
achievements of the Athenian people at Marathon, at 
Salamis, and generally inrepelling the Mede, and the de- 
fection of Sparta after the fall of king Pausanias, not only 
quickened all the seeds of mental growth in Attica, and 
greatly deepened the national consciousness there, but 
through the position of Athens as the head of the Delian 
confederacy and the new leader of Hellas against the 
barbarian, every stream of culture from Hellenic lands was 
made to flow her way. In the case of Attica the question 
of the sources of religious life is peculiarly interesting, for in 
spite of the obscurity which envelops all beginnings, especially 
the beginnings of mythology, there are perhaps more traces 
in Attica than elsewhere of primitive worships. The country, 
as Thucydides says, had been so long inhabited by the same 
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race, the separate districts had so long retained their own 
peculiar rites, being only gradually absorbed into the main 
community, that that not- very-fortunate man (as Plato calls 
him), the investigator of early mythology and of folklore, has 
more material for his industry in this quarter than can easily 
be found in the same space elsewhere, unless in Arcadia. 

Our aim, however, will be to deal as far as possible with 
facts obtained at first hand, and to abstain from filling up 
with mere guesswork, however plausibly supported, the 
gaps of knowledge. 

The Athenian of the fifth century truly felt that the 
Homeric poems were the education of the race. In creating 
out of innumerable local worships a universal Pantheon, 
in which Zeus, Athena, and Apollo predominated over the 
lesser gods. Homer seemed to have led the way to a con- 
ception of the divine nature in which all minor phases of 
religion tended to become absorbed. Yet while enlarging 
and elevating the Greek mind, these poems failed to satisfy 
the religious instinct chiefly in two ways : (1) The universality 
of Homeric religion owed its existence partly to the fact that 
the Achaeans of Asia Minor, in emigrating from Thessaly, 
had left behind them many customs of their ancestors. To 
the Athenian such old customs were still in living observance, 
intertwined with the essential Ufe of his family, his tribe, 
his city. The heroes of his race and nation, whose graves 
he visited, whose succour in battle or in any stress of need 
he relied upon, to whom from childhood he had seen his 
parents offering sacrifice, had a reality for him, which, if 
less exalted, was more inmiediately inspiring than that of 
the Olympic gods. There were also, as above remarked, deep 
spiritual needs which had sprung up and grown in central 
Hellas after the close of the Homeric canon. The sense of 
sin and need of atonement, vague yearnings for religious 
sympathy, and above all, desires and aspirations towards 
the world beyond, had been awakened in various degrees in 
different minds, and found a transient satisfaction in the 
development of the Eleusinian mysteries and of the Dionysiac 
worship, which had taken root upon Athenian soil. 

Through the wisdom of the legislator, these diverse needs 
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had been met in the creation of the complex fabric of 
Athenian social life. By a law of Draco in the sixth century 
the worship of the local gods and heroes was to be maintained 
according to immemorial use and wont. The recitation of 
Homeric rhapsodies formed an essential part of the pan- 
Athenaic festival. The Eleusinia were acknowledged by the 
state, and obtained a firm hold on the Athenian spirit ; and 
from the keen interest in the Dionysia, which not only 
Athens but her Ionian allies increasingly felt, came that 
unique creation of Greek Tragedy, which, while holding up 
the mirror alike to local legends and heroic memories, re- 
vealed so much of what lay deepest in the human soul. 

The spirit of philosophic speculation which had arisen in 
Ionia before its overthrow, which had culminated in Magna 
Graecia, and had for a time been associated with pohtical 
ascendency at Croton, had nothing to answer to it in the 
earlier life of Athens. It may be doubted whether before 
the time of Pericles it could have found a home there. 
Indirectly, it is true, great poets, such as Aeschylus and 
Simonides, may have reflected something of Pjrthagorean 
wisdom: a sort of glorified common sense expressed itself 
in the gnomic poetry of Solon ; but a teacher such as 
Heraclitus, openly denouncing sacrifice, or Xenophanes, de- 
claring the folly of anthropomorphism, could scarcely have 
been tolerated by the Athenians in the time of Cimon. 
When Ionia had finally come under the rule of tyrants who 
depended on Persia, and spirits that loved liberty were seek- 
ing a home elsewhere ; when Sicily was also under despotic 
rulers, and Athens stood forth as the declared friend of 
freedom, then it was that the wise policy of Pericles brought 
Anaxagoras to Athens, and shortly afterwards such men as 
Gorgias and Protagoras came to visit her. It was a short 
breathing space, and precarious while it lasted, but it allowed 
room for that outburst of enlightenment, and for that new 
birth of time, to which the death of Socrates only gave 
fresh life, — a spiritual influence that is still active in the 
world. 
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CHAPTEE X 

ATHENIAN WOBSHIPS 

While most of the worships common to all Greece had in 
Attica also a local habitation and a name, the spirit of the 
people there in combination with the facts of their history 
brought some forms of religion into prominence, whilst 
others sank into the background. Zeus, Athena, Apollo, 
Artemis, Hermes, Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysus, are more 
celebrated in Athenian literature than Hera, Aphrodite, 
Ares, Hephaestus, Pan, Herakles, the Dioscuri. It is 
true that the divinities most worshipped at Athens are 
also prominent elsewhere, but it is at first sight remark- 
able that Hera, so great a goddess in Argolis, in Samos, 
and at Plataea, so active in the Iliad, should be rarely 
mentioned amongst Athenian deities ; that Ares should 
have so httle recognition from a warlike people, and that 
Castor and Polydeuces the patrons of mariners should be so 
little thought of by a seafaring population. Some remarks on 
each of these points may help to clear the ground. In Laconia 
and the south of Peloponnesus the * brothers of Helen ' were 
generally acknowledged as the sailor's friends, having been 
probably identified in pre-Dorian times with some objects of 
Phoenician worship. Though they had a shrine in Attica 
they do not figure prominently amongst Athenian gods. 
They were not gods of the Ionian- Attic stock. The 
Athenians, when they became a naval power, continued the 
worship of Poseidon, who had an ancient seat on the 
Acropolis, and had assured to them the mastery of their own 
seaboard. If they looked for a more human patron, had they 
not Theseus, who had led the expedition to Crete com- 
memorated in the annual mission to Delos, and who tended 
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in Athenian worship to supplant the universal Hellenic 
reverence for Herakles, although in Attica, especially at 
Marathon, the cult of Herakles also had been rooted from 
very early times? 

Except in connection with the jurisdiction of the Areo- 
pagus, and as included in the oath of the Ephebi, Ares was 
but little worshipped at Athens. Indeed, there were but 
few centres in Hellas, excepting Thebes and Sparta, where 
this deity, generally more feared than loved, was much at 
home. His presence on the Areopagus was associated first 
with the legendary invasion of the Amazons, who had sacri- 
ficed to him (with some barbarian rite), and secondly, with 
the avenger of blood, whose direct appeal was naturally to 
the god of battle, i.e. to ordeal by combat, until the law of 
vengeance came to be tempered with equity, through the 
intervention of Apollo and Athena. There is here an obvious 
progress of religious thought, which may partly explain the 
general fact that not Ares the aggressor, but Athena the 
defender, is the Athenian god of war. To the predominance 
of Athena may also be assigned, perhaps, the absence of any 
public worship of the great goddess Hera, who reigned over 
the whole land of Argolis and had such time-honoured 
worship there and in the island of Samos. The position of 
her temples in rural districts, as in the territory of Plataea, 
and her early association with herds of kine, suggest that 
she was rather a pastoral than a civic deity, whereas Athena 
is before all things the protectress of the city. But although 
Attica could boast of no great temple to Hera, yet as the 
goddess of married life and of motherhood she was much 
thought of, especially by women ; yet the oath * by Hera,' 
which is put by Plato into the mouth of Socrates and others, 
does not occur in Aristophanes, or in any Attic writer of 
the fifth century. 

Pan, too, (Ildayv the feeder) was a deity rather of the 
country than of the town, and as such had been ignored by 
the Athenians, or rather not formally recognised amongst 
the deities that gathered round the Acropolis. But after 
the fight in the open field at Marathon and the * panic ' fear 
that seized the Persian enemies on that wild coast, the 
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people found a place for him in a grotto to the north of the 
Acropolis. 

Hephaestus was believed in from very early times, and 
in one sense, in his union with Mother Earth, was regarded 
as the author of the Athenian race, but he was chiefly wor- 
shipped as a culture deity in combination with Prometheus 
and Athena. 

The worship of Aphrodite Pandemos could not be absent 
from a system of polytheism, in which every power that 
ever dominates mankind must have a place, but at Athens 
this ritual was believed to have been imparted from abroad 
by Phaedra, the sister of Ariadne and the unfaithful wife of 
Theseus. In earUer times Aphrodite Urania had been wor- 
shipped, at Colias, for example, rather as a great nature 
power, associated with the Graces and the Nymphs, than as 
the goddess of love. 

The worship of Zeus at Athens had some pecuUarities 
derived from an immemorial antiquity. We have seen how 
Zeus Hellenios, an epithet derived originally from Thessaly, 
where Hellas was a local name, and celebrated in Aegina, 
became after the Persian wars a type of the union of all 
Hellenes against the barbarian. In Attica Zeus retained 
much of his original nature as the god of the sky, who now 
smiles on men and their works propitiously, now thunders 
and lightens as the god of storms ; who sends rain or fair 
bright weather as it pleases him ; and he was accordingly 
worshipped on the height of the Acropolis, with bloodless 
offerings at the festival of the Diasia in the spring of the 
year. But he had other attributes and other functions. 
Zeus Teleios, the god of consummation, hsbd a priest of the 
family of Buzugae at Athens; he was primanly the lord 
of consecrating rites, especially the marriage rite which 
completes the family, but to the pious mind of an Athenian, 
without losing this association, he became the author and 
disposer who determines all events and accomplishes faithful 
prayers according to his will. Zeus Herkeios, god of the 
enclosure, was, in a general sense, the protector of every 
home; but at Athens he had a; special sanctuary in the 
Erechtheum, where his altar with its perpetual flame kept 
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the Athenians in mind of that ancient sovereignty which had 
descended from their early kings and was now vested in the 
sovereign people. It was the hearth of the state, the 
embodiment of the goddess Hestia. There Zeus was 
specially known as Zeus Polieus, the protector of the 
city. So with an infinity of titles he presided over various 
other functions, public and private : over the council, the 
assembly, the family, the phratry, the dues of hospitality, 
of friendship, and of comradeship, combining the attributes 
of a universal and particular providence ; but it is remarkable 
that while he had many altars, where his worship was 
associated with that of other deities, he had only one great 
temple, instituted not by any popular government, but by 
the Pisistratidae, and left unfinished until Athens was in 
her decline. This was the temple of Zeus Olympius, to the 
south-east of the Acropolis. Pisistratus may have chosen 
to strengthen his own sovereignty by the worship of the 
supreme god, or he may have sought to impress upon his 
countrymen the dignity of the pan-Hellenic Zeus upheld by 
Homer, in preference to the traditional local deity. But 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, the popular imagination 
clung to their ancient Zeus upon the northward cliflf, who 
was associated more intimately with their daily life. And 
in this character, instead of building temples to him, they 
preferred to worship him after their ancient wont under the 
open sky and in connection with other gods who were nearer 
to mankind. They thought of him now as the saviour, now 
as the bringer on of fate, in a somewhat distant way, but 
paid their more direct and familiar worship to those of the 
kindred of Zeus who acted as his vice-gerents in human 
affairs, above all to Apollo and Athena. 

When Athens first rose into importance, the worship of 
the Pythian Apollo had long been universal throughout 
Hellas. And though we have seen reason to suspect that 
the religion early established at Delphi had at one time been 
reinforced by a Phoenician influence, yet like the Apollo 
worship everywhere it had been thoroughly penetrated with 
the Greek spirit. The ideas of citizenship, of nationality, 
and patriotism entered into it with a refining and elevating 
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power ; and the purely Aryan notion of the solidarity of the 
household in its successive generations was also potent 
therein. While Athens remained as one of a loose con- 
federacy of Hellenic states acknowledging the primacy 
of Sparta, she, Uke the rest, looked with implicit faith for 
guidance to the oracular son of Zeus, whose shrine was 
at the centre of the world. Whatever may have been the 
wisdom and spiritual insight of the Delphic priesthood, 
there can be no doubt that the simple confiding belief 
in the god of Delphi had on the whole a wholesome and 
strengthening effect upon the Athenian mind. Not that it 
is to be supposed that all Athenian notions concerning this 
universal Hellenic deity were borrowed from the Delphic 
teaching, but their conception of him in some aspects was 
certainly coloured by it. When they claimed him as Patr6os, 
the author of the Ionian race, this mythological invention 
was due to their desire for a close relationship with the 
divine being to whom they looked up with a more than 
filial awe; and the legend sought and found its confirma- 
tion in Delphic tradition. Again, Apollo Delphinios, who 
purged the commonweal from the guilt of blood, was by 
the Athenians themselves associated with Apollo Delphicus, 
and the sense of blood-guiltiness as needing purgation 
through blood was, if not originally taught, at least greatly 
deepened by the influence of the Delphic priesthood. Apollo 
Pythius was worshipped at more than one site in Attica, and 
although the title may have primarily signified merely the 
oracular god, yet in historic times it was inevitable that by 
Pythius should be understood the Pythian, that is to say 
the Delphic Apollo. 

For the rest, in Attica, as elsewhere, Apollo was, first, the 
averter of evil, especially from house and home ; secondly, 
the healer (irauiv) both in the literal and also in the figura- 
tive sense of the remover of annoyance or disease. His altar 
as AvKSLOSj TrpoardrTjSy irpoardrrjpLos (protector or defender) 
stood before the chief doorway of all the more important 
houses. Thus Apollo was in a manner omnipresent at 
Athens. And if he ever seemed to be absent, was he not 
named BorjSpofit^o^, * runner to the rescue,* on whom pious 
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hearts might call in moments of distress? Nor had he 
rehnquished his more primitive attributes as a nature power : 
presiding oyer flocks and fruits of the earth, perhaps no other, 
in his earliest conception, than the sun-god of spring. 

Delphi, though the most important, was not the only 
centre of ApoUine worship. Another was Delos, whose 
priests declared that their little island was the birthplace of 
Apollo. His festival had been a rendezvous for the islanders 
and the Ionian states on the Asiatic seaboard from very 
early times ; and had been frequented even by the Euboeans 
of Carystos and the Dorians of Calymna and Cos. Hence, 
when Athens and Sparta began to stand apart, and the 
conservative tendencies (or the Dorian sympathies) of the 
Delphic priesthood inclined them to support the leadership 
of Sparta, the Dehan rather than the Delphic Apollo came 
to be revered at Athens. Even the Persians under Datis 
and Artaphemes had respected Delos, and it seemed a 
capital stroke of policy for the Athenians, when they were 
now the leaders of the Greeks against the barbarian, to 
make Delos the centre of their new confederacy, which 
they thus brought under the protection and patronage of the 
Delian god of light and strength. 

Before passing on to Athena, it is natural to speak 
here of Artemis, who in the Delian legend was the sister 
of Apollo. At Athens she was less a civic than a domestic 
deity, associated with the chief events in the lives of women — 
with puberty, marriage, childbirth, and the care of children. 
Her worship had taken firm hold in country places before it 
was introduced into the city. Hence in the rites performed 
in her honour there were traces of her earlier character as 
the huntress : goats were sacrificed to her, and the rite of 
initiation, by which young girls were consecrated to her 
service, was fancifully associated with her Arcadian favourite, 
the bear. Folklorists find in this a survival of animal- 
worship, supposing the aptcrevaiSy the name for the rite of 
initiation, to have been a sort of bear-dance, derived from 
ap/cro9 a * bear.* But may there not be something in the 
suggestion of Lobeck that ap/cros as applied to one of these 
young catechumens may have been originally derived from 
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apxecOai, to * begin ' ? The word once chosen would soon 
come to be identified with the animal whom the goddess 
loved. 

Artemis, like her brother, has a twofold aspect as 
preserver and destroyer ; the cruel Artemis of Brauron was 
much feared — and reminiscences of human sacrifice himg 
roimd her. One would be glad to think that these were not 
native oflfehoots of Greek religion, but had adhered to it from 
some barbaric source. That she was a ' lioness to women,' 
as Homer sang, was still confirmed by every death in child- 
bed, and she was feared accordingly. Thus as associated with 
Hecate, originally another name for the moon goddess, and as 
the sister of the far-darter, she was torch-bearer to Persephone, 
and was often represented as holding up a flaming torch in 
either hand. It may not be too fanciful to find some re- 
miniscence of this, her first nature, in the bright shafts with 
which in the chorus of Sophocles she darts throughout the 
Lycian hills. As the Delian legend gained more hold of 
Athens, the position of Artemis, the sister to Apollo, and 
daughter of Latona, became more clearly defined. But her 
chief function still remained, as the maiden goddess who 
presided over childbirth, and altogether as the patroness of 
women. Yet on one great occasion she was acknowledged also 
as the preserver and destroyer of men. A third part of the 
spoils at Marathon was devoted to her, because of Artemisium, 
and the Polemarch offered to her annually on the sixth of 
Boedromion (September), a season sacred to Apollo, five 
hundred goats. 

Athena is the central figure in Athenian religion, identified 
in the most intimate manner with civic and national life : 
the protectress, guide, enlightener, instructor, of her people. 
She retained from early times, when Attica was inhabited 
village- wise, her function of presiding over the culture of the 
olive. The sacred olives by the Cephisus, between Colonus 
and the Academy, were perhaps an earlier symbol of this 
than the never-dying plant in the Erechtheum. Both carry 
us back to the dawn of history, for already in the Iliad she 
is established in the house of Erechtheus, and in the cat a- 
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logue of the ships the myth determining her connection with 
that god or hero is complete. Like Artemis a virgin goddess, 
she is the helper not of women but of men, who regarded her 
with a sort of chivalrous loyalty. As, under the influence of 
Solon and of Pisistratus after him, the commonwealth grew 
and strengthened, the great ideas of law and justice, of self- 
devoted patriotism, of order and discipline, clustered more 
and more closely about the person of Athena. She had her 
warlike and her peaceful aspect ; but the warlike was for the 
enemies of Athens, the peaceful was for the loyal citizens. 
Thus she is at onceTroXta^ the goddess of the Citadel, irpo llanos 
defender of the faithful, ipjdvrj the patroness of industry, 
fiovTuUa guide in coimsel, ap^xryyiris beginner of every work, 
and is identified with %ifiis goddess of law, 'Tylsta goddess 
of health, and, at least after the defeat of Persia, with 'NUtf 
goddess of victory. 

The worship of Athena in Attica is also modified through 
her connection with other native deities. Although a 
virgin herself — an attribute probably more accentuated in 
later times as symbolising an xmconquered land, she watched 
with motherly care over the infancy of Erichthonios, the 
child of earth from whom the Athenians came. His serpent 
form appeairs on early stone reliefs discovered on the Acropolis. 
In early legend he is identified with Erechtheus, an earth 
deity whose worship symbolised the Athenians' belief in their 
autochthonous origin. Of this son of the soil, Hephaestus 
the fire god is accoimted sire. Thus Athena is associated 
with Hephaestus, not only as presiding over all artistic work, 
but in the authorship of that prime master-work, the creation 
of man. The serpent that lived on the Acropolis, and js 
constantly represented on early monuments as accompanying 
Athena, preserved some early association of her worship with 
that of the earth, as in the case of Athena Itonia in Boeotia. 

The close relationship of Athena and Poseidon has been 
thought to symbolise the fusion of the primeval Attic with 
the Ionian race, who are represented in the legends as 
coming into Attica when driven out of Achaia by the Dorian 
invasion. The mythical contest between the giver of the 
olive and the giver of the horse, the war between Athens and 
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Eleusis, and other indications of a conflict finally reconciled by 
the supremacy of Athena point at least in some such direction. 
But in historic times (and not at Athens only) both powers 
are happily conjoined : Athena defending her people by land, 
Poseidon maintaining their sea power (although at Salamis 
it was Athena who reproached the Greeks for backing water) 
— while both together were the patrons of the Athenian 
knighthood, who on the hill of Colonus had an altar to 
Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia. Athena was also 
associated with Ares in the sanctuary of the Areopagus. 

In all these combinations the worship of Athena had 
a civilising, humanising, and rationalising influence. The 
capricious cruelty of Ares was changed into deUberate 
severity, directed by the spirit of patriotism against the 
enemies who threatened Athens from without, or those pro- 
fessing friends within her borders who disturbed her peace. 
The warlike spirit of the Athenians had the love of country 
for its inspiring motive. It is not wonderful that the Attic 
type of Athena on works of art obtained a fuhiess of signifi- 
cance and an air of bounteous dignity not equally perceptible 
in the virgin-goddess elsewhere. Athena Nike, bareheaded, 
with her helmet and a pomegranate in either hand, already 
looked upon her citizens with an air of benignity very different 
from the stem maiden scarcely less repellent than Medusa's 
self, who in the metope of Selinus is assisting Perseus 
in slaying the Gorgon. And in the form of the Palladium, 
presiding over the court for homicide, she tempered with 
mercy even the severity of ApoUine ritual. 

Poseidon, the earth-shaker, without losing all his terrors, 
became in league with Athena a true and faithful bene- 
factor, the giver of the steed, whom the knighthood 
worshipped side by side with her, the lord of seacraft and 
of the sea — giving victory to the navies of Athens, partly 
through their own prowess and partly by his rage against 
the invader. He was from early times boimd up with the 
soil of Attica, and, in fact, identified with Erechtheus the 
favourite of Athena. Thus Poseidon was honoured and 
feared by land as well as by sea. Theseus, the peculiarly 
Attic hero, was his son. 
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There is little to be said here about Hermes, although, as 
the panic caused by the mutilation of the Hermae proved, 
he was a very popular god : chiefly in two capacities, as the 
guardian of boundaries, and as the conductor of the souls of 
the departed, and thus associated with funeral ceremonies 
and the continuity of family life. As guardian of the 
boundary he had probably gained fresh popularity under 
Solon, and we know from the * Hipparchus ' attributed to 
Plato that the images of him which the aristocratic youth 
defaced had in many cases been set up by Pisistratus. As 
conductor of souls, and in his association with, domestic 
worships, his presence fills a large place in tragedy. 

Pericles in Thucydides, when praising Athens in his 
fimeral speech, says with reference to feast days, * we have 
not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits many relaxa- 
tions from toil : we have regular games and sacrifices through- 
out the year . . . and the delight which we feel in all these 
things helps to banish melancholy.' That may seem to 
modem readers to be a light way of speaking of religious 
services and to imply that the Athenians were irreligious ; 
and it is possible that a priest of the Eteo-Butadae or the 
Buzygae would have spoken with more solemnity ; for a 
shade of sadness had been superinduced over the simple 
enjoyment which in early times accompanied all religious 
acts. In many of the festivals, the Diasia, in honour of Zeus 
Meilichios (the ancient god of piacular atonement), the 
Plynteria, the Thargelia, the Thesmophoria and others, there 
was at least one day of fasting and of gloom. The fear of 
the gods had to be acknowledged before men could come 
into their presence. But it is not the less true that joyous- 
ness was the most prominent feature of all these celebrations. 
I do not speak now of the Eleusinia, nor of the Dionysia, 
which will be considered hereafter, but of the worship of 
those deities who were emphatically gods of the city. On 
every such occasion, even if the individual citizen did not 
feel a joy, he would be bound to feign it, for he was assisting 
at the rite which showed forth the living presence of the 
god. The feast which followed the sacrifice was an auspicious 
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act of communion with the divine, and the games in 
which the Greek delighted were the more prized by him 
because they were known to be well pleasing to the great 
power, whose heart was gladdened, not only by the steam 
of the burnt sacrifice, or the perfect forms of the creatures 
that were offered to him, but also by the human perfec- 
tions of those who were chosen to do him honour. The 
rounded limbs of the youths moving in procession, and 
of the maidens bearing vessels of offering, the trained 
strength of wrestlers, the skill of musicians, the still higher 
accomplishments of the poet — all these were brought 
into play, and native enjoyment of them was enhanced by 
the glad consciousness of offering to heaven from gifts which 
heaven had bestowed. Hence it was that as Athenian life — 
especially after the war with Persia — became more and more 
enriched, ennobled and refined, the festivals came to be more 
and more adorned and beautified, until what had once been 
a simple ceremony lasting half a day overflowed its pristine 
limits so as to occupy several days. The simple foot race 
was not enough : there must be races of all lengths on foot 
and on horseback, with and without chariots, besides 
wrestling, boxing, and the Pancratium —this last being a 
combination of several athletic contests. The mere recitation 
of Homer was not enough : it must be extended and organised, 
and there must be lyric contests also. The times of festival 
had been appointed in connection with the seasons and the 
operations of agriculture, and were studiously retained so far 
as the chief days were concerned. But as town life increased 
and country life diminished in importance, the direct associa- 
tion with seed time, harvest, vintage, and the like, became 
less prominent. Features which had once been accidental 
grew to be essential, and partly obscured the original signifi- 
cance of the rite. 

Of the feast-days, then, which as Pericles says succeeded 
one another in a bright unbroken chain throughout the year, 
I select for description two only, of which it happens that a 
tolerably full account remains : the Thargelia or spring 
festival of Apollo, and the great festival of Athena, in August, 
between harvest and vintage— the Panathenaea. 
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The Thargelia was celebrated on the seventh day of the 
month Thargelion, that is about May 25, reputed to be the 
birthday of Apollo. By that time in Greece the summer 
is fully come. It was a sacred season not only in Athens, 
but at Miletus, and in Delos and others of the Cyclades. It 
coincided with the ripening of the first ears of grain, of 
which an offering was made to the god. The two aspects 
of geniaUty and severity belonging to the Apolline worship 
are markedly apparent here. For on the eve of the festival, 
in order that the city might be pure from sin, it was an order 
oE the state that two of the lowest of the people should be 
driven beyond the boxmdaries, and thrown into the sea. 
This act was accompanied with music of the flute. It is not 
certain that they were always put to death, though this 
probably happened in great emergencies, but the custom was 
clearly the survival of some expiatory rite of human sacrifice, 
characteristic of a time — perhaps, also, of a race — long past. 
Meanwhile a milder sa.crifice, that of a homed sheep, was 
performed in honour of Demeter Euchloos, goddess of the 
green herb ; no doubt by way of thanksgiving, for without 
the green blade the full com in the ear could never be. 
After these rites performed, the public conscience was * as 
noonday clear' for the festival of the ensuing day, when 
besides the offering of the first-fruits to Apollo, and some 
celebration of Artemis his twin-sister, special thanknDfiferings 
were made to HeUos and the Hours. 

These ceremonies were not all. After the feast come * the 
adornments of the feast,* the lyre and song, in which Apollo 
was known to take especial delight. This festival was the 
occasion of a lyrical contest of high importance. Crowns of 
honour were also given to distinguished citizens, and in 
families the formality of adoption was performed by prefer- 
ence on this auspicious day. Thus domestic solemnities 
were associated with pubUc thanksgiving, and with the joy 
of festival. For the worship of Apollo and Artemis together 
was one in which the grace of domestic purity held a conspi- 
cuous place. One would gladly know more of the details of 
such a celebration, but its very familiarity accounts for the 
scantiness of the record. One picturesque circumstance 
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belonging both to this and to the corresponding autumn 
feast of the Pyanepsia was a procession of young boys 
carrying olive-branches wreathed with wool, the tokens of 
supplication, which they afterwards hung at the doorways of 
private houses as if to say * Peace be to this house.' Some 
part of the first-fruits was attached to each. The boys sang 
a carol, preserved by Plutarch in his * Life of Theseus.' 
The form which he gives belongs rather to the autumn 
celebration : 

These holy branches carry figs and cakes, 

And honey in a cup, oU for the limbs. 

And heartening wine that sends all care to sleep. 

Apollo was thus worshipped as the god of healing and of 
pestilence, of fruitfulness and blight, the purger of the 
city and the home, and also as the bright cheerful patron of 
song. 

The month that followed, Thargelion, was the time of har- 
vest ; then came Hecatombaeon, nearly answering to August, 
in the interval between harvest and vintage-time. This was 
the high tide of festival at Athens. It was now that Cronos 
and Rhea, father and mother of the gods, were approached 
with bloodless offerings in the Cronia festival, bringing to 
men's minds the memories of the golden age. And it was in 
this month that time was found to celebrate the great event 
of the union of all Attica under the presidency of Athens 
in a festival {^vvoUta) that could have had no place in the 
primeval calendar. This was followed by the Panathenaea, 
the most splendid of Athenian pageants, which once in four 
years or, as the Greeks coimted, every fifth year, was cele- 
brated on a scale of extraordinary magnificence. Pisistratus 
has the credit of having given to this occasion a richness of 
adornment which without him it could hardly have attained. 

When once this festival had become associated in men's 
minds with the glory of Athens, it was a point of honour 
with the Athenian democracy to maintain it at the height, 
or even to develop it further. The central point, round 
which all else was grouped, was the sacrifice of a hundred 
kine to Athena Polias, as a birthday offering. This was the 
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Hecatomb, which gave its name to the month Hecatom- 
baeon. And that she might appear in a manner worthy of the 
occasion, her statue, before which the altar stood, must be 
adorned with a new robe on which certain women appointed 
for the purpose had blazoned in embroidery the achievements 
of the goddess, especially in repelling the assaults of the 
giants upon Olympus. The solemn washing of the robe, the 
Plynteria — a day of gloom — had preceded the whole festival. 
The robe was doubtless originally intended for the cult 
statue in the Erechtheum, and it may be that this, and not the 
great image in the Parthenon, continued to be thus adorned. 
The bringing of the offering, and the carrying of the robe, to 
be placed in the hand of Athena's minister, were the most 
essential features of the great procession which was re- 
presented in the time of Pericles on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

But in historic times these ceremonies were not all. 
Choice specimens of Athenian knighthood followed upon 
horseback, curbing their fiery steeds to the slow pace of the 
kine ; a dignified train of elders bore olive-branches in token 
of supplication ; young men brought wine for the libations in 
great amphorae on their shoulders ; others carried butchers' 
trays to receive the choice pieces of the victims which were 
to be distributed amongst the various demes ; maidens bore 
the sacred vessels, jugs and goblets, to be used in offering, 
while others carried on their heads baskets of meal and 
grain, all for sacrificial purposes. Besides the horsemen, 
there were chariots with armed warriors and charioteers. 
All these had been selected by competition. Musicians 
playing on the lyre and flute accompanied the sacrifice. So 
great and various a procession could not be kept in rank 
without the help of officers especially appointed to marshal 
them. All these may be seen to this day upon the wonder- 
ful Panathenaic frieze, where also are represented the 
magnates of the city, and .the quiet assembly of the gods, 
Zeus and Athena in the midst, looking graciously upon the 
offerings of the people. There also remain elaborate 
inscriptions, some of the fifth, but mostly of the fourth cen- 
tury, which help to illustrate the ceremony as it existed then. 
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Special magistrates were appointed to assist the priests in 
ordering the sacred rites. One part of their duty was to 
superintend the distribution of the portions of beef to the 
heads of the different tribes for the banquet which followed ; 
in accordance with the primeval custom that all worshippers 
should eat of the sacrifice. This banquet took place in several 
centres, the members of each tribe feasting together. There 
were also special functionaries for the buying of kine. One 
heifer of distinguished beauty was to be selected for Athena 
Nike, goddess of victory. It appears from the frieze that 
there were also sheep amongst the victims. To whom these 
were offered is imcertain, possibly to Erechtheus, but more 
probably to Pandrosos, the genius of fruitfulness, whose 
worship was subordinate to that of Athena. The marshal- 
ling of the procession was entrusted to the Demarche or 
parish magistrates, who each arrayed his deme in the 
Cerameicus among the tombs of distinguished citizens, and 
conducted them through the city and round the Acropolis to 
the Propylaea, from whence they ascended and passed along 
the northern side of the Parthenon in due order to the east 
end, where they took their stand imtil the sacrifices were 
accomplished, thence retumng to the place of the banquet. 
According to some accounts, the procession made a detour 
to Eleusis along the Sacred Way. 

So much for the ceremonial part of the festival which 
occupied the 28th day of the month, and was preceded 
by a vigil or night festival, and a preliminary offering 
to Athena Hygieia as the goddess of health. But at 
the greater Panatheneiea there had been already several 
days of organised gaiety, all consciously associated with 
the worship of the goddess, and calculated to do her 
honour. There was first the musical contest in the Odeum, 
commencing with the recitations of epic poetry, which 
had been introduced and set in order by Pisistratus (or 
according to others by Solon). Next came a competition 
in lyric song for which a golden or gilded olive- crown was 
the prize ; then a flute competition, then one for playing the 
lyre, in both of which there were separate prizes for men 
and boys. All this must have occupied more than one 
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day. The gymnastic contest followed, with separate prizes 
for grown men, youths, and boys, in footraces, wrestling, 
boxing, and in all combined. The prizes for these feats and 
also for the fluteplayer were amphorae filled with oil from 
the sacred olive trees, the Panathenaic vases, of which so 
many specimens have been happily preserved, and whose 
decoration forms an epoch in Athenian art. And it is not a 
little remarkable that foreigners from Argos and even from 
Cos were admitted to the competition. For these contests 
also more than one day seems to be required. Then came 
the equestrian contest, chariot racing and horse ra>cing of 
various kinds. Some of these events were for all comers, 
and they occupied the greater part of a day. One purpose 
in all these competitions was to decide the choice of persons 
who should take part in the final procession — those whom 
Heaven had thus favoured would naturally be pleasing to 
the goddess — but there was furthermore a special choice 
of individuals from each tribe by magistrates appointed for 
the purpose. The choice was called Euandria. These pre- 
liminaries were concluded with a dance in armour called 
the Pyrrhic dance, which again was separately performed by 
boys and youths and men ; the armour consisting of a shield 
and helmet. The night festival began on the evening of the 
twenty-seventh, with a torch race followed by auspicious 
cries on the part of the priestesses of Athena, expressing the 
joy of harvest and thanksgiving for Athena's birth. There 
were also chants by choruses of men. Hence, other officers 
besides those hitherto mentioned were required, such as the 
arrangers of the games, one from each tribe, the superin- 
tendents of the torch race called gynmasiarchs, and others. 

The Panathenaea taken as a whole may be said to place 
the religious characteristics of the Athenian in the clearest 
light. One cannot but observe the atmosphere of purity, of 
genial serenity, and of ordered grace and harmony which 
surrounded it. The joy of festival was a religious gladness 
in realising the immediate presence of the gods, who had 
done such great things for Athens, and on whose continued 
favour depended the well-being of the state. Nothing mean 
or imperfect must be brought into their presence. Not only 
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must the kine for the hecatomb be without blemish, but the 
persons yoimg and old accompanying the sacrifice or carry- 
ing the vessels for ministration must be of the highest type 
of Hellenic manhood or womanhood. The boys and 
maidens, for example, must be children of parents who 
are in full life. Such festivals could not but accentuate 
the conscious unity of the Athenian people. No doubt, 
in the earliest times, there had been sacrifices to Athena 
in the several villages, probably at the same season, 
but each imder the separate management of the local 
demarch. Now all the demes were organised into one pro- 
cession, accompanying one great sacrifice on the conmaand- 
ing height of the Acropolis, the ancient seat of Erechtheus 
and Athena. The Athenian spirit had beautified, ennobled 
and enlarged what might otherwise have been a mere scene 
of butchery. 

The preparation of the garment and the bringing of it 
to the temple already indicated that Pallas delighted in 
something else besides the blood of heifers. The altar was 
decorated in such a way as to hide any part of the perfor- 
mance that was necessarily unseemly, such as the breaking 
up of the victims, from the public view. Then the prayers 
and chants which from of old accompanied the sacrifice were 
now developed into the occasion of a lyric contest, occupying 
many hours and giving the poets and musicians a subject 
for their labours during the preceding years. Not only was 
the procession glorified by the presence of the knights on 
horseback, the chariots, the armed warriors, and the rest, but 
in order that only the best might appear before the goddess, 
these also were selected through competitions, which gave a 
noble opportunity for the exercise of manly accomplishments 
of strength and skill. Thus art of every kind was vivified 
by having its root in religioh, and yet was allowed a free 
development into which all that was essentially human 
became absorbed. From the rhapsode who recited Homer 
to listening crowds, to the young boys dancing the Pyrrhic 
with shield and helmet, or the torchrunners in the night 
festival, all were stimulated to do their very best, and the 
crown which they received in recompense was rendered 

Q 
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more delightful by being the gift of Athena, whose honour 
they upheld. Beneath this perfect blossom of Athenian life, 
ideas were germinating which were destined to have their 
course in after ages, but they were latent in the form of 
feeling, until they were drawn out by the poets and thinkers 
of a succeeding time. The duty of defending one's country, 
of struggling for the right, of maintaining power by equity, 
and liberty by well-ordered discipline, could not but occur to 
the reflective mind, that in the earlier part of the fifth cen- 
tury either witnessed or took part in the Panathenaic ritual. 

We have seen that at some pubHc festivals, as at the 
Dipolia, there were bloodless oflferings (like the Hebrew 
meat-ofifering), as of cakes and honey, or of the first fruits, 
or frankincense, or of a mere libation. Such innocent 
oblations were frequent in the religion of the home, which 
continued side by side with that of the city. The har- 
monious co-existence of state ceremonials, local worships, 
and the religion of the hearth, not rivalling each other 
but blending in one complex and harmonious system, 
was the peculiar happiness of the Athenian. His loyalty to 
the state did not diminish his affection for his ancient neigh- 
bourhood, nor his sense of obligation to those of his own 
house. Although at the chief festivals the various districts 
of Attica might seem to have become absorbed in the whole 
community, every deme or district also retained its own 
peculiar worship, which circumstances brought into promi- 
nence from time to time. Thus Athena and Poseidon were 
worshipped specially at Colonus, as well as on the Acropolis, 
and although the Eleusinian Demeter had a sacred place 
under the central rock, close to the Areopagus, she retained 
her full honours at Eleusis in the time of festival. The 
Eumenides, or Dread Powers, were alike revered at Colonus 
and on the Areopagus. The great Dionysia did not supplant 
the ancient observances in honour of Dionysus at Icaria and 
Salamis. 

Still more inseparable from the district was the local 
hero, whose reputed tomb was not forsaken. The worship 
of ancestors, from which hero-worship was derived, had 
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never been, discontinued on the Hellenic mainland. In the 
time following the migrations, the increasing religiousness 
before spoken of, the causes of which are but vaguely known, 
fastened on these local worships and developed them. The 
rifted rocks so common in Boeotia were supposed to be in- 
habited by powers once human, which had passed from the 
upper air but still lived on beneath the ground, and in some 
cases, as in that of Trophonius or Amphiaraos, might be 
consulted by men in their extremity who descended thither, 
and saw them in a dream. Something like this appears in 
Attica also, where the resting place of Oedipus, whither he 
has passed mysteriously, was the security of Athenian victory 
over Thebes. But that fear of ghosts which oppressed other 
parts of Hellas, where wicked * heroes * or disembodied spirits 
were known to rise out of their graves at night and devas- 
tate a region till they were propitiated or exorcised, pressed 
but lightly on the Athenian mind. The Attic heroes were of 
the nobler order, going forth to battle in great emergencies to 
defend their people, and extending protection to the men of 
their tribe so long as they were fed with sacrifice at stated times. 
There are many indications of the great number of 
such buried lives which dominated Athenian soil. Some of 
these have been already mentioned; the most striking 
evidence of their importance, perhaps, is that in the time of 
Cleisthenes ten heroes were selected from a hundred names 
submitted to the Delphic oracle to be acknowledged as the 
protectors of the ten tribes. That such worship was fully 
alive in the fifth century appears from the fact that it was 
thought worth while, on the morning of Salamis, to send to 
Aegina for the Aeacidae. The sense of close neighbourhood 
and of blood-relationship between the members of the same 
phratry was maintained by the annual feast of the Apaturia, 
celebrated in October towards the beginning of winter 
time, by every phratry in common, and also by every 
household apart. The chief ceremony was that of placing 
fresh faggots upon the hearth, so renewing the sacredness of 
home, and honouring Hephaestus, the fellow workman of 
Athena, and author of the Attic race, and also Prometheus 
the giver of fire. The word Apaturia signifies a festival of 
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common parentage, and if we speculate on the transition 
from patriarchal to village life, we may suppose that this 
general feast day took the place of that on which each 
family had severally worshipped its own ancestors. The 
celebration was not peculiar to Athens, but was shared by 
other members of the Ionian race. 

The prominence naturally given to public life in all Hel- 
lenic records tends to throw into the shade the life of the 
family, which was not less real ; each household was bound 
together by ties of affection, which sometimes proved stronger 
than death. Great families doubtless still retained their 
private altars, on which offerings were made on special days. 
A welcome light has been thrown upon this subject by the 
discovery of the graves in the Cerameicus, the chief public 
burial place. These tombs were adorned with sculptured 
reliefs of pathetic interest, which, although the groups from 
their very simplicity are often enigmatical, attest the depth 
and tenderness of feeling with which the survivors sought to 
perpetuate the forms of the departed. Here the moderation 
and simplicity of the Attic spirit is strikingly exemplified. 
The unmeasured pomp of ancient funeral ceremonies, having 
something of an oriental cast, with formal lamentations, of 
which reminiscences appear in the plays of Aeschylus, had 
been restrained by the legislation of Solon; the super- 
stitious rites which had survived from an earlier time, in 
which the chief anxiety of the living was to prevent the 
spirits of the dead from coming back again ' as ghosts to 
trouble joy,' had been forbidden, and only the weaker sort of 
women were inclined to them. No such anxiety appears 
amongst these sculptured stones. 

The representations of the dead on monuments in all ages 
are principally of four kinds. The departed friend is repre- 
sented (1) either as a divine being of more than mortal stature, 
receiving tribute from his puny descendants, who walk 
beneath ; or (2) in form and habit as he lived, perpetuating 
the impression that is cherished by surviving memory ; or 
(3) as at the moment of death, with some indication of the 
circumstances of that never-to-be-forgotten hour ; or once 
more (4) symbolically, as if asleep. 
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All these modes of representation may be found amongst 
Hellenic monuments, but the second is that which charac- 
terises the early fifth century in Attica. The most 
valuable example of the first-named motive, indicating a 
time when the worship of ancestors was in the fullest life, 
has been preserved in a monument found at Sparta, and now 
in the Sabouroff collection. The departed parents are en- 
throned like gods, with the smile familiar to early statuary, 
and redundant locks falUng on their shoulders. Before 
their knees appear their offspring, of Lilliputian stature, 
approaching them with reverence, and carrying one a cock 
for sacrifice, and one a lotus flower. Behind the seated 
figures is a great writhing snake, symbolising the good demon 
or spirit of the world below, who has them in his keeping. 
Primitive customs, especially in regard to sepulture, were 
retained longer in Laconia than elsewhere. (See the account, 
in Herodotus vi. 58, of what happened on the death of every 
Spartan king.) 

In passing from this monument to the stelae of the 
Cerameicus, we find a remarkable change. There is no 
exaggeration in them, no fear of ghosts, hardly even the 
oppressive sense of awe, much rather the desire that * the 
dead should still be near us at our side,* with * every lovely 
organ of their hfe * in undecaying freshness, — their Hghtest 
fancies gratified, the warmth of welcome never cooling. 
The figures stand before us as in the fulness of life, with 
their names and nothing more inscribed above them. In a 
few instances, in the space above or beneath the group, some 
symbol of their occupation appears, and the name of the 
father or of the deme is sometimes added. The variety as well 
as the simplicity of the grouping is very striking, and even 
at the risk of rash conjecture one is tempted to read between 
the lines. One recurring type is that of an aged patriarch 
gazing wistfully upon a youthful figure unclothed and in 
the prime of manhood. It is natural to suppose that the 
father has died of sorrow for the untimely death of his son. 
A still more frequent motive is the grasping of hands. This 
has been variously interpreted. Is it welcome, or farewell, 
or simply the record of a true attachment ? In some groups 
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at le9.st there is a name above either figure, indicating that 
both are buried there. Else if the standing figure only were 
going upon the long journey, why has the one who remains 
seated her name written above her in the place of tombs ? Is 
it that the youthful person so full of a kind of tranquil awe is 
being received there by a mother or father or another relative 
who has gone before? Another frequently recurring type 
is that of the lady who is looking out her jewels, while a 
maiden holds the casket. Yet another grouping represents the 
mother who has died in childbirth ; she sits listlessly playing 
with some ornament while she gazes at the child that is held 
in the arms of a nurse who stands before her. In these 
latter instances no names appear for the subsidiary figures. 
Or a youth is represented with some favourite animal, as a 
dog or rabbit in his hand, or at his side ; a child at his 
mother's knee often reaches his hand to take a bird that is 
held out to him. In one family group a little dog is much in 
evidence : he jumps up and fawns upon a young boy whose 
father places a hand upon his head. Some modifications 
appear towards the end of the fifth century, the time of the 
restoration of the democracy. There is no longer the 
absolute simplicity of remembrance; short inscriptions are 
added, indicating the status of the deceased, or additional 
symbols, as the figure of a siren or a lyre. One of the most 
beautiful of all the monuments is that of Dexilaos, a young 
knight who died in the Corinthian war, 394 B.C. It is an 
equestrian group in high relief, and in a very noble style, in 
which the youth appears in the act of spearing his adversary 
and riding over him. * He died at Corinth in the archonship 
of Teisander : he was one of the five horsemen.* What 
incident of the battle is thus alluded to, we can no longer 
guess, but it was no doubt at the time not less famous than 
the charge of the six hundred at Balaklava. In others the dead 
person is represented as fainting, with head reclined, perhaps 
indicating the suddenness of the death. Here comes in the 
third of the motives enumerated above. In another strange 
group of an uncertain period, Charon in his boat is repre- 
sented as intruding on several persons at a feast, and laying 
his bony hand upon the shoulder of one of them (cp. the 
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fresco of Orcagna at Pisa). The nearest approach to the 
fourth category above mentioned is the very interesting stele 
on which in low relief is the prow of a trireme, with the mark 
of the water-line, and on the deck of the vessel a man's 
figure seated in profound slumber, with his shield and helmet 
laid behind him. He is voyaging no doubt to the islands of 
the blest, in that deep repose, * most like to death,* which 
overcame Odysseus as the Phaeacian ship was wafting him 
to his home. He may have been a trierarch or general, killed 
in some naval battle. Last, and belonging mostly to a later 
time, are the very frequent representations of the funeral 
feast in which the dead person appears at his own banquet 
amongst his friends. 

This evidence of monuments helps to realise for us the 
unity of the household, and in considering Athenian life one 
should bear in mind the influence which domestic piety must 
have had on the young, who saw the heads of their families 
worshipping their special gods and heroes. These were by no 
means always the same, for Athens from early times had 
been hospitable to gods as well as to men : witness the 
Gephyraei who had their own peculiar worship of the sorrow- 
ing Demeter, and the family of Isagoras who sacrificed to the 
Carian Zeus. 

Asclepius is one of those forms in Greek mythology 
that fluctuate between the divine and human. In Homer 
he appears as the father of Machaon and Podaleirios, the 
leeches of the camp, and is inferred to be a man of noble 
strain, like the other god-descended chieftains. He is said 
to have been taught by Chiron, the godHke centaur, who 
was also the teacher of Achilles, and his sons are leaders of 
the Thessalians from Trikka. But this need not prevent 
our supposing that in yet earlier times he had divine honours 
on the Greek mainland. 

The original seat of the worship of Asclepius seems to have 
been this same Trikka in Thessaly, where, like Amphiaraos 
and Trophonios, he was believed to have his habitation under- 
ground, and was consulted as an oracular power who gave 
intimations in dreams. The god of Thessaly was carried by 
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the emigrants whom the Dorians displaced to their new 
seats in Epidaurus, Cos, and elsewhere. He had hitherto 
been more allied to Zeus than to Apollo, and his function 
had not been limited to that of healing. But the Ionian 
ApoUine worship grew and spread and absorbed the elder 
worships into itself, drawing them into the light of day ; 
thus Asclepius became a son of Apollo; but his divine 
honours were not universally recognised until in the Hesiodic 
poetry, much influenced by the Delphic priesthood, his 
legend was humanised and took the shape which remained 
more or less fixed in literature. In historic times at least 
his power was associated, even at Trikka his original seat, 
with that of Phoebus, who, according to the legend which 
became established at a comparatively early time, was his 
father by the nymph Cordnis. The epithet of Apollo in this 
connection is Maleates, a word of doubtful origin. In 
Messenia and Arcadia there were other legends which con- 
nected the family with Poseidon. 

It was probably from Epidaurus that the Asclepian 
worship found its way to Attica. There are other indications, 
for example in the legend of Theseus, of religious intercourse 
between Attica and the opposite shore, where Calauria, the 
modem Poros, had been the centre of an important amphic- 
tiony. The worship of Asclepius, the authentic son of 
Apollo, supplanted that of many local gods of healing to 
whom the people had been accustomed to bring their sick, 
amongst others Alkon, the god of succour, of whom Sophocles 
was priest.^ Such ancient divinities now took the rank of 
subordinate ministers. 

Athena herself, as we have seen, was worshipped on great 
occasions as the goddess of health, but this was in a large 
sense, less intimately affecting individual and family life. 
The Asclepian cult was established in Attica from the 
middle of the fifth century and was the most popular of 
all minor Hellenic worships ; its vogue went on increasing 
with the centuries until, in the schools of Cos and Epidaurus, 
it became systematised into a genuine art of healing. 

* Sophocles is believed to have written a hieratic ode or hymn in honour of 
Asclepius. 
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The physicians there, and seemingly at Athens too, were 
formed into a guild or brotherhood, professing to be 
the descendants of the god, and in their practice combined 
in various degrees a mystical enthusiasm with scientific 
observation, relying more on diet than on drugs and charms. 
Of the innumerable cures attributed to the influence of 
Asclepius many may have been fanciful, and many what in 
modem times would have been called examples of faith- 
healing ; but in the school of Cos, at any rate, which late in 
the fifth century produced Hippocrates (while the literary 
glories of that splendid island race were reserved for 
Alexandrian times) there was a most genuine and sincere 
endeavour to ascertain through science, in a religious spirit, 
the best and surest means of probing and alleviating human 
ills. The feeling at first prompted by the belief that disease 
was a divine visitation was modified but not extinguished by 
the discovery that all bodily affections were equally natural 
and equally divine. (See above, p. 166.) There was also 
amongst the Coan communities much disinterested devotion 
to the service of humanity, comparable to that which has 
created the modem hospitals ; this appears from the inscrip- 
tions which record noble examples of individual public spirit. 
The scene at Epidaurus, where the precincts of the temple 
enclosing the sacred snake, which represented the good genius 
of the earth, were continually surrounded with anxious 
groups of those who brought their sick for healing, must 
have resembled nothing so much as the modem festival at 
Tenos, where the Virgin works miraculous cures, or the sacred 
place at Lourdes. 

From the form of medical oath which was in use in 
the fourth century, and perhaps much earlier, it appears 
that the descendants of Asclepius adopted others into their 
brotherhood. The Asclepiadae had the exclusive right to 
practise medicine amongst the Athenians as well as at 
Epidaurus and in Cos. 

The school of Croton, which flourished at a still earlier 
time, and of which Democedes was a brilliant example, may 
have owed their skill in part to a separate tradition, derived 
perhaps from Cyrene, or ultimately from Egypt. 
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The Asclepius-cult at Athens betrays the signs of a recent 

worship : first, in the fluctuation of certain details in the 

legend of the god ; e.g. his relationship to Epione, Aegle, and 

Hygieia, whether as husband or father, and secondly in his 

being surrounded with such clearly allegorical beings as Akeso 

and laso, spirits of healing, and Telesphorus, the perfecter 

of cures. On the other hand the doubtful derivation of the 

name is indicative of an early origin. The snake is his 

constant symbol as the good genius of earth, indicating the 

Chthonian nature of the god. The victim sacrificed to him 

was a cock, the bird of dawn, an immigrant from the east, 

probably because of his association with the sun-god. The 

words of Socrates to Crito just before his death : * We owe a 

cock to Asclepius, be sure to pay it,* have given rise to various 

comments. Some think he would not leave his comrades 

without showing them that he still observed the religion of 

his countrymen ; others treat the saying as symbolic of 

thanksgiving for recovery from the long disease of life in a 

mystical Pythagorean sense; or again, as sjmoibolising the 

hope of an awakening. May not the message have meant 

more simply that the god of health is regarded as the author 

of Euthanasia, or painless death, the safe transition from this 

world to another ? May not Socrates have prayed for this 

as Cassandra did, or rather, had he not prayed for it in 

* Phaedo ' 117 B c ; and would not Crito receive comfort from 

the assurance that the prayer was heard ? Neither of the 

other two suggestions seems in accordance with perfect art ; 

compare Soph. * Oed. Col.* and the dirge in * Cjmaibeline * 

(* Quiet consummation have *). 

Asclepius was one of those deities who obtained a site for 
his temple not within the circle of the Acropolis, but just be- 
neath it, outside the containing wall. Not far from this, and 
similarly situated, was the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
said to have been founded by Phaedra during her passion for 
Hippolytus. Aphrodite in both her characters, as Urania 
and Pandemos, had probably a source in Phoenician religion, 
as it spread from Cyprus to Cythera and elsewhere. But in 
the earliest times the Athenians had retained a severe and 
stem conception of the great nature-goddess, who shaped 
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the tree and flower, gave produce to the herd, and in her 
dealings with mankind conferred or withheld the charms of 
which she was the sole mistress. Her worship was not yet 
associated with the mere indulgence of sexual licence. But 
after the Persian war, through increasing intercourse with 
maritime populations, such as that of Troezen, where a 
distinctly Tjrrian influence had long prevailed, a different 
and lower spirit appears to have sprung up, of which the 
establishment of the temple by the Propylaea gives visible 
proof. The string-course of marble pigeons still visible upon 
that site attests the relationship of this Troezenian goddess 
to her of Paphos, whose symbol was always the dove. But 
at Paphos itself, where, as Mr. Hogarth tells us, the worship 
of the Virgin to this day retains some features of the 
Aphrodisiac cult, it is hard to say what aboriginal or Achaean 
superstition may have survived under the Phoenician rite. 
The retention of the * Cypriote * syllabary and the rarity of 
Semitic inscriptions in the island are facts hard to reconcile 
with the sole prevalence of a Phoenician influence. The 
way in which the more refined Athenians regarded the 
votaries of this religion which had appeared in their midst 
may be inferred not only from the conduct of ffippolytus in 
Euripides, who, as Mr. Grote remarks, refused to worship 
her * because she was a very bad goddess,* but from the 
words of the Platonic Socrates in the * Phaedrus * (he is refer- 
ring to his former speech describing the harm which may 
accrue from an intemperate love) — * would not any one who 
was of a generous and noble nature and who loved or ever 
had loved a nature like his own, when he heard us speaking 
of the petty causes of lovers* jealousies and of their exceeding 
animosities, and the injuries which they do to their beloved, 
have imagined that our ideas of love were taken from some 
haunt of sailors in which good manners were unknown ? * 
See also the speech of Pausanias in the * Symposium,* assert- 
ing that there are two loves as there are two Aphrodites — 
* the love who is the offspring of the common Aphrodite 
(Pandemos) is essentially common, being such as the meaner 
sort of men feel . . . and is of the body rather than of the 
soul.* 
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Polytheism could not but acknowledge all powers that 
sway humanity, nor omit one whose potency is so evident 
as that of sexual desire, but it by no means acknowledged 
all powers as of equal worth. Nor, while allowing some 
practices which long experience and a series of high examples 
have led the modem world to discountenance and to forbid, 
did it therefore view them with respect, or include them in 
its ideal of human virtue. 

The question whether there existed an organised tolerance 
of vice at Athens is not quite a simple one. In the time of 
the Orators and of Plato it is evident that public morals 
were considerably relaxed, and a poet of the new comedy, 
Philemon, who wrote after the loss of Athenian freedom, 
had the hardihood to assert that Solon, because of the 
difficulty of restraining youth, had instituted regular pro- 
vision for licentiousness. I refuse to accept this on the 
authority of a comic poet, although a comparatively serious 
writer in the following age (Nikander of Colophon) seems to 
have taken him literally. Such literalism has been a fruit- 
ful cause of mistakes in history. It is certain, however, that 
at Corinth, early in the fifth century, an institution of the 
kind was founded by a certain Xenophon, and that Pindar 
was not too fastidious to write a hymn on the occasion. 
In this he showed a very different spirit from that of 
Aeschylus, who described with deep and true feeling the 
misery of the poor captive women in the sack of a city. 
I see no reason to doubt the assertion of Isocrates (* Areopa- 
gitica,' § 48) that in the later fifth century there had crept 
in a corruption of manners in private life unknown to 
previous generations. The example of the said Xenophon 
only shows that Corinthian laxity began early under Phoeni- 
cian influences, and that the * silver sound ' of Pindaric verse 
was responsive to the chink of coin. It is observable that 
in Athens, as in modem Europe, those who pandered to 
men's vices were mostly aliens or outcasts from the state. 

During the same period, as the number of foreign resi- 
dents increased, many strange worships were introduced at 
Athens, and in some instances at least sites were accorded 
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to them by the state, not, indeed, within the charmed circle 
of the Acropolis, nor in its immediate neighbom'hood, as in 
the case of Aphrodite Pandemos and Asclepius, but in the 
outer precincts of the city, and more particularly in the 
Piraeus, where men of foreign nationalities, even when 
partly naturalised, chiefly made their abode. Thus it was 
at the Piraeus that Socrates, having witnessed the inaugura- 
ting festival of the Thracian goddess Bendis, went home to 
the house of Polemarchus, the resident foreigner, which the 
Thirty Tyrants afterwards despoiled. And it appears from 
inscriptions that land was granted in the same district for 
the specially Tyrian worship of Aphrodite, that is of Astarte 
— hence, perhaps, Plato's allusion to the haunts of sailors. 
That amongst the sworn votaries of some of these foreign 
cults native Athenians of eccentric tendencies were counted 
is no doubt true, but the number of such persons was prob- 
ably insignificant compared to the mass of Athenian citizens. 
The admission of these foreign worships not only shows 
the pliability of polytheism, except where fanaticism had 
been aroused through panic, but their influence also indicates 
the fact that the formalities of the national religion had 
failed to satisfy the religious cravings of the people. The 
innovations in mythology, which began with Stesichorus, and 
the growth of the orgiastic worships presently to be described 
belong to the sa»me tendency, characteristic of a stage in the 
evolution of rehgion which has been well described by 
Professor Menzies in a recent work. He points out two 
causes which tend to counteract the completeness and per- 
manence of national religions : the one that tribal and 
family traditions persist side by side with the national 
worship which might be thought to have absorbed them ; 
the other, that in the mental evolution of the race individual 
minds outgrow the forms which were an adequate expres- 
sion of religious feeling at an earlier stage and have become 
fixed through the increasing influence of the priesthood. 
At Athens both these causes were at work and helped each 
other, while the fixity of public ritual was less rigid than 
elsewhere, because of the plastic nature of Attic genius and 
the indefiniteness of local traditions. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTERIES 

The Greek had religious yearnings that were not satisfied 
either by the public or the private worships which have 
been described. (1) He had reminiscences of an earlier world 
in which the state was not yet organised, and in the life 
of the country he had lived in more immediate and con- 
tinual dependence upon Mother Earth, and the powers 
which give increase to the flocks and to the fruit of the 
ground. Survivals of tree worship and of animal worship 
had lingered on as elements of village Ufe, and could not be 
relinquished without leaving a void, which imagination 
laboured to supply. (2) As humanity becajne more con- 
scious of itself, the great recurring fact of death awakened 
more and more anxiety and wonder about what lay beyond. 
And (3) the sense of sin or of an offended god, of which 
the germs are found in Hesiod, although in the Homeric 
poems there are only distant echoes of such thoughts, had 
suggested rites of purification and atonement which wrought 
upon men's hopes and fears. 

The religious movements which brought temporary aid 
to these human needs may be considered in two stages : the 
first earlier and more primitive, the second more advanced. 
In both we cannot but, trace the working of influences 
from abroad, although in every instance the Hellenic, and 
more particularly the Attic spirit, is accountable for what 
is essentially characteristic. Simple mysteries, such as 
belong to most religions, were not absent from the earliest 
known phase of Hellenic worship. The ceremony of the 
sacred marriage of Hera, performed with cognate rites at 
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Samos, in Argolis, and in Boeotia, was essentially of this 
nature ; and although the Samian Hera had Asiatic associa- 
tions, and the Argolic Hera, in historic times at least, bore 
traces of Egyptian contact, the mysterious rite referred to 
had a deep root in Hellenic soil. The procession of the 
dpprj(l>6poi carrying secret things in honour of Athena was 
analogous to the Thesmophoria, and belonged to the most 
primitive of Athenian worships. The worship of the 
mother of the gods, already known as Bhea in Homer, stood 
undoubtedly in some relation to the Phrygian worship of 
Cybele. When Sophocles describes her as seated on a 
chariot drawn by lions, he seems to recognise this con- 
nection. It will be remembered that the scene of the 
* Philoctetes ' where this occurs is laid in the island of 
Lemnos, and that this play was not produced until the 
last decade of the fifth century. But it is uncertain how 
far such recognition was really present at Thebes in the 
time of Pindar, or at Athens in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Great Mother is mentioned 
in the inscriptions as one of the gods whose treasiures were 
drawn upon for supplies. Her temple (the firjrp&ov) was 
one of the earliest of those at Olympia. Whether there 
were mysteries connected with her in these earlier days or 
not, or whether, as in Homer, she was simply regarded as 
the parent of the Olympian gods, must be left uncertain. 

All such worships in historic times are composite, and 
have been developed both from within and from without. 
The difficulties attending the attempts to analyse them 
have not yet been solved by archaeology. The Egyptologist 
is inclined to attribute all mystic worships to an Egyptian 
source. The student of Semitic origins is apt to look every- 
where for traces of tribal religion. Both sometimes ignore 
the Aryan element to which language unmistakably points 
as prior to either of these. What came in through Phoe- 
nician commerce and colonisation, what through contact 
with Asiatic peoples, and what was due to the supposed 
suzerainty of Egypt over the shores of the Levant in the 
second millennium B.C., can hardly be distinguished with 
accuracy. The tendency of the Hellenes, after their settle- 
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ment in lower Egypt in the seventh century, to refer many 
features of their own religion to an Egyptian source should 
make us hesitate in accepting without reserve the state- 
ments of Herodotus and other writers on this subject, what- 
ever proofs may exist of subsequent contamination of Hellenic 
with Egyptian rites. This caution is especially neces- 
sary in considering the worship of Demeter. Even if Minos 
were, as is sometimes affirmed, not a Phoenician potentate, 
but an Egyptian viceroy, it does not follow that Hellenic 
village populations would be inclined to accept a religion 
imposed on them in consequence of the suzerainty of the 
Pharaohs. 

In Homer the underground Zeus and Persephone are 
the god and goddess of the world below, while Demeter 
is simply the goddess of the grain, and in a late passage 
one of the many consorts of Zeus ; while in a myth appar- 
ently of Cretan origin she is the wife of lasion. This hardly 
justifies the supposition that the Eleusinian ritual and 
mythology had been developed to any extent in the heroic 
age. 

Besides the Eleusinian mysteries, Demeter and her 
daughter Persephone had another important festival, the 
Thesmophoria, which Athens shared with many other 
localities. It belonged essentially to the country, as appears 
from the fact that when the Chians passed through the 
Ephesian territory, the women were all in the fields, on 
account of this festival. Its universality, especially amongst 
Ionian peoples, is a strong evidence of antiquity. Hero- 
dotus even refers it to Pelasgian times. In Attica it 
never underwent the modifications to which the kindred 
festival at Eleusis was continually liable. It was first a 
festival of seed-time, being celebrated in the month Pyanep- 
sion, our October, and it occupied four days. Only the 
married women of the state took part in it ; and, as the 
name implies, it was observed with strictness according 
to ancestral precepts (Osa-fioL) which the goddess herself 
had instituted. The reason of its continued importance 
was that not only the produce of the ground but the 
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fniitfulness of married life depended on it. The elder 
women gave precepts to the yomiger, which they had them- 
selves received from those before them ; thus it was a sort 
of initiation into the duties of the wife and mother. On 
one day they went in procession to the point of Colias, 
where was a shrine of Aphrodite Urania : on the next they 
returned. The third day was a day of fasting in sympathy 
with the sorrowing Demeter, in honour of whom young pigs 
were thrown into a chasm and destroyed ; this was a day 
of gloom, when no reUgious-minded person would show a 
cheerful countenance. The fourth day was a day of re- 
joicing, again in sympathy with the goddess, who had her 
child restored to her ; certain objects not to be beheld by 
men were carried solemnly in closed caskets, and the day 
ended with a feast, the means for which were supplied by 
the richer matrons of the community. It appears that at 
some uncertain time a procession of the Athenian women 
to the temple at Eleusis formed part of the ceremony. 
M. Foucart, accepting the testimony of Herodotus that this 
ritual was brought by an Egyptian colony to Argolis, and 
assigning its arrival to the period of the eighteenth djmasty, 
further assumes that another colony brought it also to 
Eleusis at the same time, the sorrowing Demeter being thus 
supposed to have been already identified with Isis. But the 
sorrows of the earth goddess have given rise to similar obser- 
vances in many centres not associated with Egypt, and the 
Gephyreans, who were said to have brought the rites of the 
Demeter of sorrows into Attica, were not Egyptians, but 
Phoenicians from Thebes. Without affirming or denying 
M. Foucart's hypothesis,! hold that it is at least conceivable 
that some Asiatic influence working upon an Aryan village 
rite may sufficiently account for all that is known of the 
religion of Demeter . before the seventh century. Her 
worship seems to have sprung up independently of Eleusis. 
Demeter was by no means the only earth deity in Hellas. 
The worship of Erechtheus and of Aglauros on the Acropolis, 
of Athena Itonia in Boeotia, that of Asclepius, and other 
worships in which the serpent as the son of Earth appears, 
bear traces of primitive religious feeling. Poseidon as god 
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of earthquake had similar associations, and even the 
Omphalos at Delphi seems to have been a primeval symbol 
of the earth. Nor is it clearly proved that such forms as 
Damia and Auxesia in Aegina and Epidaurus, or the name- 
less goddesses of Triteia in Achaia, were derivative, and not 
rather an indigenous growth arising out of feelings con- 
nected with the cultivation of the soil. Earth has, in fact, 
two aspects : she is the mother of all things, the nurse of 
all things, the producer of * our sustaining com * ; but she is 
also in close relation to the darkness beneath, into which 
» all that live upon the ground must pass away. Vague 
emotions thus suggested lay at the root of religious forms 
that sprang up, no one can tell how. It is hardly conceivable 
that rites, which appear at so many different centres, and 
remain longest in places most remote from the outer world 
(see, for example, the Demeter Erinnys and the * black 
Demeter * in Arcadia), should be entirely of foreign origin. 
Even the rape of Persephone was identified with many 
separate localities : for instance, with Lema, where in the 
time of Pausanias there was a stone enclosure surrounding 
the place where the daughter of Demeter descended with 
Pluto to their under realm. This festival of the Thesmo- 
phoria was, in any case, the native Attic worship of 
Demeter, as distinguished from that in which Athens had 
joined hands with Eleusis. Aristophanes made fun of it in 
his ' Thesmophoriazusae,' where he takes occasion to satirise 
Euripides and the Athenian women. 

The wisdom of early Athenian statesmanship was in 
nothing more remarkable than in its frank acceptance of 
the Eleusinian and Dionysiac rituals under the patronage of 
the state. The Eleusinian rite became interwoven with 
Athenian patriotism hardly less intimately than the worship 
of Athena herself, and this helped to perpetuate it in its 
main features. That of Dionysus came in time to be equally 
inseparable from the national spirit, to which it gave ex- 
pression in its most universal pan-Hellenic aspect. Dionysiac 
rites in prehistoric times had already had a vigorous growth 
in Attica, especially on the east coast and on the northern 
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border. In Dionysus there are traces of primeval tree 
worship, and also of the midnight or winter sxm, distinct 
elements which must have blended in very early times. 
His winter festival at Delphi, with the midnight torch 
processions on Parnassus, belong to the latter phase of 
him, which reached Athens through Thebes by way of 
Eleutherae. Which of his many seats in Hellas was the 
earliest it would be hard to say, but his oracle in the 
Thracian highlands seems to have been of great antiquity. 
His ritual probably spread together with the planting of 
the vine, but not the vine alone was sacred to him. All 
fruit-trees, the mountain pine, and the lush growth of ivy 
were evidences of his universal power. He was associated 
with the mythical moxmtain Nysa, which was variously 
located in Euboea, in Naxos, and far away in Ethiopia. In 
Sicily also there was a Nysean plain. The Greek habit of 
identifying foreign deities with their own makes an already 
obscure subject still more confused. It may be incidentally 
illustrated by the curious interlacing of flute music with that of 
the lyre in the worship of Athena and Apollo, which gave rise 
to fables such as that about the flutes of Marsyas, found by a 
shepherd in the river Asopus near Sicyon, and dedicated by 
him to Apollo. Compare the Sicilian story of Arethusa and 
the Alpheus. 

That in the Hellenic Dionysus worship, Phoenician, 
Thracian, and Phrygian elements have been engrafted on 
a primitive stock is extremely probable. This religion 
seems to have entered Attica through two principal channels 
— by way of Icaria, perhaps from Naxos, and through 
Eleutherae on the way from Thebes. Thespis, the inventor v 
of tragedy, was a native of Icaria, while, on the other hand, 
ths~place of "Honour in the Dionysiac theatre was assigned 
to the priest of Dionysus of Eleutherae. The reception of 
the god by the mythical Icarius is the subject of a strange 
and elaborate legend, which was still represented on the 
irrroaiajpiop of the Attic stage in the latest time. In accordance 
with the spirit of the festival, the cries of joy and grief 
alternately had less of native Greek moderation than in 
other rites. This worship embodied the 'violent delights 

s 2 
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that have a violent end,* the exuberance of nature, whose 
transience awakens profound sadness, the infinity of natural 
desire in which, as Plato felt, there is involved the spiritual 
longing after immortality. It should be remembered that 
the Greeks were descendants of a race who had first been 
huntsmen, then nomad herdsmen, leading a wandering life 
xmder the covert of the sky. Coming down to arable 
land and settling in villages, they had felt the periodic 
exhilaration and depression of agricultural life : the springing 
of the corn, seed-time and harvest, and the hardships of the 
winter season had impressed their minds. Their feelings 
had been deeply engaged in the precarious growth of their 
fruit-trees, above all of the vine. That in some ways, even 
before the Orphic symbolism entered in, the sufferings of 
the god were celebrated in the Bacchic dance, appears from 
what Herodotus tells of tragic choruses at Corinth in the 
earlier part of the sixth century. Hence, amid the wild 
licence and unbridled mirth of the spring festival, in which 
Sileni and Satyrs danced, there were notes of poignant 
melancholy, which had a sobering effect, and opened deeper 
fountains of emotion. It was out of these, as will be 
presently seen, that Attic tragedy sprang. 

Another worship, partaking still more obviously of the 
imderground or Chthonian strain, is that of the Erinnyes, 
who, whatever may have been the origin of the name, came 
to be in fact an impersonation of the * dead man's curse * 
surviving him. These Dread Goddesses, whom the Athenian 
feared to name, had a habitation assigned them in a cave 
xmder the hill of Ares, and also in the precinct of Poseidon 
at Colonus. Their worshipper, fearing to offend them, 
addressed them as the 'gentle ones,' a euphemistic and 
propitiatory epithet, describing them as he would have them 
to be. This special attribute did not diminish the awe with 
which they were approached, but was an index of the aspect 
which they assumed for the Attic spirit. They were no 
longer merely blind and passionate avengers, but the exe- 
cutors of divine justice, the guardians of domestic sanctity, 
bringing to those who worshipped them in spirit and in 
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truth a blessing and not a curse. We shall have to say 
more of them in speaking particularly of the Aeschylean 
religion, for it was Aeschylus who gave expression to the 
peculiar form of this belief and ritual which afterwards pre- 
vailed in Attica. The imagined struggle between powers of 
light and darkness, appearing in the conceptions of Typhoeus 
and of the Titans already known to Homer, is a common 
feature of early religious thought, and may be recognised on 
the Babylonian monuments as well as in the mythology of 
Egypt. But there are plausible grounds for recognising in 
some Greek forms of it an early influence from without. 
Typhon, in Homer, has his lair amongst the Arimi in Cilicia, 
and in Aeschylus he is said to have dwelt formerly in Cilician 
caves. 

We have now to consider a most important movement 
which had an extraordinary influence on all the after 
development, but whose early history, Uke that of all 
beginnings, is extremely obscure. The existence of Orphism 
throughout the fifth century is an indisputable fact, but of 
its precise scope and nature during that period little trust- 
worthy evidence remains. A religion which from the first 
was imparted to a clique of votaries in a mystery, which in 
the course of centuries attained extensive influence, and 
was continually modified through the absorption of fresh 
elements, affords a subject of enquiry which is almost 
impossible to disentangle. Quotations from the Orphic 
poems or from * Orpheus ' aboxmd in writers of the early 
Christian centuries, both sacred and profane. And that 
such poems existed in much earlier times is clear ; but it is 
known that they were continually recast, augmented or 
interpolated, as the doctrines of the sect were altered or 
improved ; and the only evidence that can be really trusted 
is that which was either derived from Aristotle, Plato, and 
writers preceding them, or which is confirmed by direct 
allusions in such writers. We may now add the golden 
plates or tablets inscribed with a sort of ritual for the dead 
which have been lately found in Greek tombs anterior to the 
Christian era. Lobeck did an immense service by collecting 
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the fragments, whether genume or spurious, and discussing 
them ; and the labours of Hermann, and more recently of 
Lenormant, of Abel, of Ermin Rohde, of Foucart, and 
B. Maass, have supplied us with grounds on which we can 
proceed with some confidence, though much remains vague 
and indeterminate. Partly with their help I will try to give 
such an account of the matter as may be in keeping with 
the general tenor of this volume. 

Before the middle of the sixth century individuals at 
Athens and elsewhere had begun to form new conceptions 
of the divine nature and of the religious life. They dimly 
but strongly felt the contradictions and confusions of the 
traditional mythology, and strove to formulate the notion of 
a universal Deity pervading all things and essentially One. 
At the same time they were painfully conscious of the 
limitations of mortality. In giving form to their con- 
ception, and still more in recommending it to others, it 
did not occur to them, and it would have been futile if it 
had, to give their thoughts an abstract and clearly defined or 
an openly controversial expression. For abstractions were a 
language not yet understood, and negation would also have 
been premature. In promulgating a new form of religion, a 
new mythology and a new ritual having some felt relation to 
the old were indispensable. But in this case, unlike that of 
more primitive religion, the mythology was not subsequent 
to the ritual, but suggested it, and was itself subject to 
conditions of precedent thought. These men were impelled 
to impart to others their own aspirations and emotional 
impulses, but to teach novelties as novelties, and to do so 
openly, was impossible in that state of the world. They 
found a basis for their doctrine in the Thracian worship of 
Dionysus, which with important changes had long been 
naturalised in Hellas. Thrace was the cradle not only of 
Dionysiac worship but of the religion of the Muse, and 
under the traditional names of Orpheus the Thracian singer, 
and his son Musaeus, as well as of Olen, Thamyras, and 
other legendary figures, they indited long poems in hexa- 
meter verse embodying their mystic theosophy. The 
Hesiodic poems supplied them with some hints, for, as we 
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have seen, there are abready in Hesiod germs of an almost 
oriental mysticism, and there is a strong probability, which 
modem research has made more substantial, that through the 
recent settlement of Greeks in Egypt in the seventh century, 
this rising sect derived important suggestions from 
Egyptian theology. The result was a creation of great 
originality and fulness of symbolic meaning. The exact 
steps of the Theogony in its early form are uncertain. 
The primeval egg, the birth of Phanes, his disappearance 
and rebirth, cannot be traced to the fifth century, though 
it is possible that they may have already been present then. 
Eohde's reason to the contrary, however, has considerable 
force, viz. that the similarity between the swallowing of 
Phanes and the disappearance of Zagreus (as presently 
described) looks like an after development or reduplication. 
But the central feature of the mythology is tolerably clear. 
The son of Zeus and Persephone (the goddess of the under- 
world) is Zagreus, an old epithet of Hades, whom the 
Orphic pantheism identifies with Dionysus, and also in a 
manner with Zeus. The holy child, like the infant Zeus in 
Crete, is entrusted to the Titans, powers of evil, who cajole 
his infancy with toys, and while he looks into a mirror 
which they have given him, surprise him, and attempt to 
seize him. He assumes various forms in endeavouring to 
escape from them, and last assumes the shape of a bull ; in 
that disguise he is torn to pieces by them. They devour the 
members all but the heart, which Persephone rescues, and 
it is swallowed by Zeus, who thus becomes Zeus and 
Dionysus in one, the supreme being, the beginning, middle, 
and end of everything. Zeus smites the Titans with his 
thunderbolts, and reduces them to ashes, which are collected 
and become the material from which mankind are formed. 
Man thus partakes of a nature both evil and good, infected 
with the Titanic element, but having a portion of the 
divine. To subdue the Titanic to the divine, and to 
reunite what has been violently sundered, is therefore the 
highest task of humanity. Many writers have dwelt upon 
the obvious parallel between the discerption of Zagreus and 
what follows it, and the Egyptian legend of Osiris. If the 
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primeval egg and the birth of Phanes were proved ancient, 
the analogy would be strengthened ; but this would not dis- 
prove the supposition that the pulling to pieces of the bull 
and devouring the portions is founded on the ancient 
Thracian ritual, of which there are many other reminiscences, 
a ritual having many analogies in savage rites. The doctrine 
lends support, however, to the suggestion of Herodotus that 
Osiris and Dionysus are the same. To the Orphic mystic 
the whole legend symbolised the high doctrine that birth is 
an evil, and that the manifold is a hindrance to the good. 
And with this accords their ethical doctrine, that the soul of 
man is imprisoned in the body as a pimishment for previous 
sin. This involves the teaching of metempsychosis and con- 
tinuance after death. Whether this last doctrine had an 
independent existence in Thrace, it is difficult to say. That 
for the Orphic theosophist it was confirmed by stories of 
Zamolxis and other mysterious beings in the northern region 
(such as Aristeas of Proconnesus), as well as by the return 
of Orpheus from Hades, is probable enough. 

Another question arises which is not yet solved : the 
relation of Orphism to Pythagoreanism. They have 
many points of resemblance, which cannot be accidental. 
There are three ways of explaining these : either (1) both 
systems had an Egyptian (or other earlier) source, or (2) 
Pythagoras borrowed from the Orphics, or (3) the Orphics 
from Pjrthagoras. The first supposition is countenanced by 
many ancient writers who support the Egyptian origin, and 
has perhaps been too rashly thrown aside by modem critics. 
Jlohde declares for the second view, that Pythagoras borrowed 
certain details of his scheme from the Orphic teachers. But 
it seems more consonant with analogy to suppose that the 
authors of a vague theosophy, groping their way by feeling 
more than by thought, and desiderating some intellectual 
substratum, should lean on a half-understood philosophy, 
than that a great original philosopher should have con- 
descended to follow such a doubtful lead. But here again 
we are met by the chronological difficulty. Onomacritus, 
the only person who can be credited with the authorship of 
Orphic writings in early times, flourished about the middle of 
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the sixth century, and Pythagoras is said to have left Samos 
in 532. We are thus thrown back upon the first hypothesis, 
viz. : that what is common to both schemes of doctrine was 
due to some influence to which both were subject ; and this is 
supported by the theory of Diels, that mystic doctrines of 
similar complexion arose simultaneously at various centres. 
The doctrine of transmigration, however, is not Egyptian at 
all, and is common to many forms of religious speculation. 
It was adopted by Brahmanism and Buddhism, no less than 
by Pythagoras. Thus we may be justified in supposing that 
besides Egyptian influence, or even apart from it, some phase 
of pantheistic or at least of ascetic and pessimistic teaching, 
of which no clear trace remains, existed antecedently both 
to Pythagoras and Onomacritus. But to return. The hope 
of the mystic who carried the reed in the train of the Orphic 
priest was, that by performing the ritual prescribed, not only 
outwardly, but in spirit and in truth, he might ultimately 
escape from the circle of successive births and deaths, and 
fly away into some unknown heaven, perhaps becoming an 
inhabitant of one of the stars. To this end, not only were 
religious forms prescribed, but a mode of life, unlike that of 
the world, was instituted. 

Greek asceticism never reached the extravagance of the 
Indian self-tormentor. It chiefly consisted in abstinence 
from fleshly indulgence and especially from the use of animal 
food. This latter practice was denoxmced by the Orphic 
teacher as a sort of cannibalism. The doctrine of trans- 
migration implies that all living beings are akin, so that to 
eat animal food is to devour one's relations. Abstinence was 
also prescribed from eggs, and (emphatically) from the bean. 
The former prohibition was in later times attributed to the 
legend of the birth of Phanes, but may have simply expressed 
the reverence of the sect for the beginnings of life. The 
latter was also a Pythagorean observance and coincided with 
some Egyptian rites. It has been accounted for by the 
fact that beans were amongst the usual offerings to the dead. 
The Orphic, in this also agreeing with the Egyptian, would 
not be buried in wool. Even his dead body must not benefit 
at the expense of an animal. 
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The hope of a future state of ultimate blessedness was 
balanced by fears of judgment to come. The xminitiated, 
and the adherent of Orphism who had broken the rule, were 
threatened with torments or with degradation in a future 
state, from which they could only be released through 
repentance and suffering. Eternal punishment in Tartarus, 
such as was dimly foreshadowed even in Homer, and is 
distinctly provided by Plato for incurable offenders, does not 
seem to have been preached by these mild mystics. 

Some general remarks may be more profitable than any 
further discussion of imcertain details. 

1. Any one of the resemblances between Orphism and 
the religion of Egypt taken singly may be accidental, and it 
is imcertain at what period each was introduced. But taken 
all together they do sJSord prima facte evidence of some real 
connection. To recapitulate them briefly there is : (1) the 
primeval egg; (2) the tearing to pieces of Zagreus by 
the Titans, the saving of the heart, and collection of the 
remains, compared with the destruction of Osiris by Set, 
the saving of the head, and the finding of the body by Isis ; 
(3) the prohibition of the use of wool in burial ; (4) the 
belief in a future judgment. Compare the * Book of the 
Dead,' of which we are also reminded by the inscriptions on 
gold plates above referred to, in which the hope of the dead 
person relies upon his strict observance of the Orphic rule. 
The resemblance is after all superficial, for the chief doctrine 
of the Orphics, the immortality of the soul, combined with 
metempsychosis, and with the hope of ultimate deliverance 
from the body, is essentially different frbm the Egyptian 
belief in the Ka or double of the dead man, which enjoys an 
intermittent life so long as the body is preserved, and the 
ritual of the dead is maintained. 

A deeper afl&nity is implied in what is called the Theo- 
crasy or blending together of distinct divinities ; as when 
Zeus becomes Dionysus or Dionysus Zeus. But this again 
may be accounted for by the pantheistic spirit, which is 
inherent in either religion. 

2. The coincidences between Orphism and Pythago- 
reanism are more striking, extending as they do, not only to 
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detailed points of doctrine, but to minute requirements of 
ritual. The data which are available seem to point, as said 
above, to some common antecedent influence out of which 
both came. Orphism may then be related to Pythagoreanism, 
much as the Asclepian school of Epidaurus was to that of 
Cos. The one was far more influential for a time, but lost 
itself in vague aspirations in which true feeling was alloyed 
with credulity ; the other contained within it a germ of 
philosophic truth, which is of endless value, and is in fact 
still operative amongst mankind. 

3. The indirect influence of Orphism, even in the fifth 
century, must have been considerable. The curiosity of 
enlightened Greeks would be a sufficient motive for initia- 
tion, and it is obvious, for example, that Herodotus, though 
not a consistent adherent, had been initiated. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising to find pantheistic tendencies and inno- 
vations in mythology existing side by side with orthodox 
polytheism in the plays of Aeschylus and even of Sophocles, 
as well as manifestly in Euripides. From the way in which 
Plato speaks of Eumolpus, side by side with Orpheus and 
Musaeus, it is evident that there had been a secret alliance 
as well as no doubt occasional rivalry between the Eleusinian 
and the Orphic priesthood. But this fusion must have been 
comparatively recent, else why should Aeschylus, who is 
learned in all the wisdom of Eleusis, betray so little con- 
sciousness of future blessedness for the righteous dead? 
Probably also they had something in common with the 
priests of Cybele, the Great Mother, of whom Plato speaks 
in similar terms. It was in the nature of these orgiastic 
worships to become interlaced with one another. The 
reader of the * Bacchanals * of Euripides might suppose that 
Dionysus had as much to do with Phrygia as with Thrace 
or Naxos. 

Pausanias, the antiquarian writer in the times of the 
early Eoman empire, surprises us with the observation that 
the Orphic poetry appeared to him as great as, or greater 
than, the poems of Homer. We should not attach too much 
weight to such a criticism, from one to whom a vein of 
religiosity probably appealed more powerfully than the per- 
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fection of art. But still we are led to think that he must 
have had access to these works in an earlier and less inter- 
polated form than that from which most of the fragments 
which have descended to us were taken. It may be worth 
while to quote here some of those passages which have the 
strongest claim to be considered authentic. 

* One power, one Deity, was bom, great gleaming Heaven ; 
all things were framed as one, wherein all these are rolled, 
fire, water, earth. 

* Zeus was the first, Zeus of the bright thunderbolt 
shall be the last of things ; Zeus is the head ; Zeus fills the 
midst ; all things are framed of Zeus. Zeus is the founda- 
tion both of earth and starry heaven ; Zeus is male, Zeus 
the divine feminine ; Zeus the breath of all things ; Zeus 
the rushing of irresistible fire ; Zeus the great foxmtain of 
the deep ; Zeus the sun and moon ; Zeus is the king ; Zeus 
the leader of all ; for he of the bright thunderbolt, after 
hiding all within him, brought them forth again from his 
sacred bosom to the gladsome day, doing ever wondrously. 
None saw the firstborn except holy night alone ; the other 
powers admired as they beheld an unlooked for light in the 
sky ; such radiance shone from the immortal form of Phanes.' 

The following is probably a somewhat later development 
of the description of Zeus just quoted : — * For all these 
things lie within the mighty frame of Zeus. His head and 
fair countenance is to be beheld in the gleaming sky, adorned 
with the golden rays of glittering stars, as with beautiful 
hair ; and on either hand are two golden horns as of a bull, 
the east and the west, paths of the heavenly gods ; and his 
eyes are the sun and shining moon ; his royal ear that tells 
him all things truly is the imperishable ether, wherethrough 
he hears and hath intelligence of all things. Nor is there 
any voice or cry or noise or rumour, which escapes the 
ear of all-prevailing Zeus, the son of Kronos. Thus im- 
mortal is his head and faculty of thought, and his body, all 
radiant, immeasurable, impenetrable, unshakeable, of mighty 
limbs and all-subduing, is thus framed. The shoulders and 
the chest and broad back of the god is the wide circum- 
ambient air, and he hath wings, moreover, whereon he is 
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wafted every way. And his holy abdomen is the earth, 
mother of all things, and the lofty mountain tops ; and the 
girdle of his middle is the swelling and sounding sea. And 
the ground he treads are the inward parts of earth firmly 
rooted beneath in gloomy Tartarus. Hiding all these things 
within him, he brings them forth again into the gladsome 
light, doing ever wondrously.' 

One more short piece, though not from the poem itself, 
is worth quoting because it refers to the Orphic tradition at 
an earlier stage. It is the place in ApoUonius Rhodius* 
* Argonautica,' where he describes the singing of Orpheus, 
and has been imitated by Virgil in a well-known passage. 
' And Orpheus, lifting with the left hand his lyre, essayed 
to sing. — He sang how earth and sky and sea beforetime 
fitted in one perfect frame were sundered by dread strife, 
and stood apart. And how the stars and moon and path- 
ways of the sun hold evermore their limit in the ether with- 
out fail ; and how the moxmtains rose, and how the roaring 
rivers came into being with their attendant nymphs, and all 
the creatures were bom. And he sang how first of all 
Ophion, and the ocean nymph Eurjmome, held the sway 
over snowy Olympus. And how, by force and violence, 
Ophion yielded his honours to Kronos, and Eurynome to 
Rhea. And they fell into the ocean waves, and Kronos and 
Rhea for a while ruled over the Titanic brood of happy gods, 
whilst Zeus was yet a child and still with infant thoughts 
was dwelling in the covert of the Diktaean cave, and the 
earthbom Cyclopes had not yet provided him with the 
might of thunder, lightning, and the thxmderbolt. For 
these things give to Zeus his renown. — He spake, and hushed 
his lyre, together with his immortal voice.' 

4. The Orphic ritual may be credited with two great 
contributions to religion — the belief in immortality, and the 
idea of personal holiness. Each contribution was made 
more valuable by the fact that both were combined, so that 
without holiness blessedness could not be secured hereafter. 
A third contribution had in it the seeds at once of good and 
evil. The idea of redemption or of atonement entered 
largely into this religion. So long as this was received in a 
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spiritual sense, and the great Orphic saying * Many bear the 
reed but few are pure * was understood in its full signifi- 
cance, it could not but have a profoundly salutary effect. 
But when the ritual degenerated into formalism, and it was 
imagined that by rites and ceremonies duly performed not 
only might a man's self be acquitted for past sins but he 
might redeem the souls of his ancestors from future punish- 
ment, what should have been a law of life became a law of 
death. It is this degenerate Orphism that is denounced and 
satirised by Plato, whose disgust at the hypocrisy of the 
sectaries whom he had known, and who made a gain of god- 
liness, led him into a possibly exaggerated abhorrence of the 
whole doctrine of forgiveness and absolution. He, too, holds 
forth the hope of release for the wrongdoer, but it is through 
the conversion of the whole soul from error to truth, by 
living in the light of truth, and holding firmly to the right 
way. Many a weak brother whom Orphism had comforted 
and really edified was beyond the reach of Plato's teaching, 
and could not have benefited by meat that was too strong 
for him. More will have to be said of this when we come 
to Plato. 

5. It is a paradoxical circumstance, and one that illus- 
trates the contrariety that may exist between the germ and 
the completed form of a spiritual fact, that the Orphic sect, 
the central point of whose mythology had been suggested by 
a savage ritual of bloody sacrifice, not only themselves 
abstained from animal food, and therefore cannot have tasted 
for instance of the hecatomb to Athena, but lived amongst 
a nation of sacrificers without partaking in the act. This con- 
sideration also brings into a clear light the tolerance of 
polytheism when not directly challenged or provoked. The 
Orphic teaching may have led to acts which were severely 
punished for impiety, but the sect does not seem to have 
been the object of anything like an organised persecution. 

To return from these generalities to the special worship 
of Demeter at Athens, which in historic times had two chief 
forms — the Thesmophoria above described, and the Eleusinia. 
The former, as we have seen, was common to the Attic 
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population with other members of the Ionian race, and 
apparently also to the early Achaeans. So much at least 
may be gathered from what Herodotus tells, that this rite at 
the conquest of the Peloponnesus retired from Argolis into 
Arcadia, where it remained in green observance. But there 
is a question behind. There is no doubt that some elements 
derived from Egypt were infused at an uncertain period into 
the Eleusinian ritual. The historian believed that the 
earlier and immemorial rite was brought by the daughters 
of Danaus into Argolis, and that they had also visited 
Lindus in Ehodes. The students of Greek history have long 
discarded that belief ; but it has recently been revived by 
Foucart, who suggests that as the victories of Thoth- 
mes III extended to the shores of the Aegean, and as 
Achaeans seem to be mentioned amongst the enemies of 
Egypt during the twentieth djmasty, there is every proba- 
bility that the whole religion of Demeter, together with the 
cultivation of wheat and barley, may have been introduced 
into Greece by way of Egypt. The proof, however, seems 
incomplete, and if Hellas was early occupied by an Aryan 
stock who brought with them the words for ploughing, 
sowing, and reaping, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
the poverty of the soil, agricultural habits may have been 
accompanied with a native village festival. Still it deserves 
to be remarked that if the hjrpothesis of Foucart should be 
substantiated, it would appear all the more natural that 
the worship of Demeter should in later times have assimi- 
lated the exotic features which I have just referred to. 

When the Homeric * Hynm to Demeter ' was composed, 
a time that can hardly be placed later than the beginning 
of the sixth century, Eleusis was already the home of an 
elaborate myth which gave the reason of a ritual already 
considerably developed. This seems to have prevailed not at 
Eleusis only, but also at Paros, no doubt in the temple which 
Miltiades violated to his cost. And it included various 
features which were permanently imbedded in the Eleusinian 
celebration. These are : 

1. The interval of three months between the lesser and 
the greater Eleusinia (the latter at Eleusis, the former at 
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the village of Agrae near Athens) — i.e. from the disappearance 
of the seed in the ground to the springing of the com. 
* Persephone remains with her dark lord for one third of the 
year.' 

2. The nine days of preparation for the greater Eleusinia 
in spring — * Demeter wandered for nine days with torches in 
her hands.' 

3. The association of Hecate and of Rhea the mother of 
the gods with this worship. Hecate is a light-bearing deity 
who dwells in a cave. 

4. The position of the temple below the citadel of Eleusis 
on the rising ground above the spring of Callichoron. This 
locality, as well as the rock of sorrow on which the image of the 
Mater Dolorosa sat, has been verified by recent excavations. 

5. The fertility of the sacred Bharian plain — from which 
barley was taken for the sacrifices. 

6. The joyousness of the procession along the Sacred Way, 
perhaps also some sportive features in the celebration, con- 
trasting with the solemn silence of the main ceremony. * lambe 
with her pleasantry succeeded in diverting the mind of 
Demeter from her sorrow.' 

7. Certain abstinences forming part of the preparation — 
as from wine and from pomegranates, or, at least, pome- 
granate seed. Also downright fasting for some time. 
* Demeter remained without tasting food or drink.' 

8. The drinking of the potion made of barley water 
flavoured with an aromatic herb. 

9. Demeter has the power of conferring immortality, 
and this is associated with the sacred fire of the Hearth. 

10. The happiness of the mystae in the world below. 
They are not yet removed to Islands of the Blest. 

11. A sort of sham fight which followed all the other 
ceremonies on the concluding day, which was a day of 
festival. 

No trace appears in the h3mm of several things which 
are described by later writers as belonging to the Eleusinia, 
some of which have been referred with probability to the 
fifth century. The sacred marriage of Zeus and Demeter 
and the birth of the child, whether Triptolemus, Eubulus, 
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or lacchus, are the most important of these. The 
Egyptologists who suppose the whole rite to have been 
introduced from Egypt at a very early date attribute this 
silence to some mystic reserve; but the supposition is 
hazardous, and no confirmation of it has yet been cited from 
any source that is shown to be earlier than the h)rmn. If 
we compare the manner in which the Panathenaic festival 
was developed out of a crude sacrificial rite, another 
hypothesis seems at least tenable, namely, that the Eleu- 
sinian ceremony, under the guidance of the Eumolpidae, 
may have assimilated foreign elements by gradual stages, of 
which the adoption of the Gephyreans with their Cadmeian 
sanctities may have been the earliest. 

M. Foucart, in supporting the Egyptian origin, makes 
much of the name Eumolpus and the requirement of great 
vocal power in the hierophant and intelligible utterance in the 
initiate. This he accounts for after the manner of Egypt, 
by supposing that the mystic formula to be dictated and re- 
peated was of the nature of a charm, which lost its effect if 
any tone or modulation were imperfect. He rejects the usual 
tradition that by intelligible utterance was meant that of a 
true Hellene. This hypothesis he states with becoming 
modesty, but the other views which he puts forth on this sub- 
ject are hardly more substantial. It is true that amongst the 
sanctities of Eleusis, to which the hynm makes no allusion, 
there are a god and goddess, simply mentioned as such, while 
the god is sometimes identified with Pluto. This fact has, 
indeed, a primitive air, but not more of an Egyptian look than 
the worship of Zeus and Dione at Dodona. That the Thes- 
mophoria was the more ancient rite seems clear. The rite 
of Eleusis may not have been originally distinct from it, but 
gradually modified through special influences. Two state- 
ments of Herodotus, however, must be considered before we 
finally lay aside the theory in question : (1) that the Thesmo- 
phoria were brought by the daughters of Danaus into Argolis, 
and carried by them, under the stress of invasion, into Arcadia ; 
and (2) that the Eleusinion at Miletus was founded by the 
lonians, who brought the rite from Athens in the time of 
Codrus. That the simpler rite of the Thesmophoria has 

s 
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some primeval comiection with Egypt, I would neither 
afi&rm nor deny ; in any case it does not pass beyond the 
limits of an ordinary village festival, securing by traditional 
custom the blessing of fruitfulness and the ordering of 
married life. What rite may have been brought over from 
Eleusis to Asia, in the time of Codrus, it would be diflEicult 
to say, but the continuous intercourse between Athens and 
Miletus in historical times would be a suflEicient reason for 
assimilating the ritual of Demeter in the neighbourhood of 
Miletus to that of Eleusis, and assigning to the worship so 
developed a date coeval with the foundation of the city. 

It is clear at any rate that the Eleusinia already differed 
from the Thesmophoria in promising to the initiated a 
peculiar blessedness in the world of the dead, and in attributing 
to the goddess the power of conferring immortality on her 
nursling and favourite. The latter attribute, however, does 
not gc^ beyond the privilege assigned to several of the gods 
in Homer, and it is remarkable that in the promise of 
blessedness there is no allusion to the Islands of the Blest, 
but only to some special immunity, such perhaps as Teiresias 
already enjoys in the eleventh Odyssey, while dwelling in the 
darkness underground {viro ?d<^^ evpayevri, cp. Od. xi. 155 
virb ^6<t>ov fjepoBina). The grave question whether these 
features were added to the original rite through a process of 
internal development, or, if they came from without, whether 
they were brought directly from Egypt, or through a 
Phoenician channel, must unfortunately be left undecided. 
But it is important to note that the probable date of the 
hymn excludes the supposition that such development was 
due in the first instance to the influence of Orphism. The 
Eleusinian priesthood may claim the right of precedence as 
to the honour of holding forth the hope to the initiated, that 
if faithful they will be happy after death ; but it may be 
cited as making against the hjrpothesis that they derived this 
doctrine immediately from Egypt, that the power of Demeter 
to confer immortality on her favourite is directly associated 
with the sacred fire of the hearth, which, as we saw at first, 
is a conception of Aryan origin. 

We may now pass to the consideration of the ritual as 
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it existed in historic times. The details of the nine days' 
preparation — the rush to the salt water, the sacrifice of 
young swine, the tumult at the bridge, the purification for 
uncleanness and bloodguiltiness, and so forth, have been fully 
described by Lenormant and Foucart. The following are the 
essential points : 

1. Although there could be no strict test of probation so far 
as pure Hellenes were concerned, when once the celebrants 
were multiplied by the admission of foreigners, yet the warning 
of the Archon Basileus and of the Eumolpidae, that none 
should take part who had not * the hands and the heart pure,' 
implied something more than a ceremonial test, which those 
elect spirits that were * finely touched unto fine issues ' could 
not fail to apply to themselves. Even in Aristophanes, the 
initiated declare * we only have bright sun and cheerful light 
who have been initiated and lived piously in regard to 
strangers and to private citizens.' 

2. Another incident of great importance and solemnity 
was the proclamation of the sacred truce — which was 
religiously observed until the intense embitterment of 
relations which came after the disaster at Syracuse, and the 
establishment of a Spartan garrison at Deceleia. 

3. The carrying of the image of young lacchus from 
Athens to Eleusis — occupjang the whole of a day : 'the proces- 
sion which set out at sunrise did not arrive at Eleusis till a late 
hour of the night, by the light of the thousands of torches 
carried by the mystae.' 

4. The order of the ceremonies at Eleusis itself. We 
may note in passing, as indicating the high development of 
the later rite, that there were no less than twenty distinct 
titles for the various ministers, and it was a fact which gave 
added solemnity that the hierophant and high priestess 
when once appointed were never known again by their birth- 
names. 

The day preceding the mystic celebration was occupied 
with many sacrifices. The greatest of them is described in 
an inscription said to be earlier than the age of Pericles, i.e. 
early in the fifth century. * A goat to Earth the nourisher 
of Youth, to Hermes of the public place, and to the Graces ; 

6 2 
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a goat to Artemis ; a goat to Triptolemus and Telesidromus' 
(Telesidromus is not mentioned in the * H3rnm to Demeter ') ; 

* a bull, a ram, and a boar ' (cf . the Eoman Suovetaurilia) 

* to lacchus and the Great Goddesses.' 

That night the mystae went to visit the places which 
bore witness to Demeter's grief, carrying torches as she had 
done — the well by which she was foxmd, and the rock of 
mourning on which she had sat awaiting her reception 
by Metaneira. Then, if not before, they fasted, and on 
returning from the wandering all drank together of the 
temperate potion, whereof the goddess had tasted when 
Metaneira had prepared it. This was part of the * communi- 
cation of the sacred things ' preceding initiation, which is 
implied in the mystic formula : * I have fasted : I have 
drxmk of the potion : I have taken out of the casket, and 
after having tasted I have deposited in the basket : I have 
taken out of the basket again, and have put back into the 
casket.' Before all this the mystagogus put the question to 
each initiated person, whether he or she had tasted any of 
the forbidden aliments — as fish, fowl, or pomegranate seed. 

Once more the herald proclaimed silence, and warned off 
the profane ; and a new phase of the ceremonial began. It 
was continued through two nights of vigil. Those permitted 
to take part in it were crowned with myrtle and carried a 
short staff with mystic emblems on it. They assembled at 
the gates of the temple some time before the ceremonies 
began, not now with torches, but in darkness, with the 
mystagogues no doubt keeping order amongst the novices. 
Presently a light was seen to gleam through the aperture in 
the roof reflected on high. A torchbearer threw the gates 
open, and the farther end of the hall was seen under a strong 
illumination which revealed the forms of the statues of 
mystae of former days. In the middle was the seated image 
of Demeter with new and gorgeous apparel, and probably 
also figures of the other divinities of the place. On either 
side stood the hierophant and the torchbearer. Then, while 
the audience remained in breathless silence, moving and 
breathing pictures were presented — a series of tableaux re- 
presenting the carrying down of Persephone, the sorrow of 
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Demeter, the return of Persephone with her child in her 
arms, and lastly the triumph of Triptolemus, Demeter's 
foster son, in his chariot drawn by serpents, in which he goes 
forth to spread the blessings of husbandry amongst mankind. 
These successive scenes were probably accompanied with 
sacred words delivered by the hierophant in exalted tones 
adapted to produce a profound impression on minds so 
carefully prepared. 

In the legend as known in the fourth century lacchus, 
the child of Persephone, or according to another view of 
Zeus and Demeter, was identified with Zagreus, the suffer- 
ing Dionysus of the Orphic fcheogony. M. Foucart supposes 
this to have been the case as early as the sixth century, but 
perhaps Lenormant is right in thinking that the change 
coincided with the building of the larger temple begun in the 
time of Pericles. lacchus in Herodotus means only * the song 
of the mystae.* lacchus in Aristophanes is the god whom 
they invoke ; but there is no proof that he is there regarded 
as Dionysus, though this identification seems to be already 
implied in a choral ode of the * Antigone.* 

The name Zagreus occurs in a fragment of Aeschylus, 
apparently as an appellation of the god of the underworld, 
but not as in any way associated with the Eleusinia. We 
can only say that probably before the time of Plato both 
Dionysiac and Orphic elements had been engrafted on the 
Eleusinia, and in the mysteries of the second night of vigil, 
in the tableaux reserved for the select number of those who 
had been initiated at least a year before, and who were only 
admitted on presenting tokens,* scenes were enacted recal- 
ling the mystic marriage of Zeus and Demeter, the birth of 
Zagreus, his dismemberment by the Titans, and the pursuit of 
the Titans by Zeus — points of Orphic doctrine closely resem- 
bling the Egyptian legend of Osiris. If these incidents recall 
Egyptian theology, so also does the culminating act of these 
advanced mysteries. The horror of that scene of apparent 
annihilation is said by a somewhat late authority to have 
been followed by the blissful apparition of a perfect ear of 
com, which was contemplated with adoration amidst absolute 

' Some of these have been recently discovered. 
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silence — the symbol at once of life and death and of life 
after death. As I have said, this second night is not proved 
to have existed before the fourth century. With the excep- 
tion of this solemn hour of silence which concluded all, not 
only were the eyes of the mute throng on either night en- 
gaged with visions, but their sense of hearing, too, was filled 
with impressive sounds. The hierophant who managed the 
display accompanied each successive scene (in which there 
were both live impersonations and plastic moving figures) with 
solemn words, spoken or chanted in awe-inspiring tones. 
And at the critical moment of the descent of Persephone, he 
struck a bronze bowl, a sort of bell or gong which resounded 
through the hall. What the words then uttered were, we 
never shall know, but it is unlikely that they contained any 
elaborate statement of doctrine. The effect was not that of 
listening to a sermon, but much more that of assisting at the 
Easter ceremonies at Eome, when the Pope still gave his 
blessing Urbi et Orbi, This is said to have been Aristotle's 
view. * The initiated learned nothing precisely, but received 
impressions and were put into a certain frame of mind, for 
which they had been prepared.' 

M. Foucart in a memorable brochure, published at Paris 
in 1895, has argued with great probability in favour of the 
following hypothesis : — That the words heard by the mjrstae, 
which might not be repeated to profane ears, were simply 
directions for the passage of the soul from this life to 
happiness in the next, analogous to the elaborate guide-book 
with which the Egyptians provided their dead. If we 
suppose with him that the Eleusinian rite in its full develop- 
ment was derived from Egypt with due adaptation to 
Hellenic religion, his view seems plausible, and it is 
strikingly supported by the mystic inscriptions on gold 
plates which have been mentioned before in connection with 
Orphism, discovered in Greek tombs, not only in Magna 
Grcbecia, but in Crete, and dating at all events from pre- 
Christian times, in which the departed spirit is advised to 
keep to the right, leaving the pool of oblivion by the cypress 
tree on the left hand, and to beg for a draught from the 
springs of memory ; — then to declare itself as an oflfepring 
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of heaven and earth, and as having partaken of the rites of 
Persephone. 

The same author reasons with much force in favour of 
another view, viz. that the drama of the second night pre- 
sented not only the legend of Demeter but also the contrasted 
pictures of future misery and blessedness ; the dangers which 
the soul must pass before arriving at its Elysium, the slough 
of despond in which the uninitiate were plunged, the monsters 
threatening the disembodied spirit, and finally, the state of 
blessedness which would be reached by those who bore in 
memory the m3rstic pass-words. 

The remark above quoted as attributed to Aristotle brings 
us back to the point which is of main importance in con- 
nection with our subject : What was the frame of mind of 
the initiated ? What impressions did they receive and carry 
away ? The effect must have varied greatly with the degree 
of impressibility, of depth, of aspiration, and of preparedness 
in the nature of the recipient. What frivolous or sentimental 
fancies may have been awakened in the mind of the average 
sensual man is really not our concern. That to many the 
promise of future blessedness meant only an earthly paradise 
may be quite true. Antinomianism dogs the steps of every 
spiritual revival, as the shadow the substance. Hence the 
mocking question of the Cjmic — ' Shall the thief who has 
been initiated fare better after death than Epaminondas ? ' 
But there is a phase of religious growth in which persons 
gifted with a deeper religious impulse than is satisfied 
by the established worships infallibly draw together. 
To such, the requirement that those who approached the 
goddess of sorrow and of consolation must have clean hands 
and a pure heart had much more than a merely ceremonial 
meaning. 

To some also, as to the Antigone of Sophocles, the hope of 
blessedness in another life was inseparable from the thought 
of reunion with loved ones who had gone before. 

In the sixth century B.C. or early in the fifth, even 
if no Dionysiac or Orphic rite had been engrafted on the 
native ceremony, there must already have been an inner 
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circle ever growing amongst the initiated and amongst the 
Eumolpidae themselves, not marked off from others by any 
outward sign, yet consciously distinct, who were acquainted 
with Orphism, — with that new mjrthology, embodied in 
strangely sounding poems, in which Hesiodic traditions, 
cosmogonic speculations, and a daring theosophy were 
blended in a haze of pantheism. What ineffable thoughts the 
mysteries may have suggested to minds so prepared, who 
can say ? Many mystagogues on each occasion were instruct- 
ing the novices how to conduct themselves. Each was an 
Athenian, active in mind and fluent in speech. Can we 
doubt that the results would be rich and various ? We can- 
not suppose, for example, that Themistocles and Aeschylus, 
or Herodotus and Sophocles, would be alike impressed, or 
that their meditations would be of the same order. All this 
must have gradually reacted on the body of legend that was 
sure to form itself around such a religious centre, and which 
as thus gradually modified supplied rich material for 
tragedy. 

One thing may be certainly afl&rmed— that high authori- 
ties whose gravity and depth of mind cannot be disputed 
bear witness with one voice to the elevating influence of the 
Eleusinian m3rsteries. Sophocles dwells emphatically on the 
incomparable happiness of the initiated both in life and after 
death ; and Plato, who had a far clearer vision both of God 
and inmaortaUty than any child of Eumolpus, can find 
no more fitting vehicle for his most transcendent thoughts 
than the imagery which he borrows from the contemplation 
of the mysteries. 

And long afterwards, when the philosophy inspired by 
Plato had become the acknowledged guide of life for those 
who could receive it, and the Eleusinian ceremonies had lost 
much of their early freshness and simplicity, Plutarch, in 
speaking of death and a future state, could find no language 
more impressive than what belonged to the same line of 
allusion : — * To die is to be initiated into the great mys- 
teries. ... It is there that man, having become perfect 
through his new initiation, restored to hberty, really master 
of himself, celebrates, crowned with mjnrtle, the most august 
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mysteries, holds converse with just and pure souls, and sees 
with contempt the impure multitude of the profane or 
uninitiated, ever plunged or sinking of itself into the mire 
and in profound darkness.' 

Lastly, it is a significant fact that Marcus Aurelius, in his 
anxiety to keep touch with the religion of his contemporaries, 
when he visited Athens took care to be initiated at Eleusis. 

How many of the higher thoughts about another life, 
and about the divine nature, which we find in Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, how much of the tradi- 
tion concerning immortality to which Plato refers in the 
* Meno,' may have been originated in some such way as I have 
indicated, it were vain to inquire. 

Demeter and Persephone were closely associated both in 
ritual and mjrthology with the Erinnyes of the household, i.e. 
with the religious sanctions for domestic purity and for right- 
eous dealings amongst kinsmen. Here also existed a true 
germ of moral and spiritual religion. 

Tiele and others have observed that the great historical 
religions have all grown out of voluntary associations (Oiaaoi) 
which stood apart from national or tribal worships. And in 
this connection it deserves to be noted with respect to the 
mystical side of Greek religion generally that its votaries 
differed from those of the national or patriotic gods, in being 
possessed with the missionary spirit. No Athenian priestess 
of Athena, no Corinthian devotee of Poseidon would think of 
canying the sacred things of either into other realms, unless 
in connection with the foundation of an Athenian or 
Corinthian colony. The case is different with the rites of 
the Great Goddesses. Take, for example, what Pausanias tells 
us of the bringing of the Eleusinian rites into Messenia 
(Book iv. ch. 1 § 5) : how Caucon, the son of Celaenus, the 
son of Phlyus, came bringing the orgies of the Great God- 
desses, Demeter and Persephone, from Eleusis to the court 
of Polycaon, in Messene. This is one of many similar tradi- 
tions, and the universal spread of these worships may have 
arisen partly from this cause, but partly from the fact that they 
were congenial to the native mind, and that the germ of 
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them already existed in the universal village festival. A still 
more miquestionable instance occurs in Herodotus (vii. 153), 
where he tells how Telines of Gela owed the ascendency 
which he obtained over his countrymen to nothmg else than 
his possession of the sacred things of the subterranean 
goddesses. ' He led back a body of exiles and made terms 
with his fellow citizens on condition that his descendants 
should succeed him as hierophants of the same holy rites. 
This achievement, Herodotus says, would seem to have 
evinced high qualities of mind and manlike energy, whereas 
the Sicilians repute Telines to have been of a soft and effemi- 
nate character. 

There is something akin to these phenomena in the 

persistence with which certain ancient families, especially 
in Elis, successfully maintained the power of divination 
(pMVTLKrj), See for example the elaborate account which 
Herodotus gives of the soothsayers on either side before 
Plataea : Tisamenos, the son of Antiochus of Elis, a 
Clytiad of the lamidae, whom the Spartans had secured 
upon the Greek side by the rare gift of Lacedaemonian 
citizenship ; and Hegesistratos, also of Elis, a distinguished 
Telliad, who served upon the Persian side through resent- 
ment against the Spartans for their maltreatment of him. 
Thus it appears that the religious authority accorded to the 
race of prophets was independent of national prepossessions. 
There has been no room in this chapter for the mention 
of mysteries of a more vulgar kind, which became rife at 
Athens in the fourth century, and were increasingly in- 
fluential in the decline of Hellas — such as those practised 
by the votaries of Sabazius (a spurious Dionysus) or by the 
mendicant priests of Cybele. We must be content with 
following the more important lines, merely glancing aside at 
such as these : * Let us not discourse about them, but look 
and pass them by.* 
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CHAPTEE XII 

ATTIC RELIGION IN THE BABLIER FIFTH CENTURY 
The Dionysiac Worship — Origin and Growth of Tragedy. 

In that early state of Hellas of which we can only entertain 
conjecture, there must have been many gods with compara- 
tively few attributes. The gods many and lords m|iny, 
belonging severally to each locality or -to each tribe, would 
have had for an enhghtened observer, had such been there, a 
strong family resemblance, differing only as the small com- 
munities of the same race, at the same stage of culture, may 
be imagined to have differed. If, as some have thought, 
the Greeks gave to many local gods the common name of 
Zeus, this was only an appellative, denoting the fact that 
each so-named god was supreme over that particular land ; 
much as the various tribes of Canaan had each their Baal, 
whom they worshipped under special titles, all much in the 
same way. When from various causes, amongst which Homer, 
the Delphic oracle, and the Olympian games were not the 
least, the Greek tribes had been partly drawn together under 
one universal name, a select number of divinities under the 
headship of Zeus were organised, again only in part, into a 
generally accepted Pantheon. Many deities, once reverenced 
at, particular shrines, were eclipsed by the more modem 
sanctitiei^wlule others were retained as satellites of the chief 
divinity, or figured as local heroes, worshipped at their 
tombs : — as if in a firmament sown with innumerable stars 
of the seventh magnitude great constellations of the first 
and second magnitudes were to shine forth, either dimming 
or eclipsing their elder rivals. Polytheism does not stop 
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here. Attributes of the great gods are again personified, 
and at each centre of worship there is a cluster of divinities, 
grouped together in some order. Each of the more brilliant 
stars in the newly adorned firmament gets a planetary 
S}rstem round it, and each planet has its accompanying 
moons. In some places, at Argos for instance, the custom 
had obtained of combining several of the great divinities 
round one high altar {Koivo^oofiia), probably in groups of 
eight or twelve, as in Egypt and Babylon.* 

Now under cover of this long-continued process there has 
been a growth of thought. The greater gods have had their 
characters modified by the changing circumstances and ex- 
perience of the communities who support their worship ; by 
the imagination of great poets educating the race ; and, in 
the later stage of which we now speak, also by the influence 
of the priesthood. The ' Olympians ' are frequently addressed 
under this common title. And amongst the subordinate 
deities who now claim the reverence of mankind are some 
which in modem language would be called abstractions, but 
to the personifying imagination of the early fifth century 
were beings as full of life and power as the deities of the 
older tradition. Such, for instance, was the goddess 
Nemesis, whose temple at Ehamnus, on the Marathonian 
shore, was adorned by her statue attributed to Pheidias, 
commemorating the defeat of Xerxes as the most signal of 
all examples of the fall of pride. Such was Peace, whom 
the Athenian with all his quarrelsomeness loved as the 
protector of his fields, his olive and his vine and fig-tree, 
that Peace (Elpi^vr)) whom the sculptors were wont to 
represent with the infant Wealth in her arms. Such was 
Fortune, who was often imaged forth in the same way ; and 
such was Adrasteia, the goddess of the inevitable, whose 
worship the daughters of Oceanus commend to Prometheus. 
So far the growth of ritual and mythology in this direction 
was natural and spontaneous. Then came the Orphic 
teacher with his pantheistic blending of divinities, and his 
vague suggestions of great thoughts on the divine nature, 
which he was unable clearly to express, and the Eleusinian 

' The foundation of such an altar in Attica was attributed to Solon. 
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mystagogue, not uninfluenced by Orphism, but also having 
spiritual aspirations of his own. 

Such in general outline was the condition of Athenian 
religion when Aeschylus, who had fought at Marathon and 
been present at Salamis, entered on his vocation as a votary 
of the Dionysiac worship, and the new creator of Tragedy. 

Before going further it is necessary to speak more fully 
of Dionysus, of whom in the preceding chapter comparatively 
little has been said. His worship like that of Demeter was 
in historical times an extremely complex phenomenon. I 
will not attempt to determine here exactly the sources of the 
stream that gained such fulness on Athenian soil. Some 
aboriginal strain had been developed through Phoenician, 
Thracian, and possibly Egyptian influences. As it existed 
within the bounds of Attica this religion again resembled 
that of Demeter in retaining a more primitive celebration side 
by side with that which ultimately proved most important. 
The spring festival of the Lenaea was more ancient and 
remained more simple than the greater Dionysia, originally 
a winter festival, which took place earlier in the year. 
Instead of giving a detailed account of either of these, which 
have been described in many popular works, it must suffice 
to speak generally of the spirit which informed the worship 
and the probable motive of its adoption as part of the state 
religion. The Dionysus whom the tragedians celebrate is 
the god of Thebes, the son of Semele, the nursling of the 
N3rsaean nymphs, whose worship had been adopted not with- 
out a struggle at Thebes and previously in Thrace. The 
legends of Pentheus and of Lycurgus are extremely signifi- 
cant in this regard. 

This Dionysus is not only the god of wine, but also 
primarily the embodiment of all great powers of vegetable 
and animal nature, and his festival is one in which the 
feelings awakened in primitive humanity by the succession 
of the seasons, the joy of vintage, the gloom of winter, the 
rejuvenescence of the spring-time, had found a natural ex- 
pression. In a dithyramb composed by Pindar for perform- 
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ance at Athens, of which a fragment has been preserved, the 
chorus, after invoking the Olympian gods, Zeus above all, 
pass on to celebrate Bacchus and his mother Semele whose 
power is seen in the opening of the year, * when the chamber 
of the Hours is disclosed and sweet flowers spread their fra- 
grance, when the prophet of Zeus at Nemea perceives the 
first shoot of the palm-tree, when rosy chaplets are worn, 
and songs resound to the accompaniment of the flute.' 

As the tribe came before the family, and the village before 
the city, so the annual festival either of the tribe or of 
the village preceded that organisation of the state and of 
national religion which in Hellas found a general rall3dng 
point at Delphi. The Delphic legend of the conquest of 
Dionysus by Apollo was a symbolic embodiment of this 
truth. But the tribe or the village community which had 
submitted to the restraints of civic life was liable to a periodic 
recrudescence of the old Pagan impulse. We may imagine 
them as seized with an epidemic of orgiastic frenzy, returning 
to some wild rite of their ancestors, going forth into the pine- 
woods, tearing in pieces the victim who was identified with 
the tribal god, partaking of his blood, and giving vent to the 
exuberance of their animal nature, not unaccompanied by a 
diviner stimulus, with shouts and cries. Such an outburst 
would threaten a manifest disturbance of the more settled 
organisation. Now the wise tolerance of some Greek ruler, 
at once priest and king, is to be imagined as obviating this 
danger to the order of the state by the institution of an 
annual festival associated with the joy of vintage time, or of 
broaching last year's wine cask, in which these aboriginal 
feelings might find utterance with a minimum of mischief. 
The story of Melampus is instructive from this point of 
view. The women of Argolis (including the daughters of 
Proetus) had all at once gone mad, and Melampus, a sort of 
medicine man, cured them by the introduction of Bacchic 
rites (which the historian thinks that he had learnt in Egypt) 
and so obtained a third share of the kingly power. Thus in 
its first institution the Bacchic festival was a means of healing 
or purgation, at once indulging and regulating emotions that 
could not be suppressed ; so rendering them harmless and 
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preventing the turbulence that might arise "from continual 
restraint. Now in such a festival, especially amongst the 
Dorians, the regularly ordered dance accompanied with 
singing was a prominent feature ; and the poetical genius of 
the people, or of a succession of poets, developed this into 
complex and beautiful forms. And at Athens, where things 
beautiful were not rejected because they were of foreign 
growth, the Dorian tragic chorus became an adjunct of the 
Dionysiac celebration. 

In the course of centuries Athenian life and culture had 
passed through many phases, in which primitive rites were 
not abandoned, but expanded and modified. The recitation 
of epic poetry, which in the time of Pisistratus or earlier had 
come over from the Asiatic seaboard, now formed an accom- 
paniment of the great national festival of Athena. In this 
body of recited verse many legends of the heroic age of Greece, 
to which every Greek looked back with pride, had found a 
splendid record. Why should not the festival of Dionysus 
also be adorned with some of these time-honoured tales ? 
The leader of the chorus had long since in the intervals of 
song and dance recited in vernacular Ionic Greek some ap- 
propriate narrative with gestures approaching to impersona- 
tion. The legend of Theseus or of Herakles, by an agreeable 
licence, now sometimes took the place of the mjrth of 
Dionysus ; and other deities, as in Pindar's dithyramb, were 
invoked to favour the celebration which had found accept- 
ance with the state. The old Bacchic impulse thus dressed 
itself in novel forms. When by a further change, in 
addition to the chorus leader, a second speaker or answerer 
was introduced, a more finished impersonation was at once 
made possible : tragic dialogue began, and the drama in the 
proper sense was bom. The spirit of these changes is well 
expressed by Nietsche, in his essay on the birth of tragedy, 
when he says that through the influence of music the more 
artistic Apolline element was grafted on the Dionysiac wild- 
ness. What had once been a mere village festival had now 
become a public institution, and this process was consummated 
just at the time when Athenian national life was rising to 
its height. The grosser elements were reserved for the 
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satyric drama as a separate mode, but the Bacchic enthusiasm 
was not therefore withdrawn from the more serious per- 
formance which now took definite shape. The orgiastic 
impulse was refined and clarified, but not extinguished. 
The fire still glowed, although the decoration of the altar 
was different and the tone of the worshippers more 
solemn. 

Aeschylus is distinctly said by Aristophanes to have owed 
his inspiration to Demeter and her mysteries. But his 
genius is too great to have ever taken the mould of any 
priest-made form. If, as Aristotle tells us, he was accused of 
having divulged in his dramas some part of the Eleusinian 
secret, this may probably count as one of the groundless 
accusations of plagiarism to which great poets have always 
been liable. 

Familiar with every aspect of Greek religion, he had 
meditated profoundly on the great questions which it raised, 
concerning life and death, good and evil, crime and retribu- 
tion, the state of the departed, the relation of man to higher 
powers, and that of the new world in which he found himself, 
and in which he exulted, to an earlier and less harmonious 
dispensation which he imagined as having preceded it and 
given it birth. He is in entire sympathy with polytheism 
while he is representing the thoughts of ordinary men and 
women ; yet he feels also for the patriot, who despises those 
who cry to heaven when they should be acting for the 
conmion good, and allows Eteocles to remind the frightened 
maidens, with something of ironical scorn, that the gods are 
said to desert a falling city. 

But throughout his tragedies, wearing as they do the 
many-coloured garb of popular religion, there is a dominant 
tone, — a strain of higher mood. Beligion 'means for him 
something more than sacrifice or ceremonious prayers. The 
dark traditions of the past, which it is his cue to dramatise, 
are transfigured with a light from heaven, calculated to lead 
mankind into a more excellent way. The deliverance of 
Hellas through the agency of Athens has penetrated her poet 
with the conviction that in the higher mind of the Athenian 
people while they remained faithful to it, or in other words 
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while they followed the guidance of Athena and Apollo, lies 
the salvation of the world. 

This conviction meets in his mind with far-reaching con- 
templations concerning the nature and attributes of the 
divine, the first principles of human conduct, and the sources 
of good and evil. In all he recognises growth from discord 
towards harmony, from Chaos to Cosmos, from tyranny and 
rebellion, action and reaction, to the triumphs of liberty and 
order. 

In himself, also, there is a growth observable. 

1. In his early plays, as compared with the * Agamemnon * 
and the 'Prometheus,* his religious as well as his artistic 
attitude is comparatively crude. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the workings of a great religious genius still struggling 
with the swathings of mythology than to compare the 
passages in the * Suppliants,' in which Zeus is spoken of as 
the lover of lo when transformed into a heifer, and those 
other lines not far remote from these, in which the power of 
Zeus as the supreme god is expressed in language almost 
worthy of the book of Job : — 

Divine Protector, now beyond the sea, 

Son of the Highest, the wandering heifer's child, — 

For while she roamed and cropped the flowery lea, 
Zeus breathed on her, and, ever undefiled, 

She felt the touch that filled her veins with thee, 

And made her to be mother of us all ; 

Epaphus, named of Fate, on thee we call I 

Let highest in mind be most in might. 

The choice of Zeus what charm may bind ? 
His thought, mid Fate's mysterious night 

A growing blaze against the wind, 
Prevails : — whate'er the nations say. 
His purpose holds its darkling way. 

What thing his nod hath ratified 
Stands fast, and moves with firm sure tread, 

Nor sways, nor swerves, nor starts aside : 
A mazy thicket, hard to thread, 

A labyrinth undiscovered still. 

The far-drawn windings of his will. 
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Down from proud towers of hope 

He throws infifttuate men, 
Nor needs, to reach his boundless scope, 
The un distressful pain 
Of Godlike effort ; on his holy seat 
He thinks, and all is done, even as him seems most meet. 

Yet even this last expression appears vague and incom- 
plete when compared with the conception of Zeus — or should 
we rather say of God Himself ? — in the* first chorus of the 
* Agamemnon.' 

Zeus, — by what name soe*er 
He glories being addressed. 
Even by that holiest name 

I name the Highest and Best. 
On him I oast my troublous care. 
My only refuge from despair : 
Weighing all else, in Him alone I find 
Relief from this vain burden of the mind. 

One erst appeared supreme, 

Bold with abounding might. 
But like a darkling dream 

Vanished in long past night 
Powerless to save ; and he is gone 
Who flourished since, in turn to own 
His conqueror, to whom with soul on fire 
Man crying aloud shaU gain his heart's desire, — 

Zeus, who prepared for men 

The path of wisdom, binding fast 
Learning to suffering. In their sleep 
The mind is visited again 
With memory of affliction past. 

Without the will, reflection deep 
Beads lessons that perforce shall last. 
Thanks to the power that plies the sovran oar, 
Hesistless, toward the eternal shore. 

And not less wonderful is the teaching of the Promethean 
trilogy, in which it is shown that even the supreme God, if 
exercising power apart from wisdom and beneficence, would 
be less than divine. 

2. In dealing with the principles of human conduct there 
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is a corresponding advance. The virtues of mercy to the 
suppliant, and of self-devoted bravery in defence of one's 
fatherland, were not unknown to those of old time. Yet in 
the * Suppliants * and the * Seven against Thebes ' the poet has 
so enforced these duties as to invest them with a nobler 
sanction. The hesitation of king Pelasgus, whether or not 
to protect the fifty maidens who appealed to him for succour, 
at the risk of ruin to the state, is borne down by the 
unanimous voice of the people, who declare for the higher 
law. Here already Aeschylus shows that confidence in the 
people under rational guidance, as the supporters of all 
things good, which has its greatest expression in the de- 
scription of the fight at Salamis. Observe also his manly 
tenderness towards women, of which the description of 
captivity in the chorus of the * Seven against Thebes * is a 
signal example. But his thought has not yet the compre- 
hensiveness which it attains in the Orestean trilogy. His 
moral and political conceptions have not risen to their full 
height. 

3. The figure of Eteocles, who goes forth to battle for his 
country, well knowing his impending doom, and of Amphi- 
araus, the righteous man enlisted in a wrongful cause, 
will never cease to fire the human breast with a sympathetic 
glow. But there are yet deeper tones in the * Eumenides,* 
where the love of country is transfused with a love of good- 
ness and of equity, of gentleness and purity of life. 

4. In his * Persians ' Aeschylus appeals not merely to 
Athenian pride but to the frank and generous spirit of his 
countrymen, which could sympathise with the vanquished, 
and reflect upon the causes of success. * Not unto us, but to 
thy name, Athena, be the praise.* It is the paean of 
rational freedom. Here also appears the Aeschylean aspect 
of Nemesis, a conception which in the ages following Homer 
had obtained a powerful hold on the Hellenic mind. It 
will be remembered that Herodotus was in sympathy with 
that forward current of Hellenic feeling, of which Athenian 
life, after the Persian wars, was the main channel. But 
his notion of the divine nature was still overclouded with 
early pessimism. JLn recommending that law of moderation, 

T 2 
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which was the chief note of incipient reflection in Hellas, 
he based his argument on the supposed malignity of the 
gods. The Solon of Herodotus, most unlike the real Solon, 
speaks of God as the author of confusion and as full of 
envy. The envy of the gods was, in fa^t, the crude form 
under which the moralists of Ionia seem to have couched the 
all-important lesson of wise self-control. The impetuosity 
of passion and desire thus found a check. This traditional 
doctrine had, of course, a prominent place amongst the 
motives of tragedy, but Aeschylus takes occasion to correct 
such perverted theology, and to teach a higher morality at 
the same time. It is not the successful, the eminent, or the 
wealthy, whom the gods cast down, but the proud, the im- 
pious, and the unjust. Human calamities are not accounted 
for by divine jealousy, nor even by a blind inexorable fate, 
but by the misdirection of the human will. Xerxes is over- 
thrown, not because it had been prophesied that disaster 
should attend the Persian arms, but because he did violence 
to the sabred Hellespont, destroyed the temples of Hellenic 
gods, and trusted in his own might. The Greeks are de- 
livered, not only because heaven favoured them, but because 
freedom had inspired them with the love of country. Thus, 
not all at once with perfect clearness, but with irresistible 
fervour, the religious spirit is moralised. Man is represented 
as in part the master of his own fate, and the fear of the 
gods becomes a rational motive. No breath of doubt is 
thrown upon religious customs or traditions, but they are 
transfigured into the expression of thoughts transcending 
them. 

God is no longer merely envious of prosperity, but rather 
jealous of the right, determining that all shall have their 
due; and for this not Phthonos, envy, but Nemesis, the 
spirit of distribution, is the more correct expression. The 
religious spirit of this age anticipates what a century after- 
wards Plato well summed up in the fourth and fifth books 
of the * Laws,' in following up his retrospect of the course of 
Hellenic histor}^ Although it is coloured with a somewhat 
later strain of reflection, the passage may be quoted here : — 
(*Legg.' iv. 716 c— 718 b) *God ought to be to us the 
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measure of all things, and not man .... and he who would 
be dear to God must as far as possible be like Him and such 
as He is. Wherefore the temperate man is the friend of 
Ood, for he is Uke Him, and the intemperate man is unlike 
Him, and different from Him, and unjust. And the same 
applies to other things ; and this is the conclusion, which is 
also the noblest and truest of all sayings — fchat for the good 
man to offer sacrifice to the gods, and hold converse with 
them by means of prayers and offerings and every kind of 
service, is the noblest and best of all things, and also the 
most conducive to a happy life, and very fit and meet. But 
with the bad man the opposite of all this is true : . . . from 
one who is polluted neither a good man nor God can without 
impropriety receive gifts. . . . Next to the gods, a wise 
man will do service to the demons or spirits, and then to the 
heroes, and after them will follow the private and ancestral 
gods who are worshipped as the law prescribes in the places 
which are sacred to them. Next comes the honour of 
living parents, to whom, as is meet, we have to pay the 
greatest and oldest of all debts, considering that all which a 
man has belongs to those who gave him birfch, and brought 
him up, and that he must do all that he can to minister to 
them, first in his property, secondly in his person, and thirdly in 
his soul, in return for the endless care and travail which they 
bestowed upon him of old, in the days of his infancy, and 
which he is now to pay b6w;k to them when they are old and 
in the extremity of their need. And all his life long he ought 
never to utter or to have uttered an unbecoming word to 
them ; for of light and fleeting words the penalty is most 
severe; Nemesis the messenger of justice is appointed to 
watch over all such matters. . . . And let a man not forget 
to pay the yearly tribute of respect to the dead, honouring 
them chiefly by omitting nothing that conduces to a per- 
petual remembrance of them .... Living after this manner 
we shall receive our reward from the gods and those who 
are above us ; and we shall spend our days for the most part 
in good hope.' 

5. In speaking of Hesiod and of Solon, I had occasion to 
remark that justice or righteousness, as a persojiified abstrac- 
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tion, was revered by the Greek poet and legislator, with 
something of the zeal of Hebrew prophecy. But for the first 
clear conception of the divine righteousness, we must turn to 
Aeschylus. The law of retribution was inherent in the very 
subject of tragedy, but in his treatment of the Orestean 
legend the thought of the poet pierces beneath the superficial 
view of human suffering, * an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth,* and while he is profoundly aware that the consequences 
of human conduct spread far beyond any single life, his sense 
of individual responsibility is clear and strong, and divine 
justice, in his view of it, is tempered with equity. The weary 
course of action and reaction, and of wild justice in the shape 
of personal revenge, is ended by the application of the higher 
law which changes the Erinnyes into the Eumenides, the 
Furies into gentle powers, the curse into a blessing. 

6. Lastly, in the Promethean trilogy the daring genius 
of the poet imagines a corresponding progress in the super- 
human sphere. Time was when power and wisdom were at 
war, but now they have been reconciled, and the reign of 
Zeus is one of imchanging beneficence, since power works 
together with wisdom, uniting liberty with order. Power 
and truth have met together, sovereignty and peace have 
kissed each other. 

Aeschylus is credited with certain innovations in mytho- 
logy. Herodotus tells us that in some play that is lost to us 
he represented Artemis as the child of Demeter ; * and that 
he was led to this through having identified Artemis with 
the Egyptian Isis. However this may be, it is a striking 
fact that in his * Prometheus Bound ' the mother of Pro- 
metheus is named indifferently Themis and Earth, — *One 
nature, having many names,* — while at the opening of the 
* Eumenides ' Themis is the daughter of Earth ; and that 
at an earlier time, in the ' Supplices,* he speaks of the god of 
the world below as another Zeus, who keeps a strict account 
of the wrong that is done upon this earth. 

Such blending of divinities, whether original or borrowed, 
has an evident afl&nity with the Orphic movement. And in 
characterising the Eumenides as the guardians of public and 

' Cp. the Arcadian Despoina. 
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domestic order, the poet combines in a new way the blessings 
of peace, fertility, and plenty with the law of retribution of 
which the Erinnys was the traditional expression. The evil 
of faction and of civil strife, which no man ever felt more 
profoundly, is regarded by him as a curse resulting from here- 
ditary crime. The Marathonian warrior had also a deep sense 
of the horrors of war, for which he found the surest remedy in 
civic justice and equity. The old blood-feud has been trans- 
formed into a pervading consciousness of the widespread 
pollution derived from acts of violence. Ceremonial purga- 
tion with the blood of swine (obviously associated with the 
religion of Demeter) is not held sufficient, without the 
intervention of Apollo, testifjdng to the integrity of a good 
conscience and a pure intention. The wilful wrongdoer is not 
freed by death. If not overtaken by divine judgment in his 
lifetime, he awaits it with trembling in his passage to the 
other world, and it will find him even in the darkness below 
the groimd. His children and his children's children bear 
the consequences of his act, but he himself shall reap the 
main penalty. 

Such are a few of the conceptions which reading 
between the lines we may attribute to the poet himself. 
Other notions, of which he makes dramatic use, survivals 
from the past, had evidently still a hold upon the popular 
imagination. Darius rising from his tomb is worshipped 
by the Persian elders, whose reverence makes them 
dumb in the midst of sorrow. He has tasted of the liba- 
tion which Atossa brought to him, not as in the eleventh 
Odyssey the blood of a black sheep, but the bloodless offer- 
ing of honey, wine and milk ; bloodless also are the ingror 
dients of the libation poured out by Electra at her father's 
tomb, over which his children utter their constraining cries 
for help against his foes. He does not appear visibly to them, 
but by this religious service the spirit of Orestes is bent up 
to the terrible deed. Orestes himself, in promising to the 
Athenians a firm alliance with Argos, threatens the Argives 
that, if they fail in supporting Athens, he will send them 
afflictions from his tomb. The curse of Oedipus survives him, 
and with dry hard gaze impels Eteocles to the fatal conflict 
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with his brother. Such passages show clearly the effect of 
hero-worship as a living force. I have spoken above of the 
crude simplicity of the mythological fancy so tenderly por- 
trayed in the * Supplices.' Not less crude is the notion of 
sacrifice implied in the warning of Orestes to Zeus, that if he 
suffers the race of Atreus to perish, he vnll lose the rich savour 
of many a victim which that royal house will offer to him ; 
and to Agamemnon that if he fails to help his children he vnH 
remain portionless among the dead. In mutilating the body 
of her inurdered lord, Clytemnestra betrays a survival of that 
fear of ghosts which had so largely disappeared from Greek 
religion. In attempting to gather the purport of Aeschylean 
theology, we are confronted with the anomalous position of 
a sublimely gifted mind expressing itself through forms in 
which the popular imagination was steeped, ajid by which it 
was itself affected, yet darkly convejdng truths of universal 
and even eternal significance. 

On the other hand it is important to observe that in 
Aeschylean tragedy the dead even when deified are never 
spoken of as blessed. There is no reference to Elysium or 
to the islands of the blest. Agamenmon though a king 
among the dead still appears unconscious or even non- 
existent as in Homer. The blessedness to which the poet 
looks forward is to be realised by present and future genera- 
tions upon the earth. 

Where Aeschylus seems most original he may be quoting 
from lost writings or from oral tradition, as when the chorus 
in the * Supplices ' say that honour to forefathers comes third 
amongst the laws of the supreme, or when the Pythian 
prophetess describes the successive holders of the oracular 
seat, from Earth, the first prophetess (of whom the Omphalos 
was perhaps a primitive sjnmbol), through Themis and 
Phoebe (a name rarely heard) to Apollo, Dionysus not being 
left out. The counsel of the ghost of Darius to his elders 
to be cheerful under sorrow, because wealth does no good 
in the grave, has with much plausibility been thought to 
indicate an acquaintance with Persian learning. 

No such sudden advance in religious thought as appears 
in Aeschylus is to be found in either of his successors. He 
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set the tone of tragedy. But the originality of Sophocles, not 
merely as a poet but as a religious thinker, is notwithstand- 
ing great. His attitude towards the divine is individual and 
distinct. Aeschylus dwelt on the imagined contrast between 
the order of the present and the confusions of the past% 
Painting the struggle between good and evil with unique 
vividness, he had a sublime faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the good. The path of justice is with him a process from 
savagery to humanity, from discord to law and order, from 
war to peace, in which the human will bears an essential 
part, by conforming itself to the divine. In his later years, 
when he saw the emergence of a spirit in the Athenian 
people at once more rash and more exclusive than that 
embodied in the policy of Aristides, he turned to yet wider 
contemplations, and found comfort in the speculative reali- 
sation of the divine attributes in their ultimate harmony. 
Sophocles, with less of sanguine expectation either for the 
immediate or the distant future, rather dwells on the un- 
changeableness of the divine order, and the futility of human 
efforts to contravene it. The immemorial unwritten laws of 
piety are stronger than human edicts, and will outlive them. 
* Not now or yesterday they have their being. But everlast- 
ingly ; and none can tell The hour that saw thedr birth * 
(* Ant.*) . The lives of individuals are in the grasp not of a blind 
fate, but of an inexorable and mjrsterious will, that works 
according to eternal law. Amongst the extant plays of 
Sophocles also there is perceptible an advance beyond his 
earlier conceptions, chiefly as regards the law of retribution. 
Every act brings inevitable consequences, but in the divine 
judgment it is not the Bbct but the motive of the act that 
ultimately weighs. Oedipus is ruined in this world, but 
having suffered here for his unconscious crimes, he is accepted 
of the gods, and after his death becomes a spiritual power. 
There is even an approach to the doctrine which the Hebrews 
learned in their captivity, of the blessedness of sorrow. God 
seeth not as man seeth. Philoctetes is rejected by the army, 
who condemn him to untold sufferings, until it is revealed 

by Herakles that the despised solitary of Lemnos is their 
destined saviour. In the * Ajax,' however, which is perhaps 
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the earliest of the extant plays, there is an anticipation of the 
general conception which underlies the action of the two 
latest, the * Oedipus Coloneus ' and the * Philoctetes.' In all 
three there is a similar contrast between appearance and 
reality, between the human and the divine point of view. 
The essentially noble spirit may be harshly used by men in 
consequence of some error, and for a time may be afflicted 
by the gods, but ultimately obtains redemption. And it is 
especially significant that the vindication of Ajax is assigned 
not to the ruling powers but to Teucer, the bastard son of 
Telamon, and Tecmessa, the captive concubine. 

In studying Greek tragedy, it is important to distinguish 
between the poet's own point of view, which is to be gathered 
from his work considered as a whole, and his representation 
of persons and events adapted to the beliefs of his audience. 
Athena in the * Ajax,' for example, appears in various aspects, 
in some of which her divine wisdom may seem to be over- 
shadowed with caprice and cruelty, but the real motive of 
her introduction into the play is to inspire Odysseus with 
that moderation and clemency towards his enemies which is 
the keynote of the concluding scene. (Compare the col- 
loquy between king Pausanias and Lampon of Aegina in 
Herodotus ix. 78.) It is evident that while retaining their 
reality for the imagination, the gods of polytheism were 
becoming virtually, for the higher minds, either the exponents 
of popular religion or the symbols of some dominant idea. 
In the language of the fifth century the notion of Theos, 
god, has become generalised so as to receive many applica- 
tions outside the sphere of customary worship. When 
Sophocles says that Time is an ease-giving god {'xpovos yap 
evfiapf)9 0e6s)y the deified abstraction becomes transparent, 
and when Euripides goes further and says of Shamefastnesa 
(alBcos) that it is an ineffectual goddess (dfyyos 17 6s6s), we 
see that the traditional notion of deity itself is wearing thin. 
The prominence given to individual deities in the several 
plays is found to vary according to the data of the legend, 
the scene of the action, and other external circumstances. 
In the * Trachiniae,' for example, not Apollo but the Dodonean 
Zeus is the giver of the oracle. This would not be the case 
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unless the poet himself sat somewhat loose to the actual 
religion of his countrymen. 

A wide interval separates the Homeric conception of the 
world of shadows, whose powerlessness only serves at once 
to accentuate the brightness of our brief existence and to 
give it a deep undercurrent of sadness, from the belief in an 
existence after death, which is prominent in the earlier 
tragedies. This belief had its roots in primitive observances 
which in central Greece had never lost their force, although 
the lonians of Asia Minor had forgotten them, but which 
had received a new impulse from the grovdih of hero-worship^ 
and a new meaning from the teachings of Orphism. 
Aeschylus, as his manner is, points us back to a past stage 
of culture, or, as in the * Persians,' to what he imagines to 
be the stage of culture attained in barbarous lands. Greek 
imagination thus works by contrast, whether of time or 
place. But his supernatural scenes, such as the apparition 
of Cljrtemnestra or of Darius, have a convincing force and 
true sublimity which implies the actual survival of beliefs akin 
to them. The long Kommos or lament in the * Choephoroe * 
at the grave of Agamemnon would not have been permitted 
in actual life by the Solonian law ; yet the poet's contem- 
poraries must have still really imagined that the spirit of the 
dead could be revived by libations and incantations at his 
tomb. The state of mind which prompted the summoning 
of the Aeacidae to Salamis was still a living power. This 
close association between Hades and the grave is less clearly 
present in Sophocles, although of course the tomb of Ajax in 
the Troad, like that of Oedipus at Colonus, is still imagined 
as containing the hero himself. Such imaginative belief is 
inseparable from the fable of either play; but the imder- 
world is thought of by the poet himself in a manner not less 
vivid, but less concrete. The land of souls, as well as 
Olympus, the habitation of the gods, is to his mind all the 
more venerable because it is unseen. Neither to Olympus 
nor to Hades is a distinct pl6w;e assigned, except above and 
beneath. The blessed are not exempted from Hades or sent 
to * islands df the blest,* but their condition in the unseen 
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world is diflferent from that of others : such at least is the 
belief implied in the well-known lines about the happiness of 
those who have seen the mysteries : — 

How blest are they, 
\Anio ere they travel to the viewless land 
Have seen these mysteries. They alone in Hades 
Have life. The rest have nought but misery. 

But the characteristic difference is, that whereas in 
Homer the body is the man, while the shade flits imder- 
ground, in Sophocles it is the person himself who passes 
beneath, taking with him all that was essential to him here, 
retaining his affections and relationships, and finding a true 
welcome from his kindred who have gone before. (See 
above p. 230, sepulchral monuments.) He retains also (this is 
part of the popular belief) fche power of being a source of 
bane to his enemies. The change which is thus implied in 
the manner of conceiving the state of the dead must have had 
various phases, some of which have left no trace. A curious 
hght is thrown upon the subject by the epitaph over those 
Athenians who fell at Potidaea in 432 B.C. on a tablet now 
in the British Museum, in which the souls of the brave are 
spoken of as having gone into the sky : a belief which in- 
creasingly prevailed in the later centuries. (See esp. 
Soph. * Aj.' 1192, Eur. ' SuppL' 533.) 

In some points of view Sophocles, as compared with 
Aeschylus, may be regarded as reactionary. He relies more 
on Homer and the epic cycle, and less on the innovations of 
lyric poetry which looked back to Hesiod. He is less pan- 
Hellenic and more purely Attic, and his aristocratic feeUng is 
more severe, although if Aeschylus had lived another twenty 
years, one cannot tell how he might have regarded the party of 
Cleon. Sophocles* notion of eternal law is coloured by the 
immemorial tradition of the family or the clan as opposed to 
those enactments which had a political motive and set ex- 
pediency before traditional right. If there is any truth in 
the story that he was appointed general because of the 
^success of the * Antigone,* this may have been due rather to 
the.sjnmpathy and support of the great families than to the 
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acclamation of the people. Antigone defies Creon, not merely 
as an arbitrary ruler, but as a parvenu. And together with 
the all-searching humanity which is his chief note as an 
artist and a poet, there is traceable here and there an esteem 
for princely qualities and a contempt for the vulgar which 
make it credible that he may really have been one of the Pro- 
buh in his eighty-second year. Even should the hypothesis 
which I formerly advanced as to the date of the * Oedipus 
Coloneus * prove unfounded, it is certain that the poet's deep 
and tender piety towards the sanctities of his native deme 
betrajrs his sympathy for the knightly dwellers at Colonus, 
whose assertion of their ancient privileges made the precinct 
of Poseidon there a suitable place for the inauguration of 
the aristocratic constitution of the Four Himdred. Poseidon 
Hippius, Athena Hippia, and the Dread Goddesses who haunt 
the favoured spot, are set against the deities of the same name 
whose seats in the Acropolis formed the centre of the popular 
religion. The hope of the Eupatridae lay in reviving the 
ancient local rites which had been supplanted through the 
constitution of Cleisthenes. Yet his poetry reflects the 
changes of the time : the harsh vindictiveness of Electra and 
the dark end of the * Trachiniae * seem to have coincided 
with the embitterment that preceded the close of the first part 
of the Peloponnesian war, while in the last-mentioned play his 
human sympathy extends (if I am right in my conjecture) 
to the captive Heraclidae. And the solitary of Lemnos is 
allowed to exclaim, when he hears that Thersites has sur- 
vived Ajax, ' What is one to make of these things when, in 
praising what is divine, I find the gods doing evil ? ' That is 
the nearest approach in Sophocles to the occasional cynicism 
of Euripides. But in other ways the 'Philoctetes,* certainly a 
drama of his latest years, exhibits a stage of ethical reflection 
passing beyond the limits which the Greek consciousness 
had hitherto attained. Taking a hint from the Homeric 
picture of Achilles as one who scorned to conceal his thoughts, 
he represents the son of Achilles as an ingenuous youth who 
in the last resort finds it impossible to persist in falsehood. 
Veracity had nowhere until then been so distinctly recog- 
nised by any Greek as an element of ideal nobleness. 
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Before passing for the time from tragedy, it is worth 
while to take accomit of one circumstance that gave excep- 
tional scope to its creations, in addition to the freedom 
which belonged to Dionysiac worship. The greater Dionysia, 
at which most, if not all, of the extant tragedies were pro- 
duced, occurred in early spring, at the time when foreigners 
were most wont to visit Athens. The members of the Delian 
league, or at a later time the subject allies, were present in 
great numbers, and formed not the least important part of 
the audience. The plays were composed, not for Athens 
only, but equally for all Ionia. This may even help to 
account for some of the peculiarities of tragic diction, which 
have given rise to several rival theories. The word translated 
* tyrant ' had long since become odious at Athens, where the 
memory of the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogiton was 
fondly cherished, and yet in representing the heroic age, the 
term is continually employed with no disparaging association. 
This is more easily accounted for when it is remembered that 
the Hellenic cities of Asia Minor had long been familiar 
with despotic government, and in many cases had learned to 
tolerate it. Even under democratic institutions, the * monarch ' 
(jiovapxos) continued to be the title of the chief magistrate 
of Cos. 

A question of some interest remains. It is a curious 
circumstance, though hitherto it has hardly received the 
attention which it deserves, that Attic tragedy from the first 
revolved continually about the legends of Thebes and Argos. 
Dionysus was a Theban god, and in passing from his legend 
to other fables the tragic poets may have been first attracted 
by his congeners of the Cadmeian stock. Also the horrors of 
the house of Labdacus supplied subjects eminently suited for 
tragic handling. This last reason also applies to * the tale of 
Pelops' line.* Both these traditions had figured largely in 
epic poetry, especially the poems of the cycle. Yet there 
may have been an additional reason. The birth of tragedy 
coincided with the reign of Pisistratus, who strengthened 
himself by close alliance with Argos and probably with 
Thebes. * The friendship with Argos,' says Aristotle, * began 
when Pisistratus married the Argive woman.' May not this 
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circomstance have influenced the early development of tragic 
art? If that may be conceded, the conservatism always 
attending an art when once established, in regard to the 
choice of subject, will account for the rest. 

The other fine arts, as we call them, followed in the 
wake of poetry, but had their own independent growth and 
development, of which we are beginning to know more than 
formerly. As they were mainly applied to the building and 
adornment of the temples, they were still more thoroughly 
penetrated than poetry was with the religious spirit. But 
they also fully shared the humanising poetic impulse, be- 
coming more and more emancipated from the stiflEness of 
convention. As the Greek gods delighted in nothing so 
much as a perfected humanity, the Greek sculptor applied 
all his powers to the representation of the divinely human. 
The Argive and the early Attic schools vied with each other, 
and in comparing the Aeginetan marbles with even pre- 
Pheidian art at Athens, we see how rapidly the artists of this 
period had advanced towards the unimpeded expression of 
their ideal. 

Of the art of Pheidias and his disciples enough still 
remains to give us a glimpse of the spiritual atmosphere 
which it shed around it, and which made the Athens of 
Pericles so glorious an embodiment of those perfections 
which Athena loved. His master-work, the great Zeus at 
Oljrmpia, was said by the consent of all antiquity to lift the 
mind of the beholder above mortal things. The strongest 
testimony to this effect is Livy xiv. 28, where Aem. Paullus 
(B.C. 167) is making his progress through Greece. He came 
to Olympia : * ubi et alia quaedam spectanda visa, et lovem 
velut praesentem intuens motus animo est.' Perhaps with 
the exception of some modem strains of music, art was 
never more effectually employed in the service of religion. 
The genius of Pheidias and the accomplishments of his 
scholars have tended to eclipse the labours of his predecessors 
and immediate contemporaries, such as Myron of Athens 
and Ageladas and Polycleitus of Argos. This, however, is 
partly due to the fact that so much of Pheidian work, com- 
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paratively speaking, remains in the originaL Recent dis- 
coveries have shown that the art of this period had reached 
a height of conception and execution, before the work of 
Pheidias culminated, which has hardly been equalled since, 
and also that it was far more varied and more rich in 
character than was conceived by the generation of whom 
Winckelmann in Germany and Flaxman in England are the 
tjrpes. 

Those softening influences which we have seen working 
in the later plays of Sophocles produced a modification of 
Pheidian art in the work of Praxiteles, in which perhaps 
there is some loss of strength, but an even more penetrating 
humanity and a more absolute freedom. There remained 
another aim for sculpture of a more doubtful kind, but of 
unquestionable value, while it was held within the limits of 
Greek moderation : this was the attempt to give to human 
groups the perfection not only of form but of action and 
expression. According to Sir Charles Newton, the great 
master in this kind was Scopas, who in other ways introduced 
a degree of minuteness and naturalism hitherto unattained. 
The art in all these stages was applied to religious uses, and 
even the portrait statues of the earlier time were doubtless 
intended to be dedicated and set up in the precincts of some 
god (Pans. vi. 4 § 5). Together with the humanising tendency 
of Praxiteles came the increasing love of representing beard- 
less youth, in which at once the skill of the sculptor was put 
to its last test, and an idiosyncrasy of the Greek mind was 
gratified. 

The earlier statues of Hermes were bearded, more in 
accordance with Homer's description than the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. Another beardless form was that of the boy Zeus of 
Ageladas, worshipped by the people of Aegae (* behold divine- 
ness no elder than a boy '). Very noticeable in the religious 
aspect is the persistence of the type under all these changes 
of treatment. Compare for example the metopes representing 
the labours of Herakles in the earlier and later temples at 
Selinus and again at Olympia. In all there is the simple 
figure of the hero and of that which he is vanquishing, with 
the person of Athena standing by. The later representation 
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conveys a sense of purity and strength combined, and of a 
perfection of form after which the primeval artist strove in 
vain. Yet how strictly, down to the fifth century at least, 
the conventional limits are maintained. The same is true of 
such groups as Theseus and the Amazon, Lapith and Centaur, 
and many others. But I leave it to the archaeological 
enquirer to illustrate this observation more in detail. 

The charm of the old ritual and mythology is still un- 
broken, but within that charmed circle a work of experience 
and reflection has already begun, which is destined to pass 
beyond the magic boundary and to assert claims which the 
old religion could not satisfy. In an age of striking vicis- 
situdes it was impossible that gifted minds roused into 
extreme activity should acquiesce in the mere repetition of 
outworn formularies. The higher minds had already separated 
from the majority more widely than was imagined even by 
themselves. New thoughts were being cast into the ancient 
moulds without bursting them, for they were elastic and 
capable of expansion. So long as the forms of ritual were 
maintained, and these also were continually expanded and 
adorned, the descendant of Eumolpus, or of Buzyges, or of 
Butades, might have misgivings, but he had no power 
to stem the advancing tide. There is no separation as yet 
between religion and enlightenment. The most religious 
minds are the most advanced. All this was presently to 
undergo a change ; but for the time being, until after the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, such may be taken as a 
general description. No doubt there was already some 
opposition between the elements of progress and of conserva- 
tism, between the party of Cimon and that of Pericles, when 
the latter was not yet the leader of the state ; but there was 
no such rift in the religious harmony of the commonwealth 
as soon afterwards became manifest. Before the supporters 
of immobility and of obstruction had rallied their forces, 
the liberalising tendency had taken head. The charac- 
teristic note of the age of Pericles may be expressed in 
a word as the ' human ideal.' Without breaking in any way 
from the past, the central energy of the most active minds 

u 
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was expended on the contemplation of human nature in 
all its aspects. The phrase ' human nature/ so familiar to 
ourselves, hardly occurs in Greek before Thucydides, but he 
emplojrs it again and again. He belongs in some ways to a 
later stage of thought than that which I have tried to 
delineate in this chapter, but in this expression he sums up 
explicitly the general aim more or less consciously pursued 
by the Athenian poets and thinkers who had preceded him — 
viz. to penetrate the secret of human life and to infuse it 
with a divine spirit. 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCEPTICISM 

Early philosophers — Age of Pericles — Religious reaction — 

Euripides — The Sophists. 

The beginnings of philosophy in Asia Minor and in Magna 
Graecia had exercised no direct influence at Athens, except so 
far as we may suppose that minds such as that of Aeschylus 
or of Sophocles or even Simonides may have gathered some- 
thing indirectly from Ionia and Sicily, or that the Orphic 
theosophy contained an element which it had borrowed from 
some half-understood phase of incipient philosophy. The 
flower of the old mythology could not but fade, for it was a 
child of the twilight, and too fragile to endure the full light 
of awakening reflection. But beneath that many-coloured 
exuberance were the germs which I have tried to indicate of 
substantial thought — ideas which graduaUy came to ripeness 
in bold and reverent minds, eagerly persevering in the search 
for truth. It does not belong to the present work to 
examine into the purely philosophical aspect of those early 
thinkers, or to criticise the views that have been held con- 
cerning them ; but it is a truth which cannot be too often 
insisted upon, though it is constantly lost sight of, that, as 
imagination comes before thought, so thought comes before 
logic, in the order of human development. If mistakes have 
been made by those who from Bacon to Hegel have felt their 
affinity with the great spirits of the past, and have coloured 
with their own reflections these anticipations of truth, there 
is also a danger lest, in rejecting their unverified appreciations, 
we should leave the first notions of that * stammering ' philo- 
sophy, as Aristotle happily described it, too bare and colourless, 
because they cannot be expressed in the terms of later 

u 2 
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systems. This would be an error like that of some theorists 
who, because Homer has only a few words for the infinite 
shades and hues of coloured objects, concluded that the 
ancients as compared with the modems were colour-blind. 
If it be wrong to say that Thales or Anaximenes spoke the 
language of sjrmbolism, because the sjrmbol and the thing 
signified were to them inseparable, and they could not con- 
ceive the universe apart from some imaginary object of 
perception, it is equally wrong to take that sensuous image 
to have been all in all to them, or to deny that it was the 
vehicle of a deeper meaning. Even Aristotle could not con- 
ceive of divine thought or energy except as moving in a 
circle, or of the divine nature apart from the form of a sphere. 
It may be impossible to draw out in modem language the 
significance of the few great words, spoken with intense 
vehemence, in which the first philosophers put forth their 
conceptions, and yet they are alive and palpitating with 
significance even for us at the present day. We have here 
to deal, however, not with philosophical tendencies as such, 
but with the religious aspect of the pregnant thoughts through 
which they were conveyed. For to speak of the early philo- 
sophers as irreligious would be an abuse of language. Some 
of them thought slightingly enough of the form of religion 
which existed amongst their countrymen. Nothing can be 
more sweeping than Xenophanes' remarks on anthropomor- 
phism, or the saying of Heraclitus about expiatory sacrifice ; 
but they did not set themselves openly to denounce tradi- 
tional customs, and amidst the social and individual freedom 
which existed on the Asiatic seaboard (p. 115), they were 
tolerated as perhaps they would not have been tolerated at 
Athens in the days of Cimon. Meanwhile they were them- 
selves impelled by what was essentially a religious spirit, 
different indeed from that of priest or soothsayer, but also 
deeper and more enduring. It was not a dead universe of 
which they sought to give an account. Thales, who spoke the 
first word that implied a universal principle, and so laid the 
comer stone of science, was also the author of the saying 
* that all things are full of gods.* Xenophanes had said or 
sung ' one god is highest both in heaven and earth ; unlike 
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to mortals both in form and mind ; all sight, all thought, all 
hearing.' He does not deny the plm^ality of gods, but asserts 
the supremacy of one, whose transcendent being cannot be 
represented in a human form. Heraclitus, who in making 
fire the primordial element resolved the universe into a pro- 
cess of energy in harmony with law, said also ' that which 
ever wills to be expressed and yet will never be expressed, is 
the name of Zeus, the supreme god.' Eeligious thoughts 
which are at least latent in Heraclitus, if not explicit, are the 
relativity of evil, and its necessity as the condition of good ; 
the universality of truth, in which opposing elements co-exist 
in ultimate harmony ; and in a vague pantheistic sense, the 
unreality of death. * There await men after death,' he says, 
* things other than what they look for or expect.' * It is 
not good for men to get what they desire ; sickness brings 
health after it, hunger satisfaction, weariness repose.' He 
sought to awaken his disciples to the conception of a moving 
world encompassing them, and full of vitality, in contemplat- 
ing which the mind awakes from stagnation and from the 
sleep of sense, and ranges the pure dry element above the 
mists of earth, the waters of f orgetfulness, the cold obstruction 
of the nether ground. The * dry soul ' is exempt from narrow 
personal views, and bounded only by universal law. ' We can 
speak with confidence,' he says, ' only while we follow that 
thought which comprehends aU things, even as the law of the 
state controls the citizens, only much more firmly. All human 
laws are fed by the one divine law, which prevails as far as 
it chooseth, and is adequate and more than adequate to every 
need.' * The universal soul is infinite, you may travel every 
way and never find the end.' (Compare the words of Zophar 
in the Book of Job :' It is as high as heaven : what 
canst thou do ? deeper than hell : what canst thou know ? ') 
The phrase ' dry light of intellect,' which Bacon has made 
proverbial, was borrowed from Heraclitus. 

Parmenides, the founder of that opposition between being 
and not-being which made logic possible and indirectly also 
physical science, asserted with the energy of a Hebrew 
prophet the eternal fulness of that supreme substance or 
existence which is one with thought. I will not here discuss 
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his philosophy, but rather dwell on the fervid enthusiasm 
with which he proclaimed it. For if wonder, as Plato and 
Aristotle both say, is the beginning of philosophy, the com- 
bination of awe with eager boldness, which characterises 
these utterances, contains in it an essential element of reli- 
gion. To illustrate this I will first quote the prelude of his 
great poem : 

Te steeds that bear me, ye that bore me then. 
When I assayed the path of wisdom's way, 
Straining the yoke ; — the daughters of the sun, 
Rending the veUs from off their temples fiedr, 
Were leading us from darkness into light, 
To where the gates which sever night from day. 
Stand o'er the threshold ; held by Righteousness. 
Whom then the maidens, with caressing speech, 
Persuaded to draw back the massive bolt ; 
Then through that yawning gateway flew my car 
Led by those maids on the direct forth-right. 
The goddess took my hand and spake to me, 
* HaU, youth I no evil destiny hath brought 
Thy car this way — ^f ar from the track of man. 
For 'tis thy blessed fate to learn all Truth, 
Truth sound of heart, convincing, unreproved ; 
And also to discern the thoughts of men, 
Deceiving and unprovable, that so 
With understanding thou mayest guide thy way. 

This contempt for ordinary thinking is a note which is 
common to all the early philosophers, especially to Par- 
menides and HeracUtus : — 

All speech and thought must hold that Being is, 

Not-Being is Nought. Mark that, and turn thy mind 

Away frt>m following that path : and then 

Avoid this also, on which ignorant men 

Are wandering ever with divided brain. 

Helpless, distraught, deaf, blind, amazed and dumb. 

To be and not to be to them are one 

And diverse, so perverse are all their ways. 

I will quote one more passage in which Parmenides, 
with prophetic fervour, declares the attributes of his supreme 
being : 

'Tis all alike and undivided still. 

Continuous all throughout ; in equal strength ; 
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All fall of being ; indiscerptible ; 
For Being touches Being everywhere. 
Unmoved, in limits of eternal bonds, 
It IS — without beginning, without end. 
Growth and decay are banished tea away, 
Driven off by proofs irrefragable and sure. 
Ever the same, abiding in the same, 
In its own place it rests immovable. 
Sovereign necessity holds it in strict bonds. 
And keeps it in all round. Being cannot be 
Unlimited : for nothing can it lack. 
Were it not-being, it had lacked of all. 

That which characterised the religious consciousness of all 
these early thinkers was pantheism, not theosophic or mysti- 
cal, as in the Orphic teacher, but philosophic and speculative. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae approached even more nearly to 
what we understand by monotheism ; for in setting mind 
over against the elements which it informed and regulated, 
he asserted the supremacy of a spiritual principle, uncreated, 
invisible, and eternal. To ordinary Greek intelligence this 
assertion seemed blank atheism, because denying the divinity 
of what was visible and material, such as the orb of the sun. 

When Pericles was at the height of his power, in what 
Thucydides describes as a democracy in form, but in reality 
a rule of the chief citizen, distinguished foreigners were glad 
to be invited to form part of the inner circle surrounding 
him. Aspasia, the illuminata, had probably some influence 
in promoting this. Amongst these visitants was Anaxagoras, 
who had uttered the last word of the Ionian school. His 
visit was like the letting in of waters. The full stream of 
Ionian culture, imperfectly realised, was poured upon sensi- 
tive minds in a condition of abnormal activity. The result 
was an access of enlightenment resembling the Aufkldrung 
which preceded the French Eevolution, and equaUy with 
that to be followed shortly by a religious reaction or fanatic 
outburst. While these elements were fermenting there began 
the great interhellenic conflict, in which the two chief 
powers of Hellas were to exhaust each other. The invasion 
of Athenian territory and the desolating effiects of the plague 
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at once reinforced the scepticism of strong minds, and drove 
the weak into wilder superstition. What is most hard to 
realise is that intermediate mental condition, perhaps the 
commonest of all, in which sceptical doubts and questionings 
grew side by side with religious anxieties and an increasing 
scrupulosity of observance. Such mingled states of faith and 
unbelief are frequent amongst ourselves, and yet thought 
sometimes refuses to admit their possibility. For there is a 
curious fallacy to which many persons in an intellectual age 
are liable : that of supposing that a mental attitude which is 
inconsistent or self-contradictory is inconceivable and there- 
fore impossible. Whereas the possibility of the phenomenon 
is proved by its actual frequency. That such mingled states 
of mind existed actually at Athens at the time I speak of, is 
manifest in every page of Euripides. Even in the last plays 
of Sophocles there are not wanting touches in which such 
fin de siicle moods are reflected. 

Let us first look at the contradiction between the facts of 
experience and traditional feeling, which is implied in that 
opposition of the just to the expedient so familiar to the 
readers of Thucydides. The colonist felt it right to support 
the mother state ; to this he was bound by religious sanctions 
of the most stringent kind ; but under the stress of circum- 
stances these bonds were repeatedly loosened or broken 
through, when it appeared that prudence dictated the 
alliance of the daughter community with some stronger power. 
Thus simple piety was overborne by enlightened policy, 
and the prudence of such a course was proved by its success. 

This is one of several rhetorical antinomies, of which 
the advocates of this or that course of action availed them- 
selves, and it was now that the art of speaking came to be 
recognised as a source of power and instrument of ambition, 
and as such reacted on contemporary thought. The ascend- 
ency of Pericles was largely due to his highly cultivated gifts 
as a rhetorician. If any of the speeches ascribed to him by 
Thucydides truly report him, he had learned much in this 
respect from the rhetors of Sicily. So brilliant an example 
could not but be followed by others, whose ability was not 
always guided, as his had been, by a single aim for the good 
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of the state. The advocates in the law courts and speakers 
in the assembly soon became aware that, as Protagoras of 
Abdera taught, every question admits of two lines of argu- 
ment opposed to one another. The position of Athens as a 
tyrant state began to warp the sincerity of her goodwill 
towards those allies who had at first joined with her to 
defend Hellas from the barbarian. Thus old behefs and 
rules of conduct were undermined, while no commanding 
spirit had as yet arisen to point the way towards a more 
comprehensive ideal. Action was determined at one time by 
the impetuosity of passion, at another by acute reasonings 
about the necessities of the hour. Pericles had advised the 
war, but he was no longer there to direct the conduct of it ; 
had his life been prolonged he might have repented of having 
launched his countrjrmen on a course that could not but 
develop into one of ruinous ambition. The extraordinary 
fund of energy and resource which lay at the disposal of the 
state concealed even from her wisest citizens the hollowness 
of the motives which had prompted it. The Athens of that 
day was profoundly conscious of the obligation of the allies 
to her, but thought less of her obligation to the allies, or of 
the promises and professions under which the confederacy 
had at first been formed. 

Meanwhile, the popular religion seems to have had only 
the effect of intensif3ring the passions of the people. The 
priesthood saw their opportunity in the anxiety and alarm 
which the plague, the repeated invasions, and the loss of 
valuable hves had awakened in many minds, and they used 
their power to counteract the tendencies which they regarded 
as hostile to reUgion. The embitterment of the last days of 
Pericles by the prosecution of his friends, Aspasia and 
Pheidias, the expulsion of Anaxagoras, and the like, although 
only known to us from comparatively late authorities, may 
l)e taken as a clear indication of the violence of this reaction. 
The laws against impiety were maintained in their full 
strength, and men suspected of irreligious acts were virtually 
excommunicated. They could not assist at any sacred 
function, such as the Eleusinian mysteries, except at the 
peril of their hves. This bore hardly upon those who in 
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their early youth had been led by the champions of en- 
lightenment to mock at sacred things, but who, as they 
advanced in years, felt the need of religious sympathy and 
the support of those common acts of worship which their 
fathers had shared, and in which those most near and dear to 
them profoundly believed. The danger of impiety was, of 
course, greatly aggravated by the fact that in the popular 
belief the very existence and safety of the state, the growth 
of the harvest and of the vintage, the fertility and soundness 
of the race depended upon the right performance of certain 
acts of worship. Thus the spirit of fanaticism when once 
awakened was ruinous to all who defied it, and the danger 
was greatest in moments of popular excitement ; for example 
at that great moment, the turning point of the Athenian 
fortunes, when the ill-fated expedition, so brilliant at the 
outset, was on the point of sailing for Sicily. Then came 
the mutilation of the Hermae and the panic that followed. 
Although some features of that strange incident must ever 
remain obscure, the attentive study of what is known of it is 
essential to a right understanding of the general condition of 
thought and feeling with reference to rehgion in the later 
years of the fifth century — the last decade but one before the 
death of Socrates. 

The views of the ordinary Athenian of this time as to the 
supposed motives of divine powers may be illustrated by some 
quotations from the prose hterature of the day. 

1. Andocides had been accused of acts of impiety in 
regard to the mysteries several years before. He ha»d been 
in exile since the time referred to, and was allowed to 
return, but his enemies refused to let the matter sleep. 
Here is the argument by which he tried to persuade hia 
hearers that Demeter and Persephone were not angry with 
him. ' My accusers would have you believe that the gods 
have brought me safely hither over seas that I might be con- 
denmed by you.' (We are reminded of the belief that one 
who is saved from drowning is reserved for the gallows.) 
'But I, Athenians, do not think thus of the gods; if they 
felt that I had wronged them, when they had caught me in 
the midst of dangers they would then have taken their 
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revenge. What danger is greater than a sea voyage in 
winter-time ? Then they had power over my person, my life, 
and property, and they preserved me. Could they not have 
even prevented me from obtaining decent burial ? Moreover, 
it was a time of war, and there were warships and pirates 
then at sea, by whom many have been caught and lost their 
all, and dragged out their hfe in slavery ; there were also 
barbarous shores, where many ere now, having been cast 
away, have been involved in torture and indignities even to 
the mutilation of their persons before death. Out of so 
many and great dangers the gods preserved me in order, as 
my accusers say, that Cephisios, the vilest of Athenians, 
should be their vindicator, an Athenian citizen in profession^ 
not in reality, whom not one of you would entrust with any- 
thing of his own, because you know his character. For my 
part, sirs, I think such dangers as I now am in are human 
dangers, but those upon the sea are divine. H, then, it is^ 
right to speculate about the motives of the gods, I think they 
would be very angry and indignant if they saw those whom 
they had preserved destroyed by men.' 

2. The following are the words in which Nicias, the 
most pious of the Athenians, tries to revive the hopes of the 
remainder of his army in their extremity after the disaster 
before Syracuse. He has a fatal disease upon him, but still 
leads his army. 

*Even now, Athenians and allies, you ought to hope. 
Others have been saved out of greater perils than surround 
us now. Do not think too sUghtingly of your remaining 
strength, either by reason of our disaster or of our present 
miseries, which you feel to be undeserved. Look at me, wha 
am weaker than any of you, for you see how I am distressed 
by my disease. I have been counted fortunate exceedingly,, 
both in my own career and in my public acts, and now 
I am in the same suspense of danger with the meanest of 
you. Yet the course of my daily hfe was full of religious 
observances, and I have been just and unoffending towards 
men. Wherefore I have still a confident hope of what is to- 
be, although our disasters so far beyond our deserts are 
indeed terrifying. But maybe they will grow lighter, for 
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the fortune of our enemies has reached the full, and if our 
expedition, so brilliant at the outset, provoked the envy of 
some one of the gods, surely we have already paid sufficiently 
for our pride ; we are not the first who have been aggressors 
against a neighbouring power : it was a human error for 
which other men have not suffered beyond endurance, and 
we may reasonably hope that the hand of God upon us 
will be gentler than it has been. They cannot envy us now, 
but must rather pity us.* 

In both these passages, which are couched in the 
language of contemporary piety, the gods are spoken of, 
not individually, but generally, and Nicias speaks once of 
God in the singular. This shows that the generalising 
movement, which tended to obliterate sharp distinctions 
between different deities, had influenced common language ; 
but it is equally clear that such grand conceptions of the 
divine action as those to which Aeschylus and Sophocles 
had given shape were far from having effectually permeated 
the public mind. 

On the other hand, the arguments of Andocides reflect a 
<5ondition of popular belief which has been unconsciously 
modified by the reasonings of enlightened persons. 

An important solvent, both of religious and moral con- 
tinuity, was the violence of faction, and the activity of poli- 
tical societies within the state. The effects of this are 
described by Thucydides in speaking of the Corcyrean 
sedition, in language so admirably chosen that it would be a 
pity to paraphrase it. I give it here in Professor Jowett's 
translation : 

'Eevolution brought upon the cities of Hellas many 
terrible calamities, such as have been and always vdll be 
while human nature remains the same, but which are more 
or less aggravated and differ in character with every new 
-combination of circumstances. . . . The meaning of words 
had no longer the same relation to things, but was changed 
by them as they thought proper. Eeckless daring was held 
to be loyal courage ; prudent delay was the excuse of a 
<;oward ; moderation was the disguise of unmanly weakness ; 
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to know everything was to do nothing. . . . The tie of party- 
was stronger than the tie of blood, because a partisan was 
more ready to dare without asking why (for party associa- 
tions are not based upon any established law, nor do they 
seek the pubhc good ; they are formed in defiance of the law& 
and from self-interest). The seal of good faith was not 
divine law, but fellowship in crime. . . . Neither faction 
cared for religion ; but any fair pretence which succeeded in 
effecting some odious purpose was greatly lauded. And the 
citizens who were of neither party fell a prey to both ; either 
they were disliked because they held aloof or men were 
jealous of their surviving. . . . When men are retaliating upon 
others, they are reckless of the future, and do not hesitate 
to annul those common laws of humanity to which every 
individual trusts for his own hope of deliverance should he 
ever be overtaken by calamity; they forget that in their 
own hour of need they will look for them in vain.* 
Thucydides iii. chap. 82-84. 

The tendency of religion to become the tool of politicians, 
which is visible in Hellenic life from the first page of the 
Iliad, was naturally much aggravated in the Athens of this 
period. The party of enlightenment and progress was per- 
petually hampered and tripped up by reactionary con- 
spiracies. It will be remembered that at Athens more than 
elsewhere certain priesthoods were hereditary in great 
families, such as that of the Eumolpidae, who were natur- 
ally prepossessed against reUgious change. Their influence 
worked on the superstition of the people, while the demo- 
cratic leaders were equally unscrupulous in branding their 
opponents with impiety. Religion in the time of Socrates 
was altogether in a bad way. And yet a singlehearted devo- 
tion to the state upheld many a noble career. 

To follow private interests, apart from the state, was a 
course which inevitably led to moral disaster. How com- 
pletely morality for the average human being was bound up 
with the state is shown by a signal example in the case of 
Phrynichus, the Athenian general. In the earlier part of 
his career he was a noble servant to the Athenians, but 
when once exiled, and without a country, he broke down 
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into utter unscrupulosity. In him, as in Hippias and 
Alcibiades, the love of the country which he had lost took 
the form of an endeavour to regain her by foul means. 
Nothing can more evince the need of a moral sanction 
transcending the narrow limits of the Greek community 
a,nd linking the individual to the whole race of men. 
The great work of Thucydides, on the other hand, shows 
how a mind of exceptionally strong temper and essential 
dignity could retain its integrity, even when deprived of 
native country, while contemplating human affairs with an 
interest not less profound because detached from partial 
views, and subordinating present interests to a forecast of 
futurity. Whether his failure to save Eion, which led to 
his banishment, was in any degree influenced by some 
natural care for his possessions further eastward in Thrace, 
we cannot know. But in his twenty years of exile his 
noble employment of that enforced leisure has earned him 
the gratitude of mankind. An adherent of Pericles when 
at the height of his power, he had shared to the full those 
intellectual novelties then so rife in Athens ; but they had 
cleared his mind without enfeebling it, and unlike Themis- 
tocles, whose practical philosophy enabled him to adapt his 
way of life to any environment in which he found himself, 
he held firmly by the resolution to make use of his singular 
opportunities for the lasting benefit of Hellas, and of 
mankind at large. The most penetrating human sympathy 
was combined in him with a dry light of unembarrassed 
observation, or to use the phrase of Matthew Arnold, with 
* disinterested objectivity.* 

A slave to no illusions, he sought for truth in the direct 
and simple record of facts laboriously ascertained, and 
through their help he obtained a grasp of the universal 
springs of human action which no preconceived theory or 
traditional doctrine could have given him. The con- 
temporary of Socrates, he shows no trace of Socratic 
influence, and, indeed, he was absent from Athens during 
the greater part of the time when that strange personality 
was most prominent there. He has shown us many things, 
but amongst the lessons of his history, perhaps none is more 
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valuable or convincing than the proof which it contains of 
what may be achieved by sheer strength of character and 
force of intellect in an age of confusion, while other men are 
the victims of passion and prejudice, and amidst the decay 
of old beliefs are distracted by the want of higher guidance : 

The rudder of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shattered sail shall never make again. 

For the condition of ordinary minds during this period of 
transition we must look to the early orators and to Euripides. 
The inscriptions also afford some guidance, but they only 
prove the scrupulosity with which, amidst all changes, 
ancient forms were maintained. EeUgious anxiety went 
hand in hand with doubt as to the substance of reUgion. In 
reading the orators one is struck by the frequency with which 
religious topics are brought in, the appeal to the sanction of 
the oath, to the authority of the legislator, to the sacredness 
of use and wont, to the fear of what the gods may do. Yet 
one feels that the speakers protest too much, that whichever 
side is the gainer in some disputed cause there must have 
been a good deal of perjury in the case and a good deal of 
secret contempt of things divine. In regard to religion the 
orators are chiefly valuable as showing what institutions were 
still in green observance, what notions had still a hold on the 
popular belief. 

Euripides is an excellent witness if well employed, but 
the interpretation of his evidence requires unusual care. He 
is an artist and a poet, and in applying his words to any 
purpose one must know beforehand the conditions of his art. 
Now this is a subject on which there is still a good deal of 
dispute. Euripides is not only a poet but, like Edmund 
Spenser, a poet's poet, the favourite of Milton, of Goethe, 
and of Robert Browning, or perhaps one should rather say 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, whose taste inspired the author of 
' Balaustion.' And yet to the critic who approaches him in 
the expectation of finding the perfection of tragedy his 
work appears full of flaws, answering rather to the conception 
of our modem melodrama. Some ingenious theories have 
lately been propounded to account for this. It is argued 
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that so accomplished an artist in producing works so 
anomalous must have done so with profound design. The 
tragic poet was still, it is assumed, the teacher of his age ; 
but the age could not bear the lesson which he desired to 
impart. He was therefore driven to insinuate this, under 
the ancient forms, so moulding the legends as to make it 
manifest to the more intelligent amongst his countrymen 
that these forms were morally untenable and inconsistent 
with the highest notion of the divine, while they were yet 
so handled as to entertain the common herd and to excite 
their emotions. Something like this had occurred to 
Mr. Eobert Browning, whose Balaustion sums up the lesson 
to be derived from the poet she admires by sajring, * There 
are no gods, no gods ; Glory to God, who saves Euripides ! * 
I venture to think that in all this the poet is taken too 
seriously. It appears to me that in the latter part of the 
fifth century, no longer the tragic poets, but the rhetorician 
and the sophist, were the acknowledged teachers of the age. 
Sophocles, while with rare adaptability conforming himself 
to the requirements of the time, still upheld a noble standard 
of true piety, convejring moral lessons while retaining ancient 
forms in their integrity; but he belonged to the previous 
generation. The task of Euripides was rather to interest 
\ than to instruct. What Plato calls the Theatrocracy or 
I tyranny of the audience had already begun. The poet had 
not only to aim at producing an effect, as all dramatic poetry 
must, but he must produce the effect which the audience 
desired — like our fin de siicle politicians, watching how the 
cat would jump, and obtaining suflErages by catching at the 
passing breeze. Dramatic art was already sinking to the 
position described by Dryden, in which * those who lived to 
please must please to live.' It is true that the tragic poet 
was still a sacred functionary, but we are approaching the 
time when priesthoods were bought and sold, and the price 
fixed by public edict, as we learn from inscriptions. Euri- 
pides stands, in fact, half way, or more than half, between 
the latest work of Aeschylus and the * Poetics ' of Aristotle, 
in which tragedy is regarded simply as a branch of TroitjTiKf}, 
with little reference to its religious origin. 
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We are told by the historians of Greek art that the vase- 
painter of this period is less serious than formerly in his 
rendering of legendary scenes, treating them rather as the 
vehicle for producing through some human group a beautiful 
or striking effect. Thus similar changes are observable in 
different regions of art. An apt illustration may be drawn 
from the Renaissance period of Italian painting, as compared 
with the deeper and simpler religious f eehng of the preceding 
generation. Compare, for example, Paul Veronese with 
Giovanni Bellini or Cima da ConegUano ; Guido or Correggio 
with Giotto or Fra Angehco. Artistic convention, no less 
than religious prescription, confines the later artists within 
the same cycle of subjects ; but in the handling of these, they 
assert their new-found liberty, and have descended from the 
type of superhuman holiness to the more famiUar inspects of 
contemporary humanity. In Euripides the change is still 
greater, because of the more plastic nature of language, and 
the more intimate relation of the dramatic poet to a popular 
audience, which required him to adapt his work to the in- 
congruous tastes of many sorts of persons at once. 

But we are not to leap to the conclusion that the old 
traditions which are losing something of their reality are 
therefore consciously discarded and laughed to scorn. Men 
do not so easily divest themselves of the garments of the 
past; for a time at least they content themselves with 
shaping them anew, and patching them vrith vivid colours 
taken from present things. They do not at once realise that 
the new piece will rend the old ; that the new wine will 
burst the outworn bottles. To ask whether Euripides 
believed in his version of the story of Orestes is like asking 
whether Milton believed in the fall of the rebeUious angels, 
or Wagner in the Venusberg and the swan-chariot of 
Lohengrin. In popular belief the fables had still enough of 
substance and of actual hold to be accepted when embroidered 
afresh by the fancy of the poet, who, with his eye on 
present things, could give even * to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name.' This is not the place for a detailed discus- 
sion of the art of Euripides, which, as I have said, is more 
akin to melodrama, or at most to the romantic drama, than 

X 
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/f to tragedy, in the Aeschylean or Shakespearian sense ; but the 
point of view I have indicated may enable us to glean from 
him something of the attitude of his contemporaries towards 
divine powers, and even of his own thoughts concerning 
them. 

1. Men had begun to claim that the gods, if they existed, 
must make for righteousness, and in moments of despair 
they were prone to cry out, * This tyranny of iniquity proves 
that there is no God.* They felt, also, at many points, the 
inconsistency of the old mythology with this requirement, 
and sought anxiously to find a reconcilement. The simple 
mind of Ion, a sort of Delphian Timothy or Samuel, is 
shocked by the discovery of Phoebus' apparent unfaith- 
fulness. Yet the Delphic oracle maintains its authority, 
when merely human modes of divination are discredited. 
Thus the moralising of religious thought has begun, and 
men are half awakened to it, but they are at the same time 
eager to find a temporary resting-place in some superficial 
explanation. 

2. The Orphic teaching is now less of a secret than at 
first, and has become a familiar fact of contemporary ex- 
perience. Even the thought of a future life in the mystic 

/ sense is occasionally present. One who dies is said to have 
entered on a new phase of existence. Alcestis after death 
will be a blessed divinity (jm/caipa halfjmv) to whom at her 
tomb the passers-by will pray. * The mind of the dead lives 
not but hath intelligence, being launched into the deathless 
aether' C Hel.' 1014). 

8. How far the fusion of worships originally distinct had 
proceeded in the time of Euripides it is difficult to say. But 
there is hardly any limit to the freedom he assumes in com- 
bining kindred rites and weaving them into a single picture. 
There is a choral ode in the * Helena ' where the Greek captive 
maidens describe * the mountain mother of the gods * as 
wandering in search of her lost mystic child (who has been 
rapt away from the cyclic dance). She is drawn by vdld 
animals, surrounded with rattling castanets and Bacchic 
cries, and in her following is Artemis and Gorgo armed with 
the spear (Athena Gorg6pis). She passes the heights of 
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Idaean njmaphs (a Cretan touch), and the land is desolate 
because of her sorrow. Then Zeus sends the Graces and 
the Muses to allay her grief with the noise of cymbals and 
of timbrels ; at the sound whereof Cyprian Aphrodite takes 
up the flute. After this description the Chorus proceed : 

* Sacrifice to the great mother, put on the fawn skin, take 
in hand the sacred reeds wound with green ivy, and let 
the booming of the rhombus fill the sky. Loose your hair 
wildly to Bacchus, keep nightlong vigil for the goddess ' 
(Cybele?). What ritual answered to all this? 

4. It is not to be supposed that the poet himself sets out 
with any consistent philosophical point of view. He is 
reported, indeed, by late writers to have been a friend of 
Socrates. But if he was one of the poets referred to in the 

* Apology,' the friendship is not likely to have gone very deep, 
and we have the far better evidence of Plato for the existence 
of famihar intercourse between Aristophanes and Socrates, 
yet the comic poet was certainly not a Socratic philosopher. 
In adorning situations with reflections and observations 
suitable to them, or striking to the audience, Euripides often 
images forth to us contemporary modes of thought, just as 
Shakespeare has made use of the wit and wisdom of Mon- 
taigne. But that he does so more sympathetically when he 
asserts the just government of the supreme power, than 
when he complains of the blindness and cruelty of fortune, 
can hardly be maintained. 

5. For his scepticism appears to me to be more profound 
than is commonly assumed. Aeschylus firmly believed in a 
divine order, fraught with blessings for those who sided with 
justice and maintained their integrity under trial. Sopho- 
cles, with equal fimmess, upheld the supremacy of eternal 
laws of holiness and purity, the breach of which involved 
inevitable calamity ; while for the innocent who suffered he 
foresaw divine compensation in another world. The bitter 
experience of the internecine warfare between Athens and 
Sparta had shaken the foundations of these beliefs. One 
fate appeared for the righteous and the wicked, for him that 
sacrificed and for him that sacrificed not. The cloud of 
pessimism, which the earUer tragedy in a somewhat strug- 

z2 
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gling fashion had broken through, came down again with a 
more chilling power, because it seemed to be confirmed by 
the facts of life. The interference of the gods to bring 
disaster to a happy end, so often represented in Euripidean 
drama, had less reality, both for the poet and his audience, 
than the sorrowful complications which had preceded. It 
was a requirement of the contemporary stage, but had more 
to do with the framework than with the substance of the 
art. It was adapted to the weakness of those who could 
not bear a story to end badly, and may have led simple minds 
to * faintly trust the larger hope,' but could leave no impres- 
sion on the thoughtful spectator, compared to that of the 
troubles which had moved his sympathy. 

6. These troubles came home to the audience all the more 
because they were such as occurred in daily experience. 
Under the transparent mask of Electra or Andromache, 
Peleus or Orestes, men saw themselves and their neighbours, 
in strange circumstances no doubt, but with the feelings, 
passions, reasonings and disputings of ordinary Athenian 
himaanity. ^ This effect was produced with an intimacy of 
reaUstic portraiture, which, more than anything in Euri- 
pides, is an evidence of conamanding genius. The life of the 
Athenians during the whole time of the Peloponnesian war 
is as clearly visible in his pages as in those of Lysias and 
Andocides. 

7. The life so represented is a strange mixture of noble- 
ness and meanness, of tenderness and cruelty, of national pre- 
judice with occasional gleams of an all-embracing humanity. 
We have only to compare Aeschylus*s treatment of vanquished 
Persia with the invectives againt Sparta in the 'Andromache * ; 
the pity for Xerxes with the hewing in pieces of Eurystheus 
by Alcmena, to appreciate the change which a few years of 
inter-Hellenic contention had produced in the Athenian mind. 
The pictures .of domestic hfe are especially interesting. The 
troubles produced through any deflection from the strict law 
of monogamy, the rare but admirable virtues of continence 
and self-control, are exhibited in a manner which convinces 
us that the spread of hcence in these respects, which marked 
this period of transition, had not corrupted the ideal of home 
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aflfection and of personal purity. But revenge for individual 
wrongs is still regarded as a note of virtue and a ground for 
pride. In the emotions, characters and reasonings thus realisti- 
cally depicted, while there is much that is specially Athenian, 
there is often something strangely modem. Persons who 
are impelled by passion and circumstance into some fatal 
action on insufficient motives hesitate long beforehand and 
repent inmiediately afterwards. This is utterly unlike the 
solidity of Aeschylean and Sophoclean dramatis personae. 
Both sides of some case of casuistry are carefully hammered 
out before a course is taken or a judgment pronounced. Local 
colour is minutely observed, and the phenomena of sickness, 
both of mind and body, are elaborately studied. These are 
the * touches of things conmaon,' of which Mrs. Browning 
spoke, but they do not altogether * touch the spheres.' 

8. I have left myself but short space in which to speak 
of the most singular of the productions of Euripides, in a 
religious sense, and in some ways the most brilUant of his 
works, the play of the * Bacchantes.* This goes beyond those 
* touches of things common ' which characterise what I have 
ventured to call the melodramatic manner of Euripides. The 
culminating motive. Agave returning in triumph from the un- 
conscious murder of her son, is in all conscience tragic enough. 
But is the poet serious or ironical here ? The meaning of the 
old legend must have been the power of Dionysus upon his 
enemies. The death of Pentheus had already been the subject 
of an Aeschylean drama ; but in Aeschylus the play was one of 
a trilogy, and it was open to him, as in the Oresteia, to com- 
pensate the horror of this first advent of the new god with 
some gentler d6not!lment in the concluding play. This does 
not seem to have been the case with Euripides. If he were 
serious, he must have simply intended to terrorise his audience 
into a revival of the worship which they were tempted to 
neglect. Such a motive would not be in accordance with 
the tenor of his other extant dramas. If, as has been sup- 
posed, the play was written for performance at the court of 
Archelaus, he may indeed have employed his genius in 
recommending to the Macedonians the revival of a worship 
once predominant in that northern region, or, as some have 
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imagined, he may have repented of former impieties and 
thought it safer to propitiate Dionysus before leaving the 
world. 

But let us suppose that his motive is ironical. Then the 
cruelty of Dionysus might be as effective in discrediting his 
worship for the enlightened auditor as his cowardice in the 
* Frogs * of Aristophanes. But what then becomes of tragic 
effect ? And one cannot but admit that there is a strain of 
seriousness in parts of the play, as in the passages which 
recommend a self -controlled enthusiasm which only vulgar 
minds confound with insobriety. * These are not drunken, 
as ye suppose.* We are reminded of the curious juxtaposition 
of a gory mythology and ascetic practice in the Orphic 
religion. The puzzle remains, but belongs to what I venture 
to think the inherent inconsistency of Euripides, reflecting 
as he does the distracting influences of a time of transition. 
That the divine power of Dionysus should be asserted and at 
the same time his personal existence rationalised away is only 
too closely in keeping with what we find in the * Ion * and 
other plays. 

A partial clue to the difficulty may perhaps be found in 
the following considerations : 

1. According to a tradition repeated by Herodotus, Bacchic 
rites were originally introduced by Melampus as a cure for 
some epidemic of mania or hysterics among women. This 
is one of many similar legends. The remedy was homoeo- 
pathic, to borrow a much abused word, curing like with 
like : an outlet for superabimdant emotion, calming and 
purifying undue excitement, as in Aristotle's famous definition 
of tragedy. 

2. The Orphic religion, which in the time of Euripides had 
become widely prevalent, was based in theory, as we have seen, 
on the most violent form of the Dionjrsiac myth, the tearing 
in pieces of Zagreus or of Phanes by the Titans. Yet the 
whole tendency of Orphism was to an ascetic life in which 
abstinence from animal food and from the slaughter of 
animals held a prominent place. The contradiction is a 
striking one, but is analogous to many other incidents in 
the gradual spiritualising of religion. I may instance the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, from which it appears that after 
the daily sacrifice had been discontinued the idea of sacrifice 
and of atonement through blood was dominant amongst the 
Jews of the dispersion. 

3. In reviving the myth of Pentheus and thus emphasis- 
ing the terrible power of a god whose worship was neglected, 
the tragic poet and sworn votary of Dionysus, by what may 
be described as a religious oxymoron or imresolved antinomy, 
encourages the belief in what Plato afterwards spoke of as 
divine madness, a temperate enthusiasm resulting not in 
vicious excesses but raising ordinary virtues to a higher 
power. (Compare * Is any among you merry, let him sing 
psalms.' ) 

4. This, however, I suppose him rather to have shadowed 
forth than consistently to have embodied in his drama. In 
dramatising the fable, he has been led onwards by the tragic 
motive to the development of the given situation apart from 
any moral, mystical or otherwise. The moralising as in 
his other iplays is incidental and rather insinuated than 
expressed. 

The old world was dying, the new world was not yet 
bom. It was an age of intellectual growth, but of religious 
and in some degree also of moral decay. Yet humanising 
influences were at work, which were destined to have a far- 
reaching effect. The relation of the slave to his master was 
one, for example, on which a voliune might be written : 
he is a chattel, and yet a human being, perhaps a captive 
prince, yet compelled to do another's bidding. The law 
requires that iil the interest of justice he may be demanded 
for torture, yet bright examples of faithfulness and tenderness 
on both sides are not infrequent, although it is elsewhere 
taken for granted that slave nature is necessarily base and 
will always take the part of the latest master. The contrast 
of Hellene and barbarian is often emphasised with patriotic 
scorn, — * the Greeks are freemen, in barbarous countries only 
one is free.* Yet the conduct of Thoas and his obedience to 
Athena must be admitted to do him credit, and the spectator 
cannot but be sorry for Theoclymenus, the mild and ingenuous 
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Egyptian, when he is over-reached by Hellenic cunning. 
Again the examples of self-devotion in Euripides, recumng 
as they do with almost monotonous frequency, belong to an 
ideal which had many counterparts in the actual life of the 
time. Altogether it was an age in which contradictory 
elements were fermenting together, which were afterwards, 
separated, — the dregs of old tradition and convention still 
occupying the lower sphere, while exceptional minds were 
gradually shaping an ideal world of thought, which should 
have more lasting consequences than the round of common- 
place observances which were continued even by those for 
whom they had lost their life and meaning. 

No doubt it is possible, and would be more so if more of 
him had been preserved, to gather out of Euripides much of 
serious thought on religious subjects, as Bishop Westcott 
has done, in the very able chapter on Euripides which he 
has published in his voliune on * EeUgious Thought in the 
West.' And it is only fair to the poet to credit him with 
sincerity, where the strain of reflection in him appears 
deepest, as when Theonoe says, * I have within me, in my 
nature, a great. temple of Justice.* But in order to appreciate 
his spirit aright, it is necessary to break through the rule of 
criticism which bids us consider each great literary produc- 
tion as a whole. His best thoughts come in sudden flashes- 
that surprise us 'i out of dark places, amidst some thorny 
tangle of sophistry or verbal disceptation. One frequently 
recurring notion is that of the Aether, or Empyrean, which 
with Euripides, as with the Aristophanic Socrates, often 
appears as the native home and nutriment of the human 
soul. * mother earth, the wise of mortals call thee Hestia 
whose seat is in the sky.' 

The influence of philosophyisperceptible, but inthesecond- 
ary phase which is sometimes described as * theosophy.' * The 
happiest man is he who contemplates the ageless order of ini« 
mortal nature, and beholds how it is framed. The ruler of all 
things shall be worshipped, whether he chooseth to be named 
Zeus or Hades.' Such vague beliefs have something of an 
Orphic colouring, and are not associated with philosophic 
speculation, which is scouted as a dangerous extravagance^ 
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not only by the chorus in the * Bacchae,' but in many other 
places, for example in Fragment 969 : — 

* Wretched and ill-starred is he, who, beholding these 
things, doth not perceive a god in them, and cast away from 
him the crooked deceits of theorisers, whose disastrous tongue 
throws out conjecture without sense about things unseen.* 

Like other great poets Euripides reflects not always con- 
sistently the many-coloured atmosphere surroimding him, in 
which doubt and superstition were crossed with aspiration 
after better things, and imagination still played around the 
traditions of the past, remoulding them, and in the same 
act, melting them away or transfusing them with a light 
that was really alien to them. It has been sometimes said 
that religious music is the euthanasia of dogma ; Euripidean 
poetry may be similarly described as the euthanasia of mytho- 
logy. But the great influence which he exercised over later 
ages in Greece, evinced by the very frequent quotations from 
him, is enough to secure for him a lasting place amongst 
great poets. If his vision is often disturbed, it has gleams 
of a light beyond his age. And even his honest doubt claims, 
respectful sympathy. For it carries with it the promise and 
the potency of a higher faith. He is oppressed with * the 
burden of the mystery,' * the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world,* yet at times he seems on the 
point of solving the great problem. It is a passing moment 
and associated with an unworthy desire of revenge, and yet 
a moment of true exaltation, in which Hecuba cries 

O Earth's upholder that on earth dost dwell. 
Whatever thy name, hard to be understood, 
Zens, or necessity of nature's course, 
Or mind of mortals, — before thee I bow ; 
For on thy noiseless pathway thou dost guide, 
As righteousness commands, all human things. 

After the departure of Anaxagoras, whom they had not 
understood, the Athenians received the great doctrines of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides in a secondary phase from 
teachers whose aim was practical or even mercenary. In the 
first instance the interest they awakened came from the 
pleasure of keen discourse, and the practice thus obtained in 
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public speaking, which was the way to power. The most 
intelligent of the Athenian youth, however, found a dis- 
interested enjoyment in the novelty of abstract ideas, their 
oppositions and relations, which was an end in itself : while 
a>t the same time, the incessant activity of political and social 
life at Athens made it impossible that abstract thought 
should be long dissociated from actual reality. Protagoras 
of Abdera was the most prominent of the new teachers. In 
theology he professed himself what we should call an ag- 
nostic : — * Concerning the gods, whether they are or are not, 
I refuse to say ; there are so many things to hinder that 
knowledge ; the matter is uncertain, and human hfe is short.' 
He came from Abdera in Thrace, but if Plato is to be 
believed, he was in part a disciple of Heraclitus of Ephesus. 
This, however, may be only one of those combinations by 
which Plato indicates the manner in which he thinks 
philosophers ought to be grouped together. Yet, if an arbi- 
trary combination, it is also a suggestive one. For the 
Heraclitean doctrine — that all is motion and transience, that 
nothing is but what immediately is not — has its human 
application in the Protagorean doctrine of the relativity of 
truth. No statement can be held to absolutely ; truth and 
goodness are alike matters of degree ; human life, like 
animal and vegetable life, may be improved by circumstance 
and training, but there is no fixed standard ; no irremovable 
good at which to aim. The man is the measure of truth, 
and custom is the only standard of virtue. This had its 
logical counterpart in the saying that about every matter 
there are two lines of argument, opposed to one another and 
equally tenable. 

It is tolerably obvious how such theories might work 
upon minds prepared by those lessons of experience 
which are described above. Meanwhile Zeno, the younger 
friend of Parmenides, was amusing the finer intellects and 
sharpening the wits of youth, by his paradox supported 
with elaborate arguments, that Change and Motion were 
impossible ; and Gorgias, from Leontini in Sicily, even at 
an earlier time, had impressed the Athenians with the stateli- 
ness of his antithetical style, imparting to them the graces 
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of rhetoric, while professing a philosophy which was the 
negative counterpart of the great assertion of Parmenides. 
While Protagoras asserted the relative, Gorgias denied the 
absolute. Starting from a different point he came to a 
result hardly distinguishable from that of Protagoras, the 
incomprehensibility and the inexpressibleness of absolute 
being. The truth is that pure scepticism and pure transcen- 
dentalism continually pass over into each other ; and some- 
thing like this is really what Plato meant by his paradoxes in 
the * Parmenides.' Thus what was most alive in the mental 
condition of the more enlightened Athenians in the time of 
Socrates was not the ritual, which the old priestly families 
sedulously maintained; nor the mythology, which, from 
being the expression of spiritual thought, was becoming 
merely the food of fancy and imagination ; but a spirit of 
enquiry, keen and bold at the outset, and having as yet no 
clearly speculative aim ; suspected by the older generation, 
but stimulated at once by sheer intellectual activity and by 
practical ambition. This last was for long the ruling motive, 
and philosophy, still immature, was in danger of being 
corrupted by it. John Selden has described the sacramen- 
tarian doctrine of the Middle Ages — the belief in Transub- 
fitantiation — as * Rhetoric turned into Logic ' ; the intellectual 
danger of the pre-Socratic age in Greece was that pure 
thought might be prematurely turned into rhetoric, and that 
logic might become a mere barren exercise in logomachy 
and verbal disputation. Sceptical doubts in matters of 
religion were threatening, as we should say in modern lan- 
guage, the very foundations of morality ; for the ancestral 
laws and customs, whose sanction was religious, shared the 
suspicion which had begun to spread over religious convic- 
tions as hitherto received. Men had become aware of the 
variety and even contradictoriness of customs in different 
lands, and were not slow in drawing inferences. Yet amidst 
all these confusions, there was a spiritual force awakening 
that could not cease to work until it foimd a resting place. 
And while speaking of the great Sophists as forming a 
solvent of traditional morality, it is not implied that they 
were themselves conscious of an immoral tendency. The 
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impression left upon the mind by the great figures of Hippias 
and Prodicus, imperfectly as we are able to distinguish 
them, and of Protagoras himself, is that of men who were 
seriously inclined to use their gifts for the improvement of 
their fellows. In recalling his hearers from convention to 
nature, Hippias, like Eousseau, believed himself to be inculca- 
ting a higher morality. The famous apologue of the Choice 
of Herakles, with which Prodicus is credited, was a permanent 
contribution to the literature of ethical exhortation. And 
Protagoras, even as Plato represents him, and probably more 
so in reality, presents the appearance of a moral teacher of 
no mean order. Meanwhile, the common morality was 
maintained, not without religious fervour, by the persistent 
teaching of Plato's dignified contemporary, Isocrates, * the 
old man eloquent,* whom there is not room to consider at 
all worthily here. 

In the intervals of the Peloponnesian war, as well as after 
its conclusion, when the democracy was restored and the 
aristocratic leaders retired to Eleusis, the lessening of interest 
in home politics turned the minds of cultivated persons- 
towards foreign travel. They would thus be brought into 
contact with the original philosophies, which they had 
hitherto only known at second-hand. At Ephesus, Miletus, 
Elea, Thurii, Agrigentum, Syracuse, Tarentum they would 
find the actual disciples of the various schools. We may 
therefore now divert our thoughts from Athens for a while 
and look once more at other centres, where this love of 
truth for its own sake had sprung up and flourished in Ijhe 
preceding century. The Pythagorean league had been broken 
up long since, but the school scattered over the towns of Italy 
and Sicily had rather gained in influence when the political 
association was no more. Pythagoreanism had two sides, 
which seem hard to reconcile, and which perhaps at the time 
now spoken of were represented by different sections of the 
professing followers of the sage. 1. There was the mystical 
and ascetic doctrine, closely allied, as before said, to Orphism, 
and depending on the belief in immortality and transmigra* 
tion. 2. There was the mathematical and scientific learning 
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pursued in reliance on the first principle of the master, that 
* number is the world.* Philolaus combined both these 
aspects by teaching that the soul is a harmony, which, as 
Plato shows in the * Phaedo,' is an insecure foundation for 
the belief in an existence after death. The two sides are 
also linked together in the use of music as a means of 
reUgious purification. This notion still retained much of 
the formalism of a magical rite, and had little as yet of a 
really exalted morality ; but it prepared a mould into which 
Plato*s moral teaching could afterwards be poured. It is 
not to be forgotten that the Pythagoreans are credited with 
the scheme, already traceable in Pindar and afterwards 
adopted by Plato, of the four cardinal virtues. Nor was 
their ethical doctrine, negative as it may seem to us, by any 
means barren of great exemplars of true nobleness. Virtue, 
as we may remember, was described by the Pythagoreans, 
not only as the harmonising of life, but as the * following of 
God.' In the scientific theory also, and its applications to 
cosmogony and psychology, much was crude and imperfect ; 
but just as alchemy prepared the way for scientific chemistry, 
while it gave occasion to much quackery and self-deception 
for a time ; and as the worship of Asclepius gave rise both 
to the science of medicine and to many forms of mere 
empiricism and imposture : so the Pythagorean school, while 
on the one hand degenerating into wild fancies about the 
occult virtue of numerical ratios and the like, was also the 
ground on which the true science of Archytas, Euclides, 
Hipparchus, and Archimedes built their enduring monu- 
ments. Meanwhile, the ideas of harmony, rhythm, propor- 
tion, symmetry, and of orderly evolution, in all their various 
applications, had become an inalienable heritage for mankind. 
This notion of the applicability of number and measure to 
all things is one of those anticipations of truth, which, as 
afterwards enforced by Plato and formulated by Aristotle, 
have obtained a fixed place in the development of thought, 
and are apt to seem to us mere truisms or original elements 
in the constitution of the hmnan mind. If they have since 
been abundantly verified, that is not a ground for detracting 
from the merit of those who first clearly conceived them. 
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The strange and wonderful career of Empedocles of Agri- 
gentum is a most striking example of the influence which 
could be exerted in Sicily and Magna Graecia, in the fifth 
century, by one who to a fervent belief in himself and his 
own destiny, and an irresistible impulse to excite and elevate 
mankind, drew from Pythagoreanism its magical power 
of forming men's lives anew, and from the Ionian philoso- 
phers, theoretic conceptions concerning the nature of things. 
The two elements are doubtless inconsistent, but when fused 
by his genius into a whole, they assured for him an ascen- 
dency over his compatriots, of a kind that is unique in Greek 
history. His bold assertion of his own inmaortal destiny 
raised not only wonder but a desire to follow him. And 
though he passed like a comet across the stage of Sicilian 
Ufe, he could not fail to leave traces of spiritual influence 
behind him. His resolution of the universe into four 
elements, — earth, water, air, and fire, although in a manner 
borrowed from the lonians, is memorable as having stamped 
itself on common language ; and his employment of the 
principles of love and hate, or in colder words, of attraction 
and repulsion, as the efficient causes of natural phenomena, 
is also the anticipation of much that has been fruitful in 
subsequent philosophy. One of Matthew Arnold's early 
poems represents him in the hour before his tragical end ; 
but as usual with this poet and thinker, the thread of the 
discourse ascribed to the Sicilian sage is strongly tinged with 
stoicism. Instead of quoting Matthew Arnold, therefore, I 
will make a few extracts from the genuine fragments of this 
strangely inspired being. Although they are meant to be an 
expression of universal truths, the form of them is full of 
what may be described as a noble Ego-mania. 

1. * Human birth is one of a series of transmigrations 
which are the punishment of some original sin. 

* When one of the blessed has incurred bloodguiltiness, 
he must wander thirty thousand years away from blessed- 
ness, passing through all forms of mortal Ufe : so now I am 
a wanderer and banished from heaven, a victim of the 
principle of strife. . . .' ' Oh, from what a place of pride 
and high renown I fell to move amongst mankind ! . . , 
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I wept and wailed when I beheld the region in which 
I was a stranger . . . this joyless place, where hate and 
murder and many forms of death and dire diseases and 
corruption flow. Here wander we up and down the dark 
valley of disaster.* 

2. * Friends who inhabit lofty Akragas, industrious in 
good works, receiving strangers, all hail ! I come amongst 
you all, a god, immortal, not a mortal any more, but 
honoured as is meet with crowns and garlands ; and when I 
come to any thriving town, both men and women reverence 
me, and follow in countless nimibers, asking me the way to 
happiness and wealth ; some for true oracles, some to heal 
disease when racked with tedious torments and with agonies^ 
They learn from me the beauteousness of Truth.* 

3. * It cannot be that one and the same thing is lawful 
in one city, and forbidden to others ; but universal law 
stretches throughout the widely ruling sky and the immea- 
surable beam of light.' 

The travelled Athenian would therefore find in his con- 
verse with the men of Italy and Sicily much to stimulate 
that intellectual wonder which is the parent of true philo- 
sophy. He would be led back from the ingenious paradoxes 
of Zeno to the words of Parmenides, conveying deep thoughts 
in poetic language, which would be a revelation to him, 
though he could not fathom their full significance. On the 
Asiatic shore, again, he might mingle with the little band of 
the adherents of Cratylus, who was expounding the dark 
sajdngs of Heraclitus to an enthusiastic audience. Their 
extravagances would at once amuse and interest him. 

To puzzle him still further, he might come across adher- 
ents of the early atomistic school, whose scepticism as to 
sensible phenomena was as profound as that of any philo- 
sopher, but who believed themselves to have reached reality, 
to have got down to the granite as it were, by asserting that 
the world was made of irreducible, solid particles, moving in 
a void. The penetrating mind of Leucippus in dwelling 
upon the Eleatic philosophy, as represented by Mehssus and 
Zeno, conceived the germinal idea of accounting for differ- 
ence and relation through a primordial reality of two elements. 
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the atom and the void. This thought was developed by his 
followers, including Democritus, into a consistent theory of 
perception and the object of perception. Mechanics thus 
became for them the basis of universal science. Their first 
motive, however, was controversial. Heraclitus had said * the 
non-existent is : all is and is not at once.' Parmenides had 
asserted the absolute fulness of one Being, which is all in 
all. The atomists declared reality to consist of Being and 
not-Being in combination, of fulness and emptiness together. 
That conception, in a scientific sense, was the most fruit- 
ful of all, although it was lightly passed over or contemp- 
tuously ignored by Plato. Democritus was almost his 
contemporary ; hence perhaps the impersonal manner of 
his rare allusions to him. 

Once more our Athenian traveller might find himself 
in the Dorian island of Cos, amongst the worshippers of 
Asclepius, and might chance to come across the great 
Asclepiad who was destined to become famous as Hippo- 
<;rates and had actually visited Athens. Here was an en- 
tirely independent origin of scientific thought, inm[iediately 
based upon religion, and associated with practical life. It 
was a science relying on tradition, but on tradition concur- 
rently with experience, and perpetually revised and corrected 
by fresh observation and investigation. * Life is short, art 
is long, opportunity flies, and judgment is hard ' : so runs 
the foremost aphorism of Hippocrates. In the body of 
writings which pass under his name, there is much that 
is of later growth, and in his genuine work there are no 
doubt many theories, traditional illusions and rash anti- 
cipations which have been since exploded ; but the spirit 
of the whole is that of observation, patiently conducted, 
cautiously generalised, and conscientiously recorded. There 
is no reason to suppose that the central conception of Nature 
was derived by Hippocrates from the Ionian physiologers. 
The connotation of the word was probably different for him 
and for them. As Professor Burnet has shown, the early 
lonians in speaking of the * nature of things ' meant rather 
the substance whereof they are made than a process of 
growth or manner of becoming : although in Heraclitus the 
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two notions seem to coincide. Nature in Hippocrates is 
rather the modus operandi, the process to be investigated, 
which goes on independently of human thought and action, 
but, when closely followed and understood, becomes the 
secret of right treatment and successful cure. This is not a 
borrowed notion, but rather what we may venture to call, in 
modem language, an original induction. And with all his 
untranmielled zeal of investigation, he never departs from 
an essentially religious standing-ground. He is the author 
of the great saying, as true for our generation as his own, * I 
believe these affections to be divine, as I do all other ; no one 
affection is more divine or more human than any other, but 
all alike are both human and divine ; each having its own 
nature, and none arising but in thfe way of nature.' Any one 
who compares this saying with the passage from Andocides 
above quoted (p. 298) will see at once how far Hippocrates 
was in advance of the average Athenian mind. Plato him- 
self was for a while impressed with the genius of Hippo- 
crates, and sought to transfer his method from physical to 
mental philosophy. 

If we now suppose our travelled Athenian to return to 
Athens, he will find Socrates there, towards the close of his 
career, in the city which he has never left, and to which he 
has devoted his Ufe, still busied in awakening his compatriots 
to a hne of enquiry at first sight very different from those 
hitherto described, and standing in no relation to them ; but 
destined by and by, through the genius of Plato, to be 
interwoven with almost all of them, and to interpenetrate 
them with a new spiritual force. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICS 

The historical and the Platonic Socrates — Religion in Xenophon — 

Aristippns — Antisthenes. 

The attitude of Socrates towards the ideas which prevailed 
amongst his contemporaries was at first a negative one. 
That his curiosity was awakened by the discussions which 
he heard around him may be taken for granted, and what 
Plato tells us in the * Phaedo ' may possibly be true — that he 
at one time busied himself with speculating about the nature 
of thought on a physiological basis, until the book of Anax- 
agoras carried him oflf into a higher region, in which, not the 
blood or the brain could be accepted as a cause of mental 
action, but only mind or reason. Dissatisfied with Anaxagoras 
too, who failed to show the connection between his cause 
and the effects which we experience, Socrates as he is there 
represented was thrown back upon discourse, in which, as 
in a mirror, the operations of universal mind could be dimly 
perceived. This is one of several ways in which the 
Platonic Socrates seeks to account for the strangeness of 
his career. 

The main facts of his life-history, so far as known to us, 
are, as in this instance, suffused with afterthoughts, and 
decorated with fancy. Not the man himself, but his reflected 
image, is all that we can discern. The son of a sculptor, he 
had for a time practised his father's trade, but, as we cannot 
but believe, had spent his leisure time in eager talking, up 
and down the market-place, only interrupted by unaccount- 
able fits of abstraction, in which he remained silent for 
hours together. His conversation already impressed some 
listeners as having an inexhaustible interest, unlike that 
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of the ordinary Athenian, however acute or discursive. 
Amongst these constant listeners, if we credit Plato's 
* Apology,' was his friend Chaerephon, one of the most im- 
pulsive of human beings, who boldly went and asked the 
Delphic oracle whether Socrates were not the wisest of men. 
The oracle was understood to give an afl&rmative answer; 
at which, when Chaerephon reported it, no one was more 
astonished than Socrates himself. He had thought deeply, 
and had talked much with many who had seemed wise, and 
the result had been only to convince him of the depth of his 
own ignorance. But he shared the religion of his country- 
men, and would not gainsay the response of Phoebus with- 
out further proof. So he gave up all other employments, 
and went about interrogating all who had a reputation for 
wisdom, continually expecting to find some one wiser than 
himself. But he found no man, for each interlocutor, after 
asserting what he thought he knew, could- give no reason 
of it that was not found to be self-contradictory when put to 
the test of persistent enquiry. 

From this strange tale we may gather so much with con- 
fidence—that he regarded himself as the devoted servant of 
Apollo, the enlightener of men, the lord of music, but of a 
higher and grander music than Terpander or Stesichorus had 
conceived — the harmony of human life, the melodious concord 
of thought and action. That harmony had been disturbed 
and broken in the Greek world by causes which have been 
roughly indicated in the preceding chapter ; and the pene- 
trative glance of Socrates, piercing through all the plausible 
appearances and brilliant colouring of the life surrounding 
him, was deeply conscious of a universal need. Mankind 
seemed to be perishing for lack of knowledge and wisdom. 
Yet where was wisdom to be found ? The old philosophers, 
great souls springing up in petty commimities, had risen 
far above their neighbours, and, despising practical affairs, 
had gone each his own way, not caring to take mankind 
along with them, while they speculated about the substance 
of the universe, and proclaimed the principle which each 
maintained concerning it in symbolic language, too high for 
ordinary comprehension. To Socrates, as to the average 
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Athenian, all this seemed * meteorology,' — a meddling with 
things remote from earth, which men could never know, 
and were not meant to know. Bemaining, as he did, super- 
ficially in touch with his neighbours, and holding silent 
communion with himself, it was not the universe but man 
that interested him. To outward observers -iie appeared 
at first sight like any other Athenian, except that he consis- 
tently abjured all the softnesses and refinements which had 
become habitual amongst men of leisure, — seldom changed 
his garment, wore no shoes, and never seemed to feel the 
inclemency of the sky. But he kept all religious obser- 
vances with scrupulous fidelity, attended social gatherings 
with unaffected enjoyment, a^d in his address preserved a 
perfect . urbanity, which irresistibly recommended him to 
other men, though he was far from possessing that 
beauty of feature which was so attractive to all Athenians. 
His snub nose, wide nostrils, and great eyes set far apart 
were a standing joke amongst his friends. His straddling 
gait, indicative of strength, was often ridiculed. But when 
you got beneath the surface, there was something un- 
accountable and even mjrsterious about him: courage, 
endurance, physical strength, sociability, and many-sided 
humanity were combined with spiritual yearnings never 
satisfied ; a mind that was ever probing the deepest ques- 
tions ; soaring contemplations, which yet seemed to put no 
strain upon the firmly anchored cords which held him to 
his country and his countrymen, amongst whom and for 
whom he lived. To the busy politician, the poet, the 
artizan, he appeared idle and useless ; spending his time in 
endless talk about matters in which no man was imme- 
diately concerned. And yet the whole bent of his activity 
was to find a firmer standing ground for public and private 
life than the Greek world had hitherto attained. Until 
this were reached, it seemed to him that no idleness could be 
more futile than the sweating labour of the contemporary 
politician. 

Such were the contradictions that met in the life of 
Socrates — eager sociability, intense self-concentration, a 
passionate nature held in absolute self-control, strength, 
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endurance, courage at the height ; mystical anticipations 
of worlds unrealised, suspense of judgment about present 
things : a practical aim, leading to abstinence from active 
life ; a sceptical attitude, rooted in an absolutely firm con- 
viction of the reality of truth and justice — of goodness, 
human and divine. This attitude of enquiry is what dis- 
tinguishes Socrates on the one hand from the dogmatism 
of the philosophic schools preceding him, and on the other 
from those sceptical doctrines of the mere relativity of truth 
and the incomprehensibility of being, with which the age had 
been amused by the great sophists, Protagoras and Gorgias. 

A great English poet was called by one of his friends * a 
little crooked thing that asks questions.' In the same spirit 
of banter, some of his associates might have called Socrates 
a snub-nosed Silenus who had never done with catechising. 
The form of his discourse was stamped by later philosophy 
into the formula, * What is it ? * {rliaTi;). The subject-matter 
is described by Xenophon, when he says that * Socrates went 
about asking his fellow-citizens What is a state, what is a 
statesman, what is goverrnnent, what is it to be a ruler of 
men ? * The scope of his labours was characterised more 
closely by himself as a continual endeavour to fulfil the 
precept * Know thyself,' by interrogating other men. This 
was the first step in the great sciences of ethics, of logic, 
and of psychology. 

But our immediate concern is rather with the religion 
of Socrates. He was accused of abandoning the gods of 
his city, and of introducing other new divinities, but he 
disclaimed this accusation, and no impeachment was ever 
more unjust. Although we cannot take quite literally 
the view of the simple-minded Xenophon, who may have 
strained a point in representing him as orthodox, there does not 
seem any ground for supposing that he had ever any thought 
of separating himself from the majority of his countrjrmen 
with regard to formal religion. But his piety, which was, 
perhaps, the deepest thing in him, had more in it than was 
conceivable to the average Athenian. Thinking of the gods 
generally, more often than of any particular god, he was 
convinced, as none before him had been, of the moral and 
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spiritual nature of the service which they required. He was 
quite sincere in speaking of himself as the servant of Apollo, 
in worshipping the sun at dawn, in joining his countrymen 
at public festivals, in paying his vow to Asclepius in token 
of thanksgiving for peaceful death. But in and beyond all 
these formalities, he had the sense of a divine presence in 
the world, and especially in the soul of man, which was 
inseparable from the inmost springs of his being. 

It was this which inspired his persistent faith in an ulti- 
mate discovery of truth, which should be a light to guide 
humanity, since he was profoundly assured that men would not 
wilfully persist in error. The light he sought for was an 
intellectual light, no doubt, as it appears to us ; but are we 
sure that knowledge^ in the mind of Socrates, did not com- 
prehend some anticipation of what we most value as religious 
enlightenment? Thus the philosophy of Socrates was in 
one sense a sceptical philosophy, yet it was by no means a 
philosophy without prepossessions or without assumptions. 
The two great postulates which underlay it were the 
existence of truth for the inquiring mind, and the identity 
of truth and goodness. But on the other hand, it was 
assmned at the outset that truth was not yet found ; that 
goodness was something more than custom and tradition^ 
and that the confession of ignorance was the preliminary 
condition of all sound enquiry. 

Knowledge is the central word in the philosophy of 
Socrates, but a knowledge to which he laid no claim, and 
which he believed to be hitherto imattainable, yet one which 
could be gradually approached by reasoning : the knowledge 
not of this or that phenomenon or matter of fact, but of 
universal principles, which, once known, can never be 
gainsaid, but will prove * the light of all our seeing.' The 
search for this knowledge is a religious duty, the highest 
fulfilment of the will of God, the highest service to man- 
kind. In the pursuit of this, Socrates was never stopped by 
the familiar voice that checked him unaccountably when on 
the point of doing this or that. Only when men came to 
him for guidance, if he instinctively felt that their motives 
were idle, or that they themselves were for the time incurably 
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conceited, his instinct sometimes took the shape of this 
warning intimation which was so mysterious to himself. 

The life of Socrates was devoted not only to the pursuit 
of truth, but in the same act to the education of his coimtry- 
men. Whether we take the evidence of Plato or of 
Xenophon, we cannot doubt that his influence in this respect, 
even in his own generation, must have been incalculable. 
Like other great teachers, he formed sanguine hopes that 
were not always realised. Socrates did not succeed in 
making of Critias or of Alcibiades patterns of justice and 
morality, yet the hold which he obtained on them must have 
raised them above themselves for a time, and even in that 
he may have done a service to the Athenians. But when 
Critias, as one of the Thirty, would have given Socrates the 
commission of fetching in Leon to be executed unjustly, the 
tyrant met with a firm refusal, just as the Athenian populace 
had done, when they wanted him to put to the vote the 
question of the execution of the generals after the disaster at 
Arginusae. He had a power of acting upon others without 
being reacted on or influenced by them; moving straight 
along his chosen path imperturbably, and turning neither to 
the right nor to the left. Such common human features as 
his lifelong friendship with the faithful Crito, who had no 
philosophy but only simple worth, are probably as real as 
anything which has been handed down concerning him. The 
impression he made on his contemporaries was that of an 
extraordinary person, but very few appreciated him at his 
full value, and his greatness was only known through the 
manner of his death. 

Li what, then, did that greatness consist? 1. He had 
steadily upheld an ideal standard of truth and right, at once 
intellectual and moral, scientific and practical, which he set 
before himself and others as the goal — unattained, perhaps 
unattainable, yet indefinitely approachable — of all thought, 
all effort, all care to live. 2. For the pursuit of this new aim 
he had invented a novel method of proceeding, in the re- 
examination of those cardinal Qonceptions to which all men 
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constantly appealed, while a brief cross-examination was 
enough to show that the terms so confidently used were 
imperfectly understood. In other words, it was by the 
application of negative instances to current notions that he 
sought to obtain definitions of moral ideas, which would 
hold without exception, and might thus be relied on as ml^ 
of conduct and tests of sound thinking. 3. He imposed this 
task upon himself and all who came within his influence, as 
a religious vocation. Thus the paths of religion and philo- 
sophy, which had diverged, or seemed to diverge, in the 
preceding generation, were united in him. 

1. It may seem paradoxical to say that the confession of 
ignorance and the bringing of others to the same confession 
was equivalent to the setting up of an ideal standard ; bat 
it is the simple truth. In saying * I know nothing,' Socrates 
implied that knowledge was a higher thing than his con- 
temporaries had dreamed of : that the only knowledge worth 
having was the knowledge of something universal and un- 
changeable ; that it was clear and definite ; above all, that it 
had a real ground, which no man ought to despair of finding : 
— something very different, for example, from the notion of 
justice that was bandied to and fro in law courts ; or from 
that of expediency, on which men dwelt so complacently in 
the popular assembly ; or of holiness as preached in the 
Orphic or Dionysiac mysteries : notions to which those who 
employed them so freely attached no distinct content. And 
the Socratic ideal of knowledge involved not merely a specu- 
lative but an intensely practical aim. It is the knowledge 
which begins with knowledge of oneself, and ends with true 
beneficence towards other men, while it is enUghtened 
throughout with ever enlarging conceptions of the relation 
of man to the divine. 

In this first great effort of earnest ethical enquiry, much 
is blended which by later reflection was analysed into several 
parts. In the white light of Socrates the several rays which 
coloured later ethics are combined. To know the right is 
with him to follow it. Perhaps his own instinctive moral 
strength prevented him from adequately estimating the 
possibilities of human weakness. He did not stop to 
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dissect the sophistry of vice, on which Aristotle dwells so 
ingeniously. Vice with him is folly, ignorance, stupidity. 
Eeal knowledge of the good could not but issue, he thought, 
in good action. The good is what all men desire, and if once 
clearly seen, must draw the whole man to grasp it. 

A word may be added on what have been called the utili- 
tarian ethics of Socrates. It is hardly fair to credit him with 
particular opinions on the doubtful report of conversations 
by which he tentatively approached conceptions admittedly 
partial and imperfect. In pointing out that virtuous action 
was based on the calculation of pleasures, he was really 
opposing an intellectual to a merely conventional standard, 
a principle of some kind to the uncertain dictates of custom 
and tradition. 

2. The method of Socrates belongs rather to the history 
of logic than of religion, but cannot be passed over in 
giving any account of him at all. His power of conversing 
easily with all and sundry enabled him always to start 
from a common ground. That once obtained, he asked the 
question which pierced to the root of the matter, and by 
examples of the most obvious kind brought out some 
contradiction which led to a further tentative definition. 
Some of the reasoning may appear puerile to our modem ex- 
perience, but it should be remembered how Uttle as yet the 
Greeks were accustomed to the abstract expression of general 
ideas. In his method, no less than in his aim, the work of 
Socrates is to be distinguished from that of Protagoras on the 
one hand and the Eleatic Zeno on the other. These were 
necessary moments in the evolution of incipient thought ; 
the work of Socrates was the beginning of an evolution which 
bore in it the seed of endless progress, and can never lose its 
appUcability to human experience. 

3. The religious aspect of the work of Socrates is deeply 
rooted in his individual nature. What seemed his self -chosen 
mission, in which he continued labouring for forty years, 
was, as he conceived it, a long course of obedience to a 
divine call. If the truth which he sought was not only 
speculative but practical, it had beyond both these factors 
a. spiritual element, in which the practical and speculative 
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were combined. In defending his country and his friends^ 
in obeying the laws, throughout his lifetime and more con« 
spicuously on the approach of death meeting injustice and 
cruelty with the firmness of a law-abiding will : he acted 
throughout with a profoundly religious motive. But for 
this it may be doubted whether he would have made on 
other minds that deep impression which has secured for 
after ages the continuation of his lifework, and has provided 
philosophy no less than faith with the image of a proto« 
martyr, never to be effaced. In this sense he is indeed the 
founder of a religion. The lives of many saints reflect to us 
the graces of faith, hope, and charity ; the love of truth, that 
other grace of the reUgious life, without which all else is 
incomplete, is represented, as has well been said, by none so 
fully as by * Saint Socrates.' 

Did Socrates believe in inaimortality ? He who professed 
to have attained no adequate knowledge of human things 
could not consistently profess to have unravelled the secrets 
of the grave. On the one hand lay the Orphic belief or 
imagination, which had by this time become traditional 
amongst a few ; on the other, what tended to be the 
prevailing notion of a sceptical age, that with death 
there came the extinction of all conscious life. Socrates 
in Plato's * Apology ' is represented, probably with truth, as 
holding his judgment in suspense between these different 
views, and saying that to assert either would be to seem ta 
know what one does not know. In reliance on the goodness 
of the divine power, he is ready to accept either alternative 
not only with resignation but with an untroubled mind. If 
death be a dreamless sleep, are there many days of life to be 
preferred to that? If it be a continuation of existence, 
as represented in poetic legend, what joy must it be to con- 
verse with the great and wise of former ages, sorne of 
whom were unjustly used by their contemporaries, and like 
himself were wrongfully condenmed ! 

Consistently with his general aim, Socrates speculated 
less about the divine nature than about the attitude of men 
towards superior powers. There is no reason to doubt that 
he discoursed upon the right use of prayer, pointing out 
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that men should exert themselves to obtain what the gods 
had placed within their reach, and only have recourse to- 
prayer and divination in cases of perplexity and doubt- 
Also that, considering human blindness, every prayer should 
be accompanied with the reservation, that such and such a 
wish should be accomplished only if God saw that it was for 
good. 

Once more, the simple anticipation of the famous^ 
doctrine of final causes, i.e. of the evidence of a divine pro- 
vidence in the adaptation of organ to function, attributed to 
him by Xenophon in the * Memorabilia,' may have been really 
suggested by him in some discourse or other, at least as a. 
pious opinion. But in this connection it is necessary to repeat 
that his discourse upon particular themes, no doubt imper- 
fectly reported, should not be interpreted too rigidly. More 
unequivocal, and fortunately more important, are those 
general lines of thought and action, the direction of which 
I have been trying to indicate. 

In what precedes I have attempted to describe the 
religious aspect of the work of Socrates, as far as seemed 
possible, in itself, and independently of the impressions or 
representations of his younger contemporaries. In dealing 
with the Platonic Socrates as such, one can use a freer 
hand. The only caution to be observed is to prefer the evi- 
dence of those dialogues which were written while the 
influence of the Master was still vividly present, and Plato- 
nism had not yet received its final development in the mind 
of its author. We are thus confronted with the difficult 
question of the order of the Platonic Dialogues, a problem 
which may never be completely solved, but of which a partial 
solution has received pretty general assent, according to which 
six dialogues at least — the * Sophist,' * Politicus,' * Philebus,' 
* Timaeus,' * Critias,* and * Laws ' — belong to the writer's latest 
manner, and present comparatively few features of that 
strange and potent personality which dominates the greater 
number of Plato's writings. It is also admitted that in the 
work of his maturity, to which the * Phaedrus,' * Eepublic ' 
and * Theaetetus' belong, many things are put into the mouth 
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of Socrates which he could never have spoken. But the 
person of Socrates is there throughout, and the living 
philosopher sincerely believes that his philosophy is the 
genuine outcome of a faithful application of the Socratic 
method. This method has its destructive but also its 
constructive side. The Platonic Socrates begins by examin- 
ing some of the simplest and most universally recognised 
moral ideas, such as courage, temperance, holiness, and 
friendship. Conversing with Laches the great general, who 
is a type of soldierly qualities, and with the ill-starred Nicias, 
he brings his hearers to the admission that neither physical 
nor moral courage, as commonly conceived, is an adequate 
notion of this virtue, and the only courage worth having 
would be one derived from a general principle of conduct, 
inseparable from true knowledge, on which both courage 
and all other virtues ultimately depend. Again, in his 
fascinating talk with Charmides, the most temperate of 
young men, he brings him to utter confusion in the confes- 
sion that he does not know what temperance is, thus ex- 
hibiting the need of a scientific principle without which the 
conduct of life must be a haphazard affair. In the * Lysis,' 
Socrates is introduced to two young boys, whose inseparable 
friendship is described as exemplary ; and in a strain of 
banter, in which many theories of friendship are lightly 
touched, he concludes that neither he nor they can tell what 
friendship is, except that to be worth anjrthing it must bear 
some relation to the highest good. In the * Euthyphro,' 
another simple dialogue, a deeper question is involved, and 
the contrast between the piety of Socrates and what passes 
with the religious world for piety, although not explicitly 
stated, is powerfully suggested. Socrates is about to stand 
his trial for impiety, and he meets with Euthyphro, who is 
bringing an indictment against his own father, for having 
accidentally caused the death of a slave. Socrates is natu- 
rally interested to know what one whose religious principles 
are so deeply rooted as to support him in such an exceptional 
act has to say about the nature of piety or holiness. This 
may stand him (Socrates) in good stead, when called on to 
-defend himself before his judges. He leads poor Euthyphro 
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an uneasy dance amongst various trite definitions of holiness^ 
and states the central problem, which has had an interest 
for other ages than his own : ' Is an action holy because the 
gods command it ? or does God conmiand it because it i& 
holy ? * At the end of the dialogue he declares himself to be 
no wiser than he was, but the reader feels that Euthyphro 
must have gone away a wiser and a sadder man. 

The * Protagoras * contains the first great outbreak of 
Plato's dramatic power, and it is here that the Platonic 
Socrates appears with most of vividness and freshness of 
detail. It is the only one of the longer dialogues about 
which it is open to question whether it may not have 
been written before the death of Socrates. Mr. Grote's 
view, who is inclined to regard it as the most finished and 
therefore, perhaps, the latest of the dialogues, is a curious 
instance of the effect of preconception on criticism. 

It is still grey dawn, and Socrates, a man of mature age^ 
is fast asleep upon his truckle-bed, when the young and 
noble Hippocrates brusquely awakens him, with the thrill- 
ing intelligence that Protagoras is in town. Socrates takes 
the news quite coolly, having heard it the night before, 
when Hippocrates had gone into the country on a personal 
errand. He rises, however, and rallies the youth on his 
enthusiastic eagerness, asking him, amongst other questions, 
whether he wants to be made a sophist; whereupon he 
detects the rising blush on the cheek of Hippocrates, for it 
was now near sunrise; then he proceeds with his cross- 
questioning, while preparing to yield to the young man's 
importunity. They go together to the house of the rich 
Callias, which is thronged with the greatest sophists; the 
porter, who has suffered many things from his master's 
guests, is unwilling to admit them, but being assured that 
they are only plain citizens (not sophists from abroad), 
gives way. The scene within the house is then vividly 
described. Protagoras, Hippias, Prodicus, and the rest 
come before us in lifelike procession ; then Protagoras is 
cross-questioned as to the nature of his art, which is the 
teaching of virtue. Socrates doubts if virtue can be taught. 
Protagoras, in a brilliant argument, in which some think 
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that the sophist has the best of it, shows that the relative 
civic virtues, which alone have worth or substance, can be 
imparted through intercourse with relatively wiser or better 
men. But this does not satisfy the doubt of Socrates ; for 
he is straining after a virtue whose substance is not relative 
but absolute, and which could only be taught through the 
attainment of a perfect science or art of measurement, a 
power of gauging pleasures, present and future, which he 
does not find that any man has yet attained. The conver- 
sation breaks oflf without a positive result, but in the course 
of it Socrates has not only provisionally expounded his 
* utilitarian ' theory (the greater amoimt of pleasure being 
the criterion of action), but has announced his central 
postulate, ' that virtue is one, and is the subject-matter of 
an ideal science.' 

Socrates in the * Protagoras ' is in the prime of life. In 
the ' Meno ' he is advanced in years, and the shadow of his 
prosecution is already approaching. Meeting with Meno, 
the light-minded Thessalian youth, who has been a disciple 
of Gorgias, he suddenly asks him to define virtue. Meno 
betrays his ignorance of the nature of Socratic definition 
by enumerating the several virtues, and on being made 
conscious of the futility of his attempt, compares Socrates 
to the torpedo, whose touch benumbs at the first shock. 
The difficulties of the 'Protagoras,' about the unity and 
nature of virtue, here recur, but there is a slight change 
or progress in the point of view. The relative conventional 
virtue of civic life is not now denied, although Socrates has 
not yet foimd his teacher of virtue. It is admitted that a 
certain measure of goodness is undoubtedly imparted through 
human intercourse. And this is accounted for by some 
unconscious inspiration or divine afflatus. But the virtue 
so imparted does not carry with it the power of infixing a 
principle of conduct that will hold. That can only come 
through science (the reason of the cause), which in other 
words is the reminiscence of truths apprehended in a former 
state of ejtistence. Here Platonism is already growing out 
of Socratism. Socrates ironically refers Meno to the 
sophists for further information, whereupon Anjiius, who is 
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present, bursts forth with an indignant protest. Socrates 
darkly hints that, if this anger of Anytus can be appeased, 
the Athenians will reap a certain benefit ; so foreshadowing 
the fact that Anytus, confusing Socrates with the sophists, 
was to be one of his accusers. 

The reader of the ' Meno ' is thus prepared to find Socrates 
in conflict with the Athenian world ; armed for the battle 
d, outrance between the principles (so called) of the pre- 
vailing doctrine and practice, and his own. The occasion 
for this is provided by a supposed visit of Gorgias to Athens. 
The magnificence of the sophist's pose, worthy of the 
follower of Empedocles, and the grandeur of his condescen- 
sion, implying a strain of real nobility, are dramatically 
portrayed. It is Chaerephon, the same who had so im- 
petuously consulted the oracle about the wisdom of Socrates, 
whose impatient eagerness brings on this debate. When 
Socrates is condescending on particulars that seem beneath 
the notice of the reverend sage, Polus, the ardent disciple 
of Gorgias, interposes for a while. The use of rhetoric, 
says Polus, that art which Socrates denies to be an art at 
all, is to increase men's power by enabUng them to persuade 
their fellows, and so to effect what they desire. Here Socrates 
joins issue by maintaining that to effect what one wishes 
is not to effect what one really wills ; for the wish of the 
moment may be based on ignorance of true principles of life, 
and may lead to disaster, which is not according to the will of 
any man. ^ Vis consili expers mole ruit sud,* He thus carries 
the discussion into a region into which Gorgias and Polus 
cannot follow him, but Callicles, who has had a smattering 
of philosophy in his youth, rudely breaks in by asking 
Chaerephon whether Socrates is not in jest? Chaerephon 
answers that he is profoundly in earnest. Thus Callicles, 
the man of the world, with enough of sophistry to state his 
principle clearly, and Socrates, the prophet of truth and 
righteousness, are confronted. The noble paradox is now 
further developed, * to do wrong is worse and weaker than 
to suffer wrong ' ; and * for the wrongdoer it is better to be 
punished than to escape from punishment.' This is main- 
tained by arguments which Callicles is unable to refute, and 
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is finally reinforced by a description of the judgment of the 
dead, where the soul standing naked before her disem- 
bodied judge, cannot hide the self-inflicted woimds of her 
own evildoing. It is obvious that Plato, having his 
Master's fate before his eyes, sees revealed therein the 
sublimity of the truth for which he suffered : that * because 
Eight is Eight, to follow Eight were wisdom in the scorn of 
consequence/ The subject is resumed in the opening scene 
of the ' Eepublic,' which is perhaps the last appearance of 
the genuine person of Socrates. We have before us the 
real man, but idealised and transfigured by the imagination 
of Plato, and teaching not precisely what he had taught in 
life, but the doctrine which Plato has evolved from the 
contemplation of that hfe and teaching. This last remark 
is still more clearly true of those great dialogues in which 
Plato has embodied the most ambitious of his speculations, 
the * Phaedo,' * Symposium,' and « Phaedrus.' Nowhere is the 
unique personahty of Socrates more livingly displayed, and 
yet the substance or philosophic content is still more remote 
from the merely Socratic point of view. The wild playful- 
ness, the humour, the spiritual insight of the two latter dia- 
logues ; the imperturbable cahnness of the * Phaedo,' are the 
essential attributes of the living Socrates, only heightened 
through reverential contemplation. But the doctrine of 
immortality, in each of the three forms, which are diverse 
in themselves, as will appear by and by, is essentially dif- 
ferent from what Plato himself reports in the * Apology,' as 
the belief of Socrates, when condenmed to death. And the 
ideal theory, here formulated in three different wajrs, though 
not imrelated to the Master's lifelong search for truths 
unrealised, certainly goes beyond anything which Socrates 
in his lifetime would have asserted. We are not, for that 
reason, to reject the evidence of these dialogues as to per- 
sonal traits: such as that of going barefoot except when 
called to a feast ; of never leaving Athens, even for a walk 
in the coimtry, unless led onward by the interest of con- 
versation with a friend; of standing stock-still for long 
spaces of time, while he thought out something with him- 
self ; or gently caressing some younger friend, as when he 
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plajrfuUy strokes Phaedo's hair and says: 'I suppose to- 
morrow you will cut oflf these fine locks in token of mourning 
for me ' ; of his conduct in the field of Delium, or in the winter 
quarters before Potidaea ; least of all, perhaps, the beautiful 
relation between the philosopher and the simple friend of 
his own standing, honest Crito, who has no tincture of 
philosophy. Hardly any of the dialogues have more of 
pathetic interest than that in which this aged friend, who 
has provided a way of escape, vainly urges Socrates to take 
advantage of it. The * Crito ' may have been written with 
a motive, viz. to prove that Socrates, though he took no 
part in active politics, was a good citizen ; but the im- 
pression which it produces of perfect faithfulness to life 
must surely reflect, in conmion with the mention of Crito 
in the * Phaedo,* an aspect of Socrates not less precious than 
his speculative energy — his aiBfectionateness towards a true 
and lifelong companion. That the substance of the 
* Phaedo ' is largely an invention, Plato as good as confesses 
by stating that he was not present, being prevented by 
illness from attending Socrates in those last hours. 

The Socrates of the * Theaetetus ' and ' Parmenides,* al- 
though still a lifelike image, has more of the deliberateness 
of Platonic art, and less of the spontaneity of an immediate 
transcript from memory. The description of Socrates by 
himself as a man-midwife of the mind, although wrought 
up with admirable skill, seems rather to embody Plato's 
conception of Socrates as the greatest of educators than to 
repeat what Socrates is likely to have said about himself. 
And when the youthful Socrates, in answer to Parmenides, 
sets forth his inchoate theory of ideas, that is Plato's way of 
confessing that his own doctrine of ideas, in its earlier form, 
as developed from Socratic teaching, was liable to objections 
which, in the interest of truth, he now saw must be 
encountered and grappled with. In the dialogues which 
follow these (including the * Philebus *) the person of Socrates 
is retained, more in form than in reality, as a conventional 
element of the Platonic dialogue, until in the * Laws * he dis- 
appears altogether, and the leader of the conversation is an 
Athenian, presumably Plato himself. 
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Amongst the many dramatis personam that enliven 
Plato's writings, standing in various relations to the central 
figure of Socrates, it is somewhat remarkable that Xenophon 
nowhere appears. He was a true disciple, although, like 
Crito, he was incapable of realising the speculative aims and 
wider philosophic bearing of his master's teaching, still less 
of adorning them after the manner of Plato. If Plato's 
representation of his master must not be taken too literally, 
it would be still more dangerous to regard that of Xenophon 
as adequate or complete. What we learn from him, so far as 
Socrates is concerned, is, that besides the intellectual ardour 
and mystic enthusiasm which prompted his own lifework, 
there was in Socrates a fund of practical wisdom, of service- 
able commonplace morality and good sense, which, in num- 
berless cases, proved of infinite benefit to his friends and 
disciples. When he compels some youthful aspirant to 
refrain from public speaking until he has studied more, or 
when he brings the weapon of ridicule to bear on vicious 
propensities, or when he reasons with one who makes 
religious services an excuse for the neglect of plain duties, 
we catch a glimpse of the man in everyday life and con- 
versation, as we find him little if at all in Plato. Xenophon 
has been described as the military brother of the Socratic 
family ; and he is interesting, apart from anything which he 
has learned from Socrates, because he reveals in a fine literary 
form the religious mind of an ordinary well-educated 
Athenian and an accomplished soldier. He is strict in all 
religious observances, and in his retirement at Scillus builds 
a temple to Artemis, which he surrounds with a sort of park 
or hunting-ground, perhaps in imitation of what he had 
seen in Asia. His ideal of virtue, or true manhood, is that 
of a practised soldier ; an essential part of it is to have the 
body always in serviceable condition, to bear heat and cold 
and hunger, and keep the muscles hard and dry, and at the 
same time to have the mind ready, in the Spartan sense, to 
rule and to be ruled in turn, to observe discipline and to 
maintain it. But he has also thoughts which pass beyond 
this world : the wise and good who die are to be held in 
honour and to be counted blessed, without too nicely 
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determining whether they are conscious of their blessedness 
or not. The most perfect of Xenophon's writings, apart 
from the * Anabasis/ which is mere narrative, is his embodi- 
ment in the * Cyropaedeia ' of his ideal of a ruler of men. The 
last exhortation of Cyrus to his sons and to his friends and 
comrades illustrates, as well as anything could, the religious 
feeling of a cultivated Athenian of the fourth century about 
a good man's death. The genuine piety of such a high- 
bom Athenian is also clearly apparent in the ' Economist ' 
of Xenophon, especially in the delightful picture of the 
manner in which Ischomachus is supposed to educate his 
child-wife, and to fit her for the position to which she is 
called. The constant reference to the gods (not to any 
particular god), the exhortation to begin every important 
course of action with prayer, is balanced by a mild 
appeal to the practical reason, in which the method of 
Socrates is watered down to suit a childish apprehension. 
This glimpse of an Attic interior, idealised though it may be, 
teaches us more about Attic religion than the information 
that the person thus instructed had danced the bear-dance at 
ten years old, or had carried the sacred basket in honour of 
Athena at fourteen. 

Three others of the disciples of Socrates require special 
mention, since each became the founder of a separate school : 
Euclides of Megara, Aristippus of Cyrene, and Antisthenes 
the Athenian. Socrates had not taught any positive doc- 
trine ; he rather sought to awaken the minds of his disciples 
to independent thought. But the minds so awakened were 
apt to hark back on one or other of the earlier dogmatic 
systems, which were still in full life, although the Master 
himself had turned away from them. 

Euclides combined the Socratic moral idealism with a 
modification of the Eleatic logic. His dialectic differed from 
Plato's in making more formal use of negative argument, the 
reductio adabsurdum ; but he held firmly by the belief inspired 
by Socrates in the reality of human good, which he identified 
with conscious thought or wisdom. A late tradition repre- 
sents him as having given shelter to his brother disciples after 

z 2 
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their master's death. The school of Euclides degenerated into 
barren subtleties, but for a time had a distinct influence in 
the development of the science of logic, especially of that 
chapter of it which treats of fallacies. 

The doctrine of Aristippus had a more lasting eflfect^ 
appealing as it did to a constant factor in human experience. 
Plato, in expressly mentioning him as absent from the scene 
of the * Phaedo,* would seem to indicate that he had broken 
oflf from discipleship before the end, perhaps crediting him- 
self with independent discovery. I have spoken of the 
utilitarianism sometimes imputed to Socrates, and in the 
* Protagoras * he is certainly represented as making the 
amount of pleasure, if calculated over a whole lifetime, 
the test of good. That is only a moment in the process 
of Socratic thought ; but pleasure more simply conceived 
became the centre of the teaching of Aristippus in the form 
of Hedonism. Eesuming the sceptical theory of Protagoras 
respecting the relativity of truth and good, and applying it 
to life, he found in the impression of the moment the sole 
attainable reality, and in the pleasure of the moment the 
sum of attainable good. This is the Cyrenaic doctrine, which 
afterwards, in combination with the atomism of Democritus, 
formed the substance of the teaching of Epicurus and his 
followers. The couplet of Horace well expresses the ethical 
spirit of the school : 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim precepta relabor ; 
Et mihi res non me rebus subiungere conor. 

Antisthenes was a faithful disciple, but wanting in 
imagination. He had a Thracian mother, and Th. Gom- 
perz argues with some probability that his mental peculiari- 
ties were partly due to the fact that he was not of pure 
Greek blood. He is said to have lost or to have spent a 
handsome fortune, and to have taken to philosophy in old 
age when he was disgusted with the world. He was less 
influenced by Socratic reasoning, which did not convince him, 
than by the strong and independent personality of Socrates ; 
and his predilection for Heraclitus amongst the earlier 
philosophers was less due to the Ephesian's speculative 
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sublimity than to his proud scorn for the generality of 
mankind. He shared the tendency of some earlier sophists 
to shake off all social conventions and return to an imagined 
primitive simplicity of * nature ' — Glaucon's * city of pigs.* 
Accordingly he followed Socrates in the simplicity of his 
mode of life, and made individual self-sufl&cingness his 
ethical ideal. Like the Megarians, he seems intellectually to 
have been influenced by the paradoxes of Zeno, which he 
•carried into sophistical extravagances, destructive of thought 
and even language. Some of the logical difficulties which 
he raised have perhaps the merit of having stimulated Plato 
to important metaphysical determinations. Great doubt 
still hung over the nature of predication ; and until such 
doubts were removed, all thought was liable to fallacies 
which hindered its true development. The importance of 
Antisthenes, however, turns rather on his having founded 
the Cynic school, whose doctrine, again in combination 
with another great philosophy, that of Heraclitus, formed 
the chief factor in the ethical teaching of the Stoics. In- 
dividualism was his strong point, and the tendency to exces- 
sive distinctions between logical terms was his intellectual 
weakness. Diogenes exaggerated the individualist tendency, 
while Crates accentuated the logical, which his pupil Zeno 
of the Porch combined with the Megarian tradition. 

Thus it appears that all the ethical theories which pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient world had their root in Socrates, 
whose teaching they more or less perverted or only partially 
understood. The Stoic, the Epicurean, the Academic, the 
Peripatetic, and the Neoplatonist all derived from this 
abundant source their separate and narrower streams. 
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CHAPTEK XV 

PLATO AND PLATONISM 

It was through Plato that the spirit and wisdom of 
Socrates came forth to Hellas and to the world. The minor 
currents of C}micism, Cyrenaicism, Megarianism and the 
cultured religiosity of Xenophon, though all had important 
consequences, are comparatively of little account. Platonism 
is the main stream deriving from the Socratic fountain, but 
the channel has given shape and colour to the moving waters. 
In the Platonic philosophy, the whole spirit of the master's 
life and teaching is embodied, but there is something more. 
When Plato first attached himself to Socrates as a younger 
companion and disciple, he was already accomplished in all 
bodily and mental graces which the highest circle of 
Athenian society could bestow. He was a poet of no mean 
aspirations, though when he came under the influence of 
Socrates he destroyed his verses so eflfectually that only a 
single couplet can with any probability be assigned to him : 

aaripas eiaadpeh^ aoTTJp ifioB' sWs yevoifjLtjv 
ovpavos, ws iroXKols ofifuia-iv sU ai fiXJiroD. 

' Thou gazest at the stars, my star ; would I were Heaven, 
With countless eyes to give thee back that gaze 1 * 

He had also a considerable tincture of the earlier philosophy,, 
and as we are told by Aristotle, a sound authority, had 
studied under Cratylus, the contemporary Heraclitean. But 
in the talk of Socrates he found a depth of wise suggestive- 
ness which eclipsed for him all other culture, speculation, 
dogma. And when that strange and fascinating life came to 
its tragic end, the poet-scholar could not rest in the suspense 
which had been so often the last word of the Socratic teach- 
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ing ; the aim and scope of that teaching, negative as it had 
seemed, was revealed to him as having a positive substance 
of which other doctrines were but the shadows. These 
discourses alone had mind within them, they lived and 
breathed, and were instinct with a life-giving power. 
Socrates had not died for a negation, but for an ideal of 
justice, which Athenian wits had pared away to nothing ; 
a standard of goodness to which the world was still a 
stranger ; an absolute truth which, if discovered, would aflford 
the only sure basis for human life and conduct. To develop 
these conceptions, to give them literary form, to recommend 
them to the select spirits of his own generation, and if 
possible to posterity, was thenceforward to be his lifework. 
In this he was not immindful that Socrates had been 
throughout impelled by a profoundly religious aim ; that he 
believed himself to be acting in obedience to a divine call ; 
and that the ideas of justice, goodness, truth, by which he 
measured contemporary standards and found them wanting, 
were inseparable from a right conception of the nature of 
God. 

1. There had grown up in the Athenian mind, as we see 
from Thucydides, a radical opposition between justice and 
expediency. Ordinary men were in the habit of praising 
justice, while they did what they found expedient. But here 
and there, one bolder than the rest would discard justice 
altogether, as a word only ' devised at first to keep the strong 
in awe.' Such a person is the Callicles of the * Gorgias.' 
Plato sees that in their highest realisation the just and the 
truly expedient are at one, that it can be for no man's 
genuine interest to do wrong, and so to lose that integrity 
which is beyond all price. But he sees also that the narrow 
conceptions of justice which have hitherto obtained must be 
revised, if human society is to continue or to be improved ; 
that man- cannot live by sentiment alone, but human life, 
both individual and social, must have a ground of reason. 
Hence, not content with exhibiting Socrates against the 
world in the person of Callicles, as alone determined * to 
live by law, acting the law he lives by without fear,* he 
further represents him as engaged in a search for ideal 
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justice, in conversation with Plato's younger brothers Adi- 
mantus and Glaucon. This is the theme of the * Republic,' 
in which Plato has also inwrought many of his own highest 
thoughts on cognate subjects. 

2. There is another aspect of life, rather individual than 
social, in which the questions that occur have less to do with 
conduct in relation to other men than with the art of living. 
The secret of this art, according to Plato, is a reasoned 
enthusiasm, such as Socrates inspired in his best disciples, 
and of which they realised the depth and permanence only 
after his death. This mystic impulse is symbolised as "Epto^, 
Love. The passion so described is not, however, mere 
personal attachment, though that may sometimes kindle it ; 
but the love of that ideal which, to the mind so inspired, is 
alone the real, — an absolute universal goodness, a beauty of 
holiness, which becomes the standard to which all actions, 
lives, thoughts, doctrines, are referred. This is the leading 
conception of the two great dialogues, the * Symposium * and 
* Phaedrus,' in which Socrates treats of philosophic love under 
a form which is often misunderstood — and not unnaturally, 
since he starts from a phase of manners, belonging to that 
time and race, to which nothing in modern life bears strict 
analogy. But the meaning is independent of the starting- 
point, and it is this : that the only life which is worth living 
is one in which the contemplation of truth and goodness in 
their highest realisations is prized beyond all other objects, 
and has a practical effect in subordinating all other motives 
to the endeavour to attain moral and spiritual perfection. 

3. It is evident that a mind so inspired cannot rest short 
of the highest intellectual satisfaction which is attainable for 
man ; for that ideal which is alone the real is not the object 
of a mere vague yearning, like an earthly love, but of the 
most strenuous mental effort, in accordance with the laws of 
reason. The conversations of Socrates had aimed at defining, 
with a precision that should be invulnerable by counter- 
argument, those moral truths which all men everywhere 
acknowledge, but of which, when questioned, they are found 
to have such hazy and confused notions. Plato's way of 
representing this is to say that Socrates was in search of the 
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form, ftSop or IBia, of temperance, of courage, of justice, of 
the state, &c. This perfect form, which was only to be 
grasped by reasoning, he opposed to the changing impres- 
sions or first-thoughts which the dialectic of Socrates was 
engaged in setting aside, — so approaching ever nearer to the 
-certainty of truth. Thus philosophic truth became for Plato 
a constellation, as it were, of abstract forms or ideas, which 
alone had reality, and could be reached only by discarding, 
through a process of reasoning, the fleeting appearances or im- 
pressions which were their shadows. This was the first crude 
sketch or outline of the doctrine of ideas ; but to take this 
as a distinct and separate dogma, and call it Platonism, would 
be untrue to Plato. He had been, as we have seen, a pupil 
in the Heraclitean school ; and in the method of Socrates, 
dislodging men's apparently fixed opinions, and making them 
move away, as Euthyphro puts it, like the tripods of Daedalus, 
of themselves, he saw a living illustration of the Heraclitean 
doctrine of flux and perpetual change. But beneath this he 
saw also the permanence of the ideal, a fixity not like that 
of the Eleatic * Being,* that stood out of relation to human 
things, but an unchangeable reality which imparted to 
human life, as nothing else could do, a true element of 
stability. All round him were raging the contentions of 
philosophic disputants, overthrowing one another in argu- 
ment, and caring little for truth or human good in com- 
parison with a polemical victory. How was the ground 
which Socrates had gained, and which Plato had enclosed 
with his ideal theory, to be secured against polemical attacks ? 
How was he himself to hold it, or his disciples to cultivate 
it, in the face of all this controversy? What had been 
intellectually gained could only be held intellectually, and 
the Socratic teacher, above all, could not maintain positions 
that lay open to disproof. Hence Plato was brought face 
to face with the great intellectual difficulty of his time, the 
fruit of a philosophy in which a grand anticipation of truth 
had degenerated into a tyrannous form of thought. Euclides 
and the Megarians, and in a different way Antisthenes and 
the Cynics, had fallen under the dominion of the Zenonian 
logic. Plato, in his first enthusiasm, had carried his theory 
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of abstract indefeasible ideas beyond the ethical region, which 
had been the province of Socrates, into all other subjects of 
human inquiry ; but he was arrested by the logical difficulty 
how to conceive the relation between the idea and the 
phenomenon, the real and the apparent — or, what comes to 
the same thing in Platonic theory, the universal and the 
particular — which Eleatic reasoning tended to regard as in- 
communicable. This difficulty is developed with consum- 
mate skill in the 'Parmenides'; and in the 'Theaetetus* the 
cognate difficulty of the relation of knowledge to sensation 
and opinion is similarly evolved. In a series of dialogues 
probably composed a good while after these, a determined 
attempt is made to solve this problem of the age, by dispos- 
ing of the prime fallacy of reasoning through contraries, in 
which it is assumed that things different are mutually 
exclusive. This fallacy had been carried to its extreme by 
those who denied predication because the subject was not 
identical with the predicate, and it is the same illusion 
which, under infinitely varying disguises, has haunted con- 
troversialists and polemical disputants of every subsequent 
age. The dialogues in which this phase of Plato's philosophy 
is embodied and expressed are the * Sophist,' * Politicus,* and 
* Philebus.' These represent a long period of intellectual con- 
flict, at the end of which the conviction remains, as firmly 
as at the first, that goodness and truth are in their highest 
forms inseparable and can be made the objects, in part at 
least, of scientific determination. But the ground for 
rational discussion has been cleared by the discovery that, as 
Benan saw, * the truth of a thing does not necessarily 
establish the falsehood of its apparent opposite ' ; or as John 
Selden put it : * When a doubt is propounded, you must 
learn to distinguish and know wherein a thing holds and 
wherein it doth not hold. " Ay or no " never answered any 
question. The not distinguishing where things should 
be distinguished, and the not confounding where things 
should be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the 
world.' 

What concerns us more (as students of Greek religion) 
is to observe that in these later dialogues Plato's ethical con- 
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viction assumes more and more the nature of a religious con- 
fidence. According to this, mind and the object of mind are 
the supreme realities, the measure of all else in the universe, 
at once the end and the cause of all that is, or comes to be. 

4. Plato nowhere sets himself directly in opposition to 
the religion of his countrymen in such a way as to provoke 
an accusation of atheism or impiety. Like Socrates he con- 
formed to the traditional worship, but he is all the while 
absorbed in theological speculations, which really stand apart 
from tradition, but which he probably felt to comprehend 
it, as the less is comprehended in the greater. His quarrel 
is not with the religious teachers, whether ApoUine, Eleu- 
sinian, or Orphic, whose symbolism he sometimes adopted, 
seeking to infuse into it a higher spirit, but rather with the 
poets and the mythologists, and their anthropomorphic and 
immoral representations of things divine. His Socrates con- 
fesses in the * Euthyphro ' that he had been accused of impiety 
because he could not accept current fables which implied im- 
morality amongst the gods ; and it is on this ground that Plato 
in the * EepubUc * does violence to the cherished feeling of his 
adolescence by excluding Homer from his ideal state. God 
must be represented, even in fiction, as He is : that is to say,, 
as perfectly good and true. God cannot be the author of 
evil : if He afficts mankind, it is because they need such 
chastisement to purify them from their own unrighteousness ; 
nor can God be ever tainted with falsehood or deceit, nor is 
He liable to change, for He is absolutely perfect and all- 
powerful, and no being that could avoid it would alter from 
a state of perfection. Such views of the divine nature are 
far in advance of any earlier theology; indeed, it may be 
questioned if much of what has been called theology in later 
times might not bear to be revised by Plato's rules. 

In no respect is the height of Plato's moral idealism 
more striking than in the contrast which it presents to the 
common Greek tradition, which even Herodotus maintained,, 
concerning the divine envy, * Envy stands apart from the 
concourse of the gods,' it is said in the * Phaedrus ' ; and the 
God of the * Timaeus ' in creating the world, because He is. 
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exempt from envy, is determined that His work shall be very 
good. The ideajof Good i^^ in fact, h a rdly -eeparable in 
Plato's Immdjrqm God Himself. The reason of the best is 
all but~identical with the great First Cause. In Plato's 
religious philosophy, as perhaps in all natural theology, there 
is a lingering doubt as to what in modern language may be 
called the personality of God. Of the reality, beneficence 
and wisdom of the Supreme Being, there is no doubt at all ; 
and how these attributes should exist without personality is 
inconceivable : (* Soph.* 249 a) ' Can we ever be made to 
believe that movement and life and soul and mind are not 
present with Absolute Being ? Can we imagine Being to be 
devoid of life and mind, and to remain in awful unmeaning- 
ness an everlasting fixture ? ' Yet on the other hand, even 
where the language is so full of personal emotion as to incur 
the suspicion of anthropomorphism, we are conscious of 
a certain impersonality and remoteness in the mode of 
thought. At the same time it is made abundantly clear 
that the way for man to rise above himself is by imitation of 
the divine. * God is in no way by any means imrighteous, 
but as righteous as can possibly be ; and nothing more 
resembles Him than whosoever of mankind becomes as 
righteous as he can; in that consists man's real ability, and 
in the want of that his nothingness and inability.' From 
these speculative heights, in which moral aspiration and 
spiritual emotion are blended with the most intense and in- 
defatigable efforts of the mind, Plato surveys *all time, 
and all existence ' — that is to say, all human experience, so 
far as realised hitherto by the Hellenic race. He does not 
go to work with a ready-made system, into which particular 
facts are forced; but he brings to the test of his highest 
conceptions whatever the Greek mind had felt, imagined, 
or conceived. He does not stand aloof from traditions, 
which he regards as good servants although bad masters ; 
nothing is left unexamined or uncriticised, and yet all are 
in some way woven in, — the old mythology, where it admits 
of being moralised ; the Orphic mysticism, except where it 
ministers to immoral delusions ; the old philosophies, as 
witnesses to high truths which they had partially disclosed. 
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Plato is quite aware that, as Professor Jowett has expressed 
it, * the religious truth of one age may become the religious, 
poetry of another.* 

Pythagoreanism is an important element, not in Plato's 
thought so much as in assisting him to body it forth. The 
ideas of measure and symmetry, of harmony and rhythm, of 
limitation and the infinite, aflford a meeting-point for that 
antinomy of the one and many, of similarity and diversity, of 
the fluxile and the stable, which, while remaining in sheer 
abstraction, seemed so hard to grasp. More especially he 
sought the aid of Pythagoreanism in dealing with those 
astronomical and cosmological theories which had fascinated 
him, although he still so far agreed with Socrates as to regard 
them as only capable of probable conjecture. Morality in 
Plato is the subject of exact science ; physics only of doubtful 
speculation — the contrary of our modem point of view. 

It is possible that he may have borrowed some of hi& 
imagery from Zoroastrianism, as for example the subter- 
ranean pilgrimage of Er, the son of Armenius, who, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, is Zoroaster himself. But this must 
remain in doubt until M. Darmesteter*s view (rejected by 
Tiele) that Zoroastrianism, as we know it, has received a 
tinge of Platonism, is either confirmed or set aside. The 
substance of Plato's thought is independent of all such modes 
of expression, and to revert once more to his ethical doctrine, 
it is far more important than the resolution of any such 
questionable details, to observe how he differs from his own 
countrymen of old time (who made it a point of honour to 
revenge an injury) in maintaining that a good man cannot 
harm any human being, no, not even an enemy. This 
paradox Socrates maintains against Thrasjrmachus, and in 
the conversation with his old friend Crito, he refers to the 
same principle as having been long since agreed upon, 
between them. The good man therefore only needs to be 
understood to be accepted of mankind. But he is misunder- 
stood, and therefore rejected, tormented, crucified. Yet he 
wins the race at last, when the unrighteous who made a 
splendid start comes lagging in with shoulders up to his ears, 
breathless and faint. 
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The wars of Greeks with Greeks appear to Plato un- 
natural, and to hang up in the temples of the gods (as 
had been done at Delphi) the trophies of such internecine 
strife, he accounts nothing short of impious. On the subject 
of marriage and of sexual relations Plato's philosophy was 
only gradually matured. In the * Symposium ' the picture 
of Socrates as absolutely exempt from the weaknesses of his 
countrymen in this respect is somewhat marred by the 
tolerance apparently extended to the errors of the average 
Greek. In the * Bepublic,' the famous institution of com- 
munism is intended, not to encourage licence, but to 
minimise the indulgence of sexual desire. In the * Laws,' 
his latest writing, while professing still to hold the theory 
of the * Republic ' as a pious opinion, he lays down for the 
citizens of the imaginary Cretan colony a series of precepts 
upon this subject which fully satisfy the requirements of a 
pure morality. As before remarked, he regains in theory 
the freedom from the special failing of the Greeks in this 
respect which is hardly to be found elsewhere except in Homer. 

For once in the history of Greek thought religion, 
philosophy, and ethics are interfused. They all meet to- 
gether in the Platonic doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul. The distinction of soul and body is sometimes regarded 
as a comparatively late development of human thought ; 
but in one sense the separate existence of the soul is the 
most primitive of religious conceptions, and is implied in the 
earliest forms of sepulture. It had faded indeed into some- 
thing very thin and shadowy for the age of Homer, but 
retained its vitality in central Greece, and had gained in 
warmth and intensity long before the time of Pindar and of 
Aeschylus. The Orphic teaching and the Eleusinian 
mysteries had given a more distinct shape to yearnings never 
long absent from humanity, when becoming conscious of 
itself. What is peculiar to Plato is not the assertion of a 
life of the soul after death, but rather the identification of 
soul with mind. This places the idea of immortality on a 
new footing. For on the condition of the soul in its relation 
to truth and righteousness depends her state of blessedness 
now and hereafter. Hence Plato, while often treading, as 
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his commentators affirm, in the footsteps of Orphic mysticism, 
regards with unmitigated abhorrence those ceremonial rites 
by which it was pretended that the soul could be purged 
from sin and satisfy offended gods. Such doctrines of re- 
demption are to him abominable, for they imply an utterly 
unworthy notion of the moral nature of God. 

In the ' Eepublic ' he describes with bitterness, success- 
fully veiled with ironical scorn, what may be termed the pur- 
chase of indulgences, by which rich sinners hope to escape 
from punishment in Hades. And in the * Laws ' there are 
three classes of heretics whom he proposes to visit with the 
utmost rigour : (1) the atheist, whose oflfence is the least ; 
(2) the believer in gods who are indifferent to human things ; 
and (3) worst of all, the believer in gods who can be bribed 
by prayers and incense to the remission of sins. That is his 
way of expressing the truth that the only assurance of 
salvation for the human spirit lies in ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. Yet perhaps these utterances may also 
serve to indicate wherein the highest philosophy may fall 
short, when seeking to provide a religion for humanity. 
The Eleusinian mystic, the Orphic preacher, and even the 
juggling priest of Sabazius had an inkling of human needs 
and requirements, which the intellectual scorn of Plato over- 
looked : disorders which they contented themselves with 
healing slightly, in their ignorance of a more prevailing 
remedy. And it is certain that in emphasising the sacredness 
of domestic life, Greek tragedy had given currency to an 
aspect of religious truth which Plato when he composed his 
* Eepublic ' failed to estimate aright. 

The great thought of immortality, like other great 
thoughts in Plato, is variously expressed. The reasonings of 
the *Phaedo,' in which Socrates holds converse with the 
pupils of Philolaus, the disciple of Pythagoras, have naturally 
some tinge of Pythagoreanism, but were doubtless felt at 
the time by Plato himself to be entirely convincing. The 
substance of them is that since truth is eternal, and truth 
only exists as apprehended by the mind, the mind must also 
be eternal. Modem critics, perceiving that the inference is 
not distinctly drawn from the universal to the individual 
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mind, assume that Plato has only thrown into a mythical 
form his doctrine of the eternity of knowledge. His argu- 
ment as judged by logical standards may be defective, but 
no one who reads the dialogue with simplicity and without 
metaphysical prepossessions can fail to see that when he 
wrote it Plato was profoundly convinced of the continuance 
of life for the individual after death. Especially convincing 
in this regard is Socrates' remark on Crito's question, * How 
shall we bury you ? ' and the same view is emphatically 
repeated in support of the rules about sepulture which are 
given towards the end of the * Laws.' 

In the * Phaedrus ' we have a partly mythical exposition 
of the nature of mind or soul. It begins as follows : — 

* The soul is immortal, for that is immortal which is ever 
in motion ; but that which moves another and is moved by 
another in ceasing to move ceases also to live. Therefore 
only that which is self-moving, never leaving self, never 
ceases to move, and is the fountain and beginning of motion 
to all that moves besides. Now the beginning is unbe- 
gotten, for that which is begotten has a beginning ; but the 
beginning itself has no beginning, for if a beginning were 
begotten of something, that something would not be a 
beginning. But that which is unbegotten must also be inde- 
structible ; for if beginning were destroyed, there could be no 
beginning out of anything, nor anything out of a beginning ; 
and all things must have a beginning. And therefore the self- 
moving is the beginning of motion ; and this can neither be 
destroyed nor begotten, else the whole heavens and all creation 
would collapse and stand still, and never again have motion 
or birth. But if the self-moving is immortal, he who aflSrms 
that self-motion is the very idea and essence of the soul will 
not be put to confusion. For the body which is moved from 
without is soulless, but that which is moved from within has 
a soul, for such is the nature of the soul. But if the soul 
be truly affirmed to be self-moving, then must she also be 
without beginning, and immortal. Enough of the soul's 
immortality. Her form is a theme of divine and large 
discourse ; the tongue of man may, however, speak of this 
briefly and in a figure. Let our figure be a composite 
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nature — a pair of winged horses and a charioteer. Now the 
winged horses and the charioteer of the gods are all of them 
noble and of noble breed, but our horses are mixed ; more- 
over our charioteer drives them in a pair, and one of them is 
noble and of noble origin, and the other is ignoble and of 
ignoble origin ; and the driving, as might be expected, is no 
easy matter with us.' 

In this great passage the soul is mythically regarded as 
composite, having higher and lower elements, over which 
pure reason ought to preside. This notion of the composite 
nature of the human soul appears at variance with the argu- 
ment in the * Phaedo,' according to which the soul is one and 
indiscerptible. In the * Eepublic ' reason, anger, and desire 
are again assumed as distinct elements or aspects of the soul 
for the purposes of the dialogue ; but in Book x. it is said 
that if we could see her as she really is, the soul might 
appear to have no parts at all, but to be one and indivisible. 
In the * Timaeus,' which represents a later phase of specula- 
tion, anger and desire are not allowed to share in immortality 
but are inseparable from their seats in the bodily frame. 

There is yet another aspect of immortality, hardly recon- 
cilable with the preceding, and belonging to another mood, 
in which the divinity that shapes our ends is regarded, not 
as a stranger to the world of sense, but as permeating and 
commanding it, immanent rather than transcendent. This 
is suggested by the contemplation of the ideal Socrates, 
not as in the immediate prospect of death, but in fuhiess of 
life, amongst his friends and comrades, entering heartily into 
their enjojrments and rejoicing in their success. Here man 
is represented as partaking of immortality in so far as he 
partakes of higher life at all. In love, in action, in the pro- 
ductions of poetry and art, and in the contemplation of ideal 
truth, not only do his works live after him, but during his 
brief life on earth he lives in the light of eternity. 

The * Symposium,' that strain of glorious music, was 
probably the outcome of Plato's heyday of success, as a 
leader of Athenian thought, in the early days of the Academy. 
But in looking rather on this world than another, it bears 
some analogy to Plato's latest writing, the twelve books of the 

A A 
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' Laws.' This is not the most attractive outwardly, but in 
some ways the deepest and, taken in connection with the 
time of writing it, the most pathetic of his works. I know 
nothing in this way to be compared with it, except Shake- 
speare's ' Tempest,' and the last scene of the second part of 
Goethe's * Faust ' ; perhaps I might add the * Oedipus 
Coloneus ' of Sophocles. Only in none of these is the fading 
light of the parting luminary transfused with the same wist- 
ful glance at mankind whom he has yearned to save. At the 
end of the ninth book of the * Republic ' Plato had comforted 
himself with the reflection that if unrealised in any community 
his ideal might still awaken aspirations in individual minds. 
In his extreme old age, having lost nothing of his belief 
in the reality of ideal truth, or in the eternity of mind, and 
some good thing in reserve for the philosopher after death, 
himself on the verge of that other state, finding that his 
pattern Republic was not to be realised in his lifetime, he 
turns aside from his own fondly cherished ideal, and casts a 
last lingering glance on the Hellenic world, in which Athens, 
by her own fault, was no longer the chief factor. He sees 
that there is only one hope for the communities of a single 
race, loosely held together : namely, that each of them 
should be governed honestly and sincerely in accordance with 
laws framed after Greek models but purged from errors 
which experience no less than philosophy condemned. 

Plato's most persistent aspiration was to reform mankind, 
both communities and individuals; and while perhaps his 
greatest effort had been to clear the sources of knowledge, and 
so to make intellectual progress possible, this intense endea- 
vour was throughout associated with a practical aim. In the 
* Gorgias ' an absolute principle of moral rectitude was asserted, 
while current modes of ethical and political thought were 
utterly renoimced. In the * Symposium ' a parallel but not 
identical doctrine was conveyed through the idealised image 
of Socrates, as reflected in the confessions of Alcibiades — 
an image of purity and spiritual elevation, that is in the 
world though not of it, and has the power of leavening the 
world. The * Phaedo ' breathes a still loftier tone, in which 
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the ideal is that of a mild asceticism and withdrawal from the 
world, and from the experience of sense. In the * Eepublic,* 
without lowering the ideal standard, a certain balance 
between the higher and lower views is obtained. While the 
state as a whole is to be possessed of all the virtues, and the 
rulers are to rise to the sunmiit both of contemplation and 
of action, the remaining guardians and the industrious popu- 
lace are to partake, through willing obedience, of a wisdom 
beyond their own. Even the nature-philosophy of the 
* Timaeus * was only the prelude of a more comprehensive strain 
that should have hymned the triumph of the perfect human 
commonwealth in actual achievement. But some cloud had 
risen to obscure the vision of a reformed humanity which 
in the * Eepublic ' had appeared so bright. The reception of 
that great dialogue; and possibly the failure of some attempt 
to realise it in Sicily or elsewhere, the continued decline of 
political life at Athens, and other causes, of which we know 
nothing, must have intervened to account for the profound 
strain of disillusionment and misprision of mankind, which 
we meet with for the first time in the * Politicus.' Another 
change of a different order goes along with this. From a 
patriotic Athenian (the author of the * Crito ') Plato is becoming 
cosmopolitan. Such hope for mankind as he still retains 
does not centre in Athens but ranges about the Hellenic 
world. Even the distinction between Hellene and Barbarian 
is fading away, and is attributed to the partiality of local 
pride. Linguistic indications, sueh as the admission of Ionic 
vocables and the like, confirm our impressions of this 
tendency. 

In the * Laws ' we have the philosopher's final attitude 
towards Hellenic religion. There is no trace of irony in the 
passages, and there are many of them, in which he prescribes 
conformity to traditional worships. The great rule, that 
the beneficial is the holy, is carefully observed ; but Plato's 
selection of the deities who are to preside over various public 
functions, while in each choice we find a Platonic motive, is 
in true accordance with Hellenic feeling. The introduction 
of Dionysus in the earlier books, in order to counteract a 
bare asceticism, is perhaps not to be taken too seriously. 

A A 2 
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But the consultation of the Delphic oracle on matters not 
determined by the law, the punishment of sacrilege, the 
special honours given to Hestia, to Pluto and Eileithjda, the 
dedication of the artisan class to Hephaestus and Athena^ 
the description of Nemesis as the messenger of Justice, the 
distribution and ordering of festival dajrs, the consecration of 
the lot as the judgment of Zeus, the institution of priest- 
hoods, the solemn appointment of the law-guardians in the 
temple of Apollo and the Sun, who are closely identified, the 
similar consecration of the appeal tribunals (945 e) — these 
and the like provisions are seriously intended to maintain 
genuine religious sentiment in connection with a strict obser- 
vance of the laws. The inculcation of a spirit of reverence 
pervades the whole work. 

On the other hand, Plato is as firmly convinced as ever 
of the necessity of purif jdng mythology and diffusing worthy 
conceptions of the divine nature. 

The gods of the national worship (oi xarcL vofiov ovrss Oeoi, 
904 A), above all Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, are still to be 
revered ; but a higher and more substantial divinity is attri- 
buted to the heavenly bodies, or rather to the souls that 
animate them and regulate their motions — it is blasphemy 
to speak of any of them as * wandering stars ' — and higher 
yet is the silent worship given to the supreme invisible mind 
that moves and guides the world (6 ^aaiXevs), In this con- 
ception Plato rises out of the pantheism which had already 
permeated and transformed polytheism, but in legislating for 
the men of his time this higher thought appears to him 
rather as the harmonising medium which is to dominate and 
reform the old traditions, than as a mere abstract or trans- 
cendent notion which is to annihilate them. 

I will conclude this chapter by quoting some of the more 
striking passages illustrative of the * Spirit of the Laws ' 
according to Plato. 

1. The lawgiver's prelude to his citizens : — * Friends,' we 
say to them, * God, as the old tradition declares, holding in His 
hand the beginning, middle, and end of all that is, moves 
according to His nature in a straight line towards the 
accomplishment of His end. Justice always follows Him, 
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and is the punisher of those who fall short of the divine 
law. To that law, he who would be happy holds fast and 
follows it in all humility and order ; but he who is lifted up 
with pride, or money, or honour, or beauty, who has a soul 
hot with folly, and youth, and insolence, and thinks that he 
has no need of a guide or ruler, but is able himself to be the 
guide of others, he, I say, is left deserted of God ; and being 
thus deserted, he takes to him others who are like himself, 
and dances about, throwing all things into confusion ; and 
many think that he is a great man, biit in a short time he pays 
a penalty which justice cannot but approve, and is utterly 
destroyed, and his family and city with him. Wherefore, 
seeing that himian things are thus ordered, what should a 
wise man do or think?' 

2. The soul is to be honoured next to God : — * When 
anyone prefers beauty to virtue, what is this but the real 
and utter dishonour of the soul? For such a preference 
implies that the body is more honourable than the soul ; and 
this is false, for there is nothing of earthly birth which is 
more honourable than the heavenly, and he who thinks 
otherwise of the soul has no idea how greatly he undervalues 
this wonderful possession ; nor, again, when a person is 
willing to acquire dishonest gains, does he then honour his 
soul with gifts : far otherwise ; he sells her glory and 
honour for a small piece of gold ; but all the gold which is 
under or upon the earth is not enough to give in exchange 
for virtue. In a word, I may say that he who does not 
estimate the base and evil, the good and noble, according to 
the standard of the legislator . . . does not know that he is 
most foully and disgracefully abusing his soul, which is the 
divinest part of man.' 

3. The Athenian stranger is apostrophising the imaginary 
atheist : — * my son,' we say to him, * you are young, and 
the advance of time will make you reverse many of the 
opinions which you now hold. Wait, therefore, until the 
time comes, and do not attempt to judge of high matters at 
present ; and that is the highest of which you think nothing 
— ^to know the gods rightly and to live accordingly. And in 
the first place let me indicate to you one point which is of 
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great importance, and of the truth of which I am quite 
certain : — you and your friends are not the first who have 
held this opinion about the gods. There have always been 
persons more or less numerous who have had the same dis- 
order. I have known many of them, and can tell you that no 
one who had taken up in youth this opinion, that the gods 
do not exist, ever continued in the same until he was old ; 
the two other notions certainly do continue in some cases, 
but not in many : the notion I mean, that the gods exist, 
but take no heed of himian things ; and also the notion that 
they do take heed of them, but are easily propitiated with 
sacrifices and prayers.' 

4. The next passage is addressed to disbelievers in divine 
providence : — Let us say to the youth, • The ruler of the 
universe has ordered all things with a view to the preser- 
vation and perfection of the whole, and each part has au 
appointed state of action and passion ; and the smallest 
action or passion of any part affecting the minutest fraction 
has a presiding minister. And one of these portions of the 
imiverse is thine own, stubborn man, which, however little, 
has the whole in view ; and you do not seem to be aware 
that this and every other creation is for the sake of the 
whole, and in order that the life of the whole may be blessed ; 
and that you are created for the sake of the whole, and not 
the whole for the sake of you. For every phjnsician and 
every skilled artist does all things for the sake of the whole, 
directing his effort towards the common good, executing the 
part for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the 
sake of the part. And you are annoyed because you do not 
see how that which is best for you is, as far as the laws of 
creation admit, best also for the universe. . . . Whenever 
the soul receives more of good or evil from her own energy 
and the strong influence of others — when she has communion 
with divine virtue and becomes divine, she is carried into 
another and better place, which is also divine and perfect in 
holiness ; and when she has conmiunion with evil, then she 
also chaaiges the place of her life. 

" For that is the justice of the gods who inhabit heaven.'* 
youth or young man, who fancy that you are neglected by 
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the gods, know that if you become worse you shall go to the 
worse souls, or if better to the better, and in every succession 
of Ufe and death you will do and suffer what like may fitly 
suffer at the hands of like. This is a divine justice, which 
neither you nor any other unfortunate will ever glory in 
escaping, and which the ordaining powers We specially 
ordained ; take good heed of them, for a day will come when 
they will take heed of you. If you say : — I am small and 
will creep into the depths of the earth, or I am high and will 
fly up to heaven, you are not so small or so high but that 
you shall pay the fitting penalty either in the world below or 
in some more savage place still, whither you shall be con- 
veyed. This is also the explanation of the fate of those 
whom you saw, who had done unholy and evil deeds, and 
from small beginnings had become great, and you fancied 
that from being miserable they had become happy ; and in 
their actions, as in a mirror, you seemed to see the universal 
neglect of the gods, not knowing how they make all things 
work together and contribute to the great whole.' 

5. Lastly the following are Plato's reasons for moderation 
in funerals : 

* We must believe the legislator when he tells us that the 
soul is in all respects superior to the body, and that even in 
life what makes each one of us to be what we are is only the 
soul ; and that the body follows us about in the hkeness of 
each of us, and therefore, when we are dead, the bodies of 
the dead are rightly said to be our shades or images ; for that 
the true and immortal being of each one of us which is 
called the soul goes on her way to other gods, that before 
them she may give an account — an inspiring hope to the 
good, but very terrible to the bad, as the laws of our fathers 
tell us, which also say that not much can be done in the 
way of helping a man after he is dead. But the living — he 
should be helped by all his kindred, that while in life he may 
be the holiest and justest of men, and after death may have 
no great sins to be punished in the world below. If this be 
true, a man ought not to waste his substance under the idea . 
that all this lifeless mass of flesh which is in process of burial is 
connected with him ; he should consider that the son, or brother. 
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or the beloved one, whoever he may be, whom he thinks he is 
laying in the earth, has gone away to complete and fulfil his 
own destiny, and that his duty is rightly to order the present 
and to spend moderately on the lifeless altar of the gods 
below.' * 

* * The wheel has oome full circle ' from the Homeric notion that the slain 
heroes were themselves a prey to dogs and birds. 
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CHAPTEB XVI 

RELIGION IN ARISTOTLE — SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 

CONCLUSION 

Beligion in Greek literature finds its culminating point in 
Plato : he absorbs the previous elements of religious feeling 
and reflection, recasts them, and forecasts the future. In 
what came after him of Hellenic culture there is nothing 
higher, if so high. But before leaving the subject of the 
present volume it is desirable to note very briefly the most 
important changes which within the limits of the Hellenic 
world preceded the great change brought in by Christianity. 

Much that in Plato's mind remained in fusion became crys- 
tallised in Aristotle. But besides this external difference, and 
underlying it, there is an essential difference of spirit between 
the two philosophers. The reigning motive in Plato was 
the moral ideal. His cherished object is the reformation of 
human society and the education of the individual man, 
following out his interpretation of the meaning of Socrates. 
Metaphysical speculation and the dialectic on which he laid 
such stress were, if not subordinated to, at least inseparable 
from, this essentially human aim. Aristotle in earlier years 
had drunk deeply of the spirit of Plato, but as his own philo- 
sophy took shape, the science of ethics became for him a 
branch of the study of man as a social being, and the study 
of man altogether came to be a branch of universal know- 
ledge. Knowledge as such, for its own sake, as contemplated 
by pure reason, is, for Aristotle, the consummation of all 
intellectual endeavour. The forms of nature — and of these 
human life is one — have each an end, at which they aim 
unconsciously or consciously ; their own complete and perfect 
realisation in subordination to one great final cause, ' towards 
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which the whole creation moves.* Philosophy is the con- 
templation of these ends, and of the means which lead to 
them. Man is not * the roof and crown of things,' but an 
item in the universe; it may be, not the most important 
item. Thus a sharp line of distinction is introduced between 
intellectual and moral virtue, the latter being subordinate 
and relative. This view is quite alien from the whole tendency 
of Plato, whose one excursion into the region of cosmogony 
was intended to be the porch and vestibule of a great struc- 
ture of ideal human history, the prelude to a magnificent 
prose poem on human destinies — celebrating the triumph 
of good over evil, and of moral over material forces : good 
absolute, and good for man are with him inseparable. The 
chief attribute of the God of Aristotle is not justice in the 
human sense, but the etiergy of pure contemplation, thought 
in excelsis — Knowledge not in possession merely, but in 
constant exercise. 

Aristotle also was ready to guide mankind into the right 
way, to shape desire into accordance with practical wisdom, 
and to bring both into the light of philosophic contempla- 
tion. He carried further than Plato had done the psycho- 
logical analysis of ethical conditions. But the speculative 
philosopher, contemplating human life and all else that 
he could bring within his intellectual ken, wSiS in Aris- 
totle's conception nearer to God than the just ruler or 
the wise teacher of mankind. In the decay of Hellenic 
nationalities, politics were becoming an abstract science, of 
which ethics only formed a part. Science, in fact, tended to 
be all in all, and Aristotle, ' the chief of those that know,' 
stood at the head of an age in which the prosecution of 
particular sciences or departments of human knowledge 
became the absorbing occupation of the best minds. This, 
gives to his productions an air of coldness, but at the same 
time one of calm impersonality, which renders them, if not 
so attractive at first sight, extraordinarily impressive on a. 
more persistent study. Though he is often only stamping 
Plato's ideas with logic, yet the precision of statement, the 
crisp categorical tone, the very bareness of the literary style, 
give to his writings an incisiveness which to many minds is. 
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more satisfactory than the chiaroscuro of Plato ; although 
we are always haunted by the suspicion that what we know 
of Aristotle is really some disciple's version of him. 

Aristotle's idealism is that of abstract thought, but a 
thought which is ever seeking, through logical determinations, 
to clasp with more and more of closeness the concrete actuality 
of things. He had at one time studied medicine in the 
school of the Asclepiadae, and he combines the Hippocratean 
method of observation with his own special form of specu- 
lative idealism. It is strange to find him at so advanced 
a period of thought still clinging to the notion that the 
Supreme Being has the form and motion of a rotatory sphere. 
Like the early philosophers, and like Plato himself in his. 
mythological mood, or like the Hebrew prophet who saw 
God sitting on the circle of the earth (while the inhabi- 
tants thereof were as grasshoppers), he cannot wholly get 
away from sensuous symbolism. His real conception is that 
of pure reason at its highest realisation of energy : thought 
evolving thought from itself, and consciously reflecting on 
the thought so evolved. It is thought, however, engaged in 
contemplating reality, and reality for Aristotle is composed 
of substances, in which form and matter are combined. In 
this metaphysical efl^ort to unite the individual with the 
universal, he anticipated some modem philosophers, but it 
can hardly be said that such an endeavour, although fruitful 
as a logical method, has in either case been crowned with 
absolute success. In his doctrine of the soul there is a 
similar contradiction or obscurity, leaving it doubtful 
whether he to any extent agreed with Plato in believing in 
the continuance of the individual after death. In the early 
dialogues, of which the fragments have been restored by 
Bemays, he appears to have done so. In the * De Anima,' 
however, the human soul has indeed an immortal ever-active 
element, that mingles with the vital principle and controls it, 
but at death this portion of the divine, the active reason, is. 
absorbed again into the divinity from which it came. That 
seems to imply a breach of continuity, although Plato in the 
' Timaeus,' in speaking of the lower parts of the soul as mortal, 
had failed to draw this inference. The passage of the 
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* Nicomachean Ethics/ in which Aristotle leaves it doubtful 
whether dead ancestors are affected by the calamities of their 
race, refers not to Plato, but to traditional beliefs, such as 
we find in Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles. 

Beligion is not the word that first occurs to one in think- 
ing of Aristotle. Yet in steadily regarding him, one is aware 
of an elevation and a colossal greatness which is not disso- 
ciated from religion in the truest sense. The very keystone 
of his philosophy consists in a conception of the divine life, 
and of the divine nature, which is really sublime. The 
description of the philosophic life in the tenth book of the 

* Ethics,' if more calm, is hardly less impressive than the 
speech of Diotima in the * Symposium * ; and the account of 
God in the ' Metaphysics,' Book xii., is in a similar strain : — 

' There must be some eternal substance that is exempt 
from change. For substance is the primary existence, aod 
if all substance were perishable the world would perish. 
But motion can have no beginning and no end — it is from 
everlasting, — nor can time; and the only motion that is 
continuous is that from place to place, and especially the 
revolution of a sphere. And this prime motion must be 
ever in act, and not potential merely ; so that it is useless 
to suppose eternal essences, such as the [Platonic] ideas, 
unless there is admitted some principle of change. And 
this must ever be in act, whereas the ideas may be potential 
merely, which allows the possibility of a non-existent uni- 
verse and of a potentiality that is prior to actuality. But 
we cannot admit that theologians were right in creating all 
things out of night, or the natural philosophers who sup- 
posed a primeval chaos. For how can there be beginning 
of motion without some cause that is ever in act ? It is 
not the timber that makes a fabric, but the principle of car- 
pentry: nor is it the passive element in procreation that 
generates, but the active seed : wherefore some do introduce 
an ever-active energy, as Leucippus in one way, and Plato in 
another (*Phaedrus,'p. 246), for they say that motion is from 
everlasting. But they do not teU us wherefore or what 
motion, nor the manner of it, nor the cause : for nothing 
has its motion by chance, as in the philosophy of Leucippus, 
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but there must always be some precedent cause, and then what 
is the primary motion ? That makes an enormous diflFerence. 
Nor can Plato be allowed to say, as he does sometimes, that 
the self-moving is the first principle of motion ; for he 
makes the soul a secondary birth created together with the 
heaven (* Timaeus ') . Now to think of potentiality as prior 
to actuality is not unmeaning, but that actuality is really 
prior, Anaxagoras witnesses, for his ' reason ' is ever in act. 
And so does Empedocles with his love and strife, and so do 
those who like Leucippus say that motion is from ever- 
lasting. Therefore chaos or night cannot have lasted for 
an infinite time, but there must always be the same universe, 
either in recurring cycles, or in some other way. And for 
this there must be a first cause. For there is something 
ever moving with a ceaseless motion, and the only ceaseless 
motion is the revolution of a sphere. It follows that the 
first heaven must be eternal ; but there must also be a first 
cause of motion ; the heaven both moves and causes motion ; 
but there must be some central thing which causes motion 
while itself unmoved, an eternal substance ever in act. Now 
this is the ultimate object both of thought and of desire, 
whose first principles are identical. For true perfection, 
as conceived by absolute thought, is the object at once of 
reason and of will. But reason is the first mover, set in 
motion by the object of reason, which is substance and 
attribute, absolute, and ever in act. The Final Cause, there- 
fore, and the First Cause are one : and on this depends the 
heaven and the whole of nature. And its life is such as 
ours may be for a little while, — such is that life eternally. 
Wherefore waking, perception, thought are pleasant in 
themselves, and hope and memory because of them. But 
absolute thought belongs to that which is absolutely good, 
and which in contemplating the object o^ thought con- 
templates itself, for thought is inseparable from its object. 
Now if God is everlastingly as we are for a little while, that 
is a marvellous thing ; still more so, if his life is more in- 
tense than ours : and so it is. Now the Being of whom we 
speak has neither magnitude nor parts, but is indivisible ; 
for it causes motion during infinite time, and nothing finite 
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has an infinite power ; nor has it passions or possibility of 
chajige, for no change is prior to locomotion, and the cause 
is prior to the effect. All this is manifestly so.* 

The great task of Aristotle was to sum up the knowledge 
of his own and previous generations, to formulate it, and to 
reduce it to a system. His works are a repertory of the 
opinions of former Greek thinkers; but the statement of 
these is always modified by reference to his own first prin- 
ciples. Yet if there is much truth in Bacon's saying that 
Aristotle, like an Eastern potentate, cut off the heads of his 
elder brothers that he might reign supreme, the compre- 
hensiveness of his view of nature and of the world regarded 
from the standpoint of his own first philosophy is so 
stupendous an achievement as to have left its impress on all 
succeeding ages, often dominating minds that were in- 
capable of apprehending his full meaning. As Plato has 
been repeatedly overlaid with Platonism, so has Aristotle, 
especially in the middle age of Christianity, with Aristo- 
teUanism ; but the greatness of his influence is all the more 
apparent. Bacon tries in vain to eliminate the Aristotelian 
forms of thought which had tyrannised over the Schoolmen 
from Averroes downward, and three centuries of modem 
science have not enabled men to dispense with methods first 
formulated by him of Stagira. 

The philosophic life, which Aristotle upheld as a religious 
ideal, is more obviously restricted to a select few than that 
life to which Plato invited all in whom there was any 
awakening germ of higher consciousness. Yet the teaching 
of Aristotle has had by far the wider prevalence. Plato more 
profoundly influences those who love him; but the world 
at large finds it easier to elude his meaning. For system^ 
though it often arrests intellectual progress, is far more 
comprehensible to common minds than the spirit of a hving 
method of thought. It is partly, indeed, the result of 
accident that the younger philosopher has with most ages had 
the greater name : Aristotle lived again in Averroes, Aquinas, 
and the Schoolmen; it was not Plato but rather Proclus 
or Plotinus who was revived in the great lights of the 
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Florentine Academy. Milton himself puts Hermes Tris- 
megistus and the spirit of Plato in successive lines, so 
betraying an unworthy association. 

The time is still to come when the respective merits of 
the two leaders of Greek thought shall be justly weighed ; I 
will leave them with a single remark. Aristotle himself has 
said that thought by itself is ineffectual apart from practical 
ends. It is the enthusiasm for the highest ends combined 
with ever-active thought that makes the secret of Plato. 
Philosophic thought, metaphysical, logical, psychological, or 
physiological, might after this revert to one or other of the 
great precedent thinkers for its inspiration ; but ethical 
reflection was henceforth bound to take account of Socrates 
and his immediate successors. And religion amongst 
thoughtful men could no longer be divorced from an elevated 
morality. Civic life in the Macedonian period no longer 
supplied an adequate standard ; individuals who sought for 
a rule of life were thrown back upon themselves and on the 
contemplation of universal humanity. In idealising politics, 
Plato had upheld the pattern of a perfect life for the in- 
dividual also. And Aristotle in formulating an end for man 
had furnished a general scheme which no subsequent thinker 
could dispense with. The ground was laid for the great 
conception of a City of God, whose citizens owed allegiance 
not to this or that race or country, but to mankind. And 
this conception, passing though the crucible of Eoman life, 
attained its fullest realisation both in thought and conduct 
when the world-wide Boman Empire also was hastening 
to decay. From thence it passed over into Christianity. 
Epicurean and Stoic alike sought in allegorising mythology 
to secure a modtcs Vivendi through which to live in harmony 
with traditional religion; but the religious Stoic, while 
' fulfilling all righteousness ' in obedience to the laws of the 
state, found a deeper support for his exalted morality, not in 
any assured continuance of conscious life, but in dwelling on 
the supreme cosmic order which amidst endless change 
moved in unison with his truest self, with the law of reason, 
and with * the god within.* 
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While philosophy was thus laying the foundation of a 
new and higher life of religious devotion, which in that age 
and country could never have free course, but has mingled 
subsequently with all religion that deserves the name, the 
old worships were continued in their several localities with 
extraordinary tenacity. The foreign rituals, some of which 
had already been introduced from Thrace and Phrygia, were 
reinforced by magical and mystic rites from Egypt and the 
far east, and for the world at large religion meant either an 
unmeaning formalism or an orgiastic craze. The Graeco- 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis and Serapis, confirming tendencies 
already awakened by Pythagoreanism and Orphism, supplied 
the void which, in the decay of national spirit, became more 
and more intolerable to individual souls. Faith-healing, like 
that associated with the Asclepian worship of Epidaurus, 
and dream oracles, like those of Trophonius and Amphiaraus, 
were more and more in vogue, and the darker side of the 
same tendency is still apparent in the devotiones, or curses 
against private enemies, inscribed on brazen tablets, and 
registered by individuals at certain shrines, — a lasting record 
of the ever-recurring bond which unites malignity to super- 
stition. Philosophy had little power to counteract such 
influences, but it continued its efl^orts both in the Greek 
and in the Boman world. 

Philosophy itself, however, was no longer whole and 
sound as it once had been : it broke up into sects. In all of 
these the ethical impulse given by Socrates is still to be 
traced, but, unlike Socrates, each Scholarch thought it neces- 
sary to have a theory not only of man but of the universe, 
and none of them possessed the wide glance of speculative 
originality which appears both in Plato and in Aristotle. 

Zeno the founder of the Stoic school was like Antisthenes 
not of pure Hellenic blood. And considering the deep personal 
note that was persistent in Stoicism, it is perhaps not super- 
fluous to remark that he was partly of Phoenician ancestry. 
There is a fresh influx of a Semitic strain, and we may observe 
that about the same time a Tyrian, Theron, the son of Buda- 
stratos, was concimended by the people of Cos and made 
their Proxenus, with high privileges for himself and his 
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descendants. Zeno was the disciple of Crates, the Cynic 
follower of Antisthenes and Diogenes, and also of Stilpo the 
Megarian, whose dialectical subtlety seems to have enabled 
him to combine the crude individualism of Antisthenes with 
a theory of the universe in which the Heraclitean flux of 
opposites was reconciled in a higher unity. A materialistic 
cosmogony was fused with an ethical theory resting on the 
precept to live according to nature. The universal reason, 
moving in a predetermined cycle and periodically consuming 
all things into the primal element of fire, was hard to reconcile 
with the nominalism of the Cynic. Yet the moral influence 
of Stoicism was incalculable. The wise man, respecting the 
God within and living in communion with the universal, 
was an ideal which satisfied aspiring minds in a distracted 
age. It is needless to go further into the metaphysics of 
Stoicism, which found its true development less in the Hellenic 
than in the Eoman world. The subject has been lately 
touched with equal skill and insight by Dr. Kendall, in the 
introduction to his masterly translation of the Private 
Thoughts of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. I will only say 
that in reading those thoughts, although the cosmic theory 
of Zeno is always present in them, one is continually reminded 
of expressions in Plato and Aristotle, whose speculative point 
of view was diflferent, while the essential substance of their 
moral and religious doctrine was nearly the same. It is the 
note of personal experience which gives to the great Eoman's 
communings their unique and distinctive value. 

The eflfect of Stoic precepts on modem ethical tradition 
can hardly be over-estimated. The reader of Epictetus is 
continually reminded of our moral commonplaces of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From his * Manual ' 
to Sir H. Wotton's * Character of a Happy Life,' ^ or from 
the Hjonn of Cleanthes to Pope's ' Universal Prayer,' there 
is but a step. 

Epicurus supported the art of life which he took from 

* This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

B B 
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Aristippus by the mechanical atomic system of Leucippus and 
Democritus. The Epicurean possessed his soul in peace, 
consoling himself for the inevitable cares and troubles of 
life by the thought that consciousness would have an end 
when the round particles conglobated in a particular soul 
were dissipated into the universe at death. For the rest he 
sought to minimise the pain of existence by rational enjoy- 
ment and the avoidance of unreal anxieties, especially those 
fanciful cares which had been imposed on mankind by the 
teachers of the old religion. For this end he also dwelt on 
a psychological analysis of the passions, especially of Anger. 
Of this philosophy Roman literature contains a glowing 
poetical exposition in the work of Lucretius ; world-weari- 
ness had never a more persuasive voice. 

The New Academy followed their master Plato in his 
negative dialectic, but had no comprehension of his con- 
structive aims. The Peripatetic school contented themselves 
with repeating their master's formulae and annotating them, 
or in following out his encyclopaedic system through the 
development of particular sciences. Pythagoreanism in com- 
bination with some of Plato's later views, while stimulating 
mathematical enquiry, degenerated on the purely philosophical 
side into an unmeaning symbolism. 

Apart from literary criticism the intellectual endeavours 
which had most success in the last period of Greek culture 
were in the Mathematical and Medical sciences, in which 
we have such great names as Hipparchus the astronomer, 
Archimedes the mechanician, and Galen the physician. The 
Asclepian tradition, in which the name of Hippocrates stood 
eminently forth, had been sustained by the practical devotion 
of many useful lives, which, in accordance with the oath 
taken on apprenticeship, were spent for the relief of human 
misery, the improvement of therapeutic methods, and the 
close experimental study of pathology. But this contribution 
to the religious life of Hellas was mainly external to the 
literary sphere. 

Lastly, there came a time when the best minds, finding 
no scope in active life, sought a response to their vague 
aspirations in the mystical side of Plato, which they developed 
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to the neglect of his practical and scientific aims. Philosophy 
lost all distinctness in a haze of speculation. Yet in the con- 
templation of the ocean of infinite being, in which the 
Neoplatonic thinkers were absorbed, there was a sublime 
elevation which exercised a genuinely religious influence on 
the votaries of the school, and in some instances, as in that 
of Origen, directly prepared the way for Christianity. 

Between the philosopher and the peasant came an inter- 
mediate class of cultivated persons who stood in various 
relations to tradition on the one hand and philosophy on the 
other. * Thought turned into rhetoric ' was the staple of all 
higher education. Latin literature affords examples that 
will occur to every mind, Cicero, Horace, Tacitus, Quintilian. 
As I do not mean to travel beyond Hellenic ground, I will 
confine myself to three examples, Pausanias, Plutarch, and 
Lucian. I will only remark in passing that it was from 
Cicero that Hume derived his acquaintance with the sceptical 
reasonings of the New Academy. If instead of learning from 
so late a disciple he had sought inspiration from the master 
of the first philosophical school, the course of metaphysical 
speculation in modem Europe might have been other than 
it has been. 

Pausanias, the antiquarian, shows the keenest interest in 
the dying forms of paganism, which retained an obstinate 
vitality at many local shrines. He thus becomes the mouth- 
piece of contradictory beliefs. But from time to time he 
betrays his own opinion, and both in his credulity and 
scepticism he shows himself the child of a decadent age. 
The superficial theory by which mythology was partly 
rationalised was that which, from Euhemerus, the man 
who first gave it currency, is called Euhemerism. The gods 
of popular worship and belief are simply deified men, who 
for their never-forgotten services to mankind have been 
raised to some higher sphere. This sphere is not distinctly 
localised, except that it is above and in the light of day. 
The deification of the Ptolemies was a natural outcome of 
this conception. One popular belief Pausanias distinctly 
denies. His disbelief may have been borrowed from the 
Stoics. That there is a place underground where Hades or 

B B 2 
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Pluto rules over the spirits of men departed is a tradition or 
invention of the poets which he will by no means accept. 
But he is ready to receive any number of wonderful tales 
about the magical virtues of sacred wells and the like, and 
if a story relates to ancient times or to a former dispensation, 
it cannot be too marvellous for his belief. 

No writer of the silver age in Hellas has deserved so weD 
of posterity as Plutarch. His * Parallel Lives/ translated into 
French and English in the sixteenth century, have given to 
the educated classes in modem Europe a conception of the 
serious aspect of Paganism which is a good antidote for 
more flimsy notions which have occasionally prevailed. 
Plutarch is not a philosopher, but he is a moralist, and in 
that capacity often shows himself a true disciple of Plato. 
In the infancy of science he is, of course, the victim of many 
more or less innocent delusions which are gravely stated in 
his * Convivial Discourses.' In his ' Isis and Osiris ' he has 
described the contemporary phase of Egyptian religion, as 
understood by the Greeks. In his * Essay on Superstition,' in 
his reasonings on the * Failure of Oracles,' and in his discussion 
of the brief inscription at Delphi, he shows how difl&cult it 
\ was for a commonsense man of the world to form distinct 
\ and reasonable opinions on matters of religion in that 
strangely complicated time. One convenient distinction, 
which he and others probably owed to their reading of Plato, 
is worth dwelling on, because it was taken up for apologetic 
purposes by the early Christian Fathers. This is the distinc- 
tion between gods and demons. In Plato's * Symposium ' 
Diotima tells Socrates that love is neither divine nor human : 
— not a god, but a great demon or spirit. Plutarch has 
recourse to this conception in seeking to obviate the difl&culty 
arising from the immoralities of mythology. The gods, as 
Plato says, are good, and the authors of good ; demons, or 
spirits, are both good and evil, and to them is to be attributed 
whatever in the old religion is inconsistent with moral ex- 
cellence. A kindred notion had been expressed by Plato 
himself in * Laws ' x. 897. 

Lucian, as everybody knows, is a licensed jester, but 
behind the jest there is often a touch of earnest meaning. 
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He openly professes that scorn of irrational beliefs which 
with less of certainty has sometimes been attributed 
to Euripides. Nor has he anything to put in its place, 
except a conmionsense view of human life, which, as 
the world then was, a wise man could not value very 
highly. A tone of sadness and world-weariness may often 
be detected underneath the laugh. A striking example is 
afforded by the little essay on * Mourning ' in which not 
only the absurdities and hollow conventionalities of funeral 
rites, which had long since lost all meaning, are freely ridi- 
culed, but a bitter laugh is raised against the irrationality of 
grieving on behalf of one who has escaped from the cares 
and sorrows of life into the silent land. The dead man in 
Aristophanes, when asked to do a service for something less 
than a living wage, instead of saying ' I'd sooner die first,' 
exclaims * I'd rather come to life again.* In Lucian the 
young man who has died is imagined as looking on at his 
own funeral and scornfully addressing his parents and other 
survivors, who are weeping and wailing for his untimely death : 

* I should burst out laughing at you,' he ends with saying, 

* but for the horrid thing which you have tied about my chin ' ! 
— Lucian's account of the Syrian goddess — if it is by him — 
is a wonderfully faithful transcript of a part-eastern part- 
Hellenic worship in that age of syncretism. 

Against such sceptical impieties as that just quoted 
from Lucian, it is right to set on the other hand those 
hopes concerning a future state which were cherished 
by many persons who had been initiated into the Orphic 
or other kindred mysteries. These hopes are recorded 
in the inscriptions of uncertain date which I have before 
mentioned as having been found in south Italy, Sicily, and 
Crete. They are engraved on gold tablets which had been 
solemnly deposited in Greek tombs. They contain directions 
which are to guide the soul of the dead man to his destined 
dwelling-place where he is to enjoy the blessedness obtained 
through initiation. He is to declare himself the son of earth 
and heaven. He is to take the path to the left of the well 
and the cypress tree, and ask to drink of the water flowing 
from the spring of memory. Then he shall take hisplace 
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amongst the other heroes and become divine. It is a 
question of some importance whether any of these inscriptions 
can with confidence be traced to the age preceding Plato. 
In some of them which bear distinct reference to the worship 
of Osiris there are obvious indications of a considerably later 
time. One thing is certain, that Aeschylus, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of Eleusis, was unacquainted with any 
such beliefs. 

Although that reformation of Hellas for which Plato 
longed so earnestly was never to take effect, his efforts in 
following up the work of Socrates had not been altogether 
in vain. Not only an intellectual, but an ethical standard 
had been set up, whose influence extended far and wide 
wherever Greek culture spread, not moulding states indeed, 
but guiding and controlling many individual lives. Looking 
back from the vantage-ground of the modem world, we are 
apt to think of the higher thought of the fourth century in 
Greece as a light that failed ; but that is not the impression 
we receive in reading the fragmentary remains of the 
succeeding centuries. There is a want, indeed, of fresh 
inspiration, but what there is of noble aspiration or of 
generous emotion is mainly a reflection from the life of 
Socrates and from the mind of Plato. The emancipation of 
faithful slaves by formally devoting them to the service of 
deities such as Apollo and Asclepius is a pleasing illustration 
of a growing sentiment of humanity ; and of this practice 
abundant evidence remains in inscriptions of the Alexandrian 
and Boman periods found at Naupactus and Delphi. 

We have brought down our account of Greek religion 
(though the later stages have been only hastily sketched in) 
very nearly to the time when Hellenic teaching centred in 
' the school of one Tyrannus,' or of Posidonius, or Grantor, 
or Epictetus, while the parallel stream of Hebrew prophecy 
had shrunk into the synagogue, where the successors of Hillel 
or Gtimaliel expounded the Law and the prophets ; and the 
syncretism of both influences appeared in such writings as 
those of Philo Judaeus. 

These were the forms in which the confluent currents of 
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Heathenism and Judaism passed over into the life and 
thought of Christendom, which they may be said to have 
enriched, but also in some measure to have darkened and 
disturbed. Readers of the ' Praeparatio Evangelii * by Euse- 
bins of Caesarea or of the works of Origen will have no 
difl&culty in apprehending what this means. Our endeavour 
has been to understand what the religion of the Hellenes 
was to that people themselves in its earlier stages, while 
they were still a people, and rather to hint than to explain 
the manner in which the religious experiences of that un- 
forgettable past, the higher mind of Hellas, may still be 
profitable amidst the complex and conflicting circumstances 
of a radically altered world, *for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.' 

It remains that we should endeavour to estimate what has 
been so described, in relation to some of the larger issues of 
contemporary thought. In order to do so it is necessary 
to clear our minds of some lurking prepossessions. The 
attitude that was right and natural for the first Christians, 
who sought to keep alive the glowing spark of the new religion 
amidst the corruptions of the degenerating heathen world, 
is no longer required of those who have been brought up in 
Christendom. Yet more or less unconsciously all thought 
upon this subject, whether orthodox or not, is apt to be 
coloured by what is now a conventional attitude. When we 
look steadily at Greek civiUsation regarded as a whole, we 
find that it has been unfairly dealt with both by the 
apologists and the assailants of Christianity. The words of 
Scripture, which are quite intelligible when viewed in 
their original connection, exert a traditional influence, which 
carries with it a degree of unreality when they are employed 
by ourselves. ' No idol is anjrthing in the world ' is an in- 
controvertible saying, as uttered by St. Paul ; and yet, when 
we think of Athena Promachos, or Athena Polias, as she 
was worshipped by the Athenians of the fifth century, our 
thought inevitably follows a different line. On the other 
hand, when he says, * the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to demons and not to God,' he uses language 
which Plutarch would have understood, attributing a real 
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existence to those inferior spirits, which were as much the 
creation of mythological fancy as the Beings whom the 
Greek reverenced as supreme. These last are they whom 
St. Paul thus seeks to degrade in the eyes of his followers. 
' We have not followed cunningly devised fables/ says 
another Apostle, contrasting a supposed artificial system 
invented by priests with the facts of the Gospel. The 
phrase has a possible significance, if referred to the inventions 
of Onomacritus and the other teachers of Orphism. But we 
have been led by the study of history and of comparative 
religion to look upon Greek mythology as a natural and 
inevitable growth, not wholly unmeaning, nor due to any 
man's invention, although largely modified by the creative 
imagination not of priests so much as of poets and theo* 
sophists ; and under its many-coloured veil half concealing, 
half revealing many germs of spiritual truth. 

Over against the traditional view of the opposition of 
Christianity to heathenism, there stand some neopagan doc- 
trines which have recently come into vogue. These new 
teachers seem frankly to accept the orthodox apologist's 
estimate of Hellenic life, ajid to regard it, not as derogatory, 
but as essentially favourable. With the gloom of Christian 
asceticism they would contrast the genial naturalism of the 
imaginary heathen. Thus on both sides Paganism is apt to 
be identified with Hedonism, if not with licentiousness. Such 
views are a ridiculous travesty of Hellenic life. The life of an 
average Greek citizen was pestered with many a dark scruple 
from which Christianity has set men free. To hear some 
people talk, one would suppose that frivolity was a charac- 
teristic of the Greek. Whereas, in point of fact, it is the 
seriotisness of this people that is so remarkable : not that 
false seriousness which is the negation of humour, but the 
seriousness of unimpeded energy. Whatever they undertook, 
they took seriously, nay, more, in a religious spirit, ajid there- 
fore they performed it better than any others have done 
before or since. It is due to them that the moral problem 
was at last set forth as one for all men. 

In the study of comparative religion the mistake is often 
made of comparing the perfection of one religion with the 
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corruption of another : the ideal of one age with the practice 
of another. If the conduct of an ordinary Athenian of the 
time of Aristides were compared with that of an average 
Hebrew of the time of Ezekiel, or of a Portuguese of the 
upper classes in the present day, I have a strong conviction 
that the comparison would not be to the advantage either of 
the Hebrew or of the Christian. Even the code of morals^ 
prevalent from time to time in Christian countries has been 
demonstrably xmchristian. Look, for example, at the last 
century in England. Could any one who read some faithful 
transcript of English manners by Fielding or Goldsmith 
suppose that it embodied the morality of Johnson or the 
religion of John Wesley or of Bishop Butler? Consider 
again the savage vindictiveness with which the noblest 
efforts of our own Protestant ancestors were alloyed. The 
Athenians at Melos were hardly worse than the Puritans 
at Wexford. To argue from hence that the leaven of 
Christianity was powerless or without value for that age^ 
would be far wide of the mark ; but it is not less irrelevant 
to suppose, because of the inhumanity or the abnormal 
sensuality that prevailed in Greek communities, that the 
pieties of the Iliad and Odyssey, the passionate idealism of 
Aeschylus, the home affections manifested on the sepulchral 
stelae, and the aspirations embodied in many funeral in- 
scriptions were immeaning, or that the religion which they 
represent is even now dead or ineffectual. It is an often 
repeated saying of the great Lessing that Christianity haa 
been tried for eighteen centuries while the religion of Christ 
remains to be tried. So also, not as hostile to Christianity 
nor as a rival to it, but as conspiring with it, in a lower 
grade, if you will, it may be said that those things noble and 
of good report which lie enshrined in the records of cen- 
turies before Christ still remain to prove their healing and 
elevating effect on human life; and the noblest among 
these are Hebrew prophecy and Hellenic culture, of which 
the religion of the ancient Greeks is the highest and not 
the least important aspect. 

Two contemporary sayings may be quoted in support of 
what is here advanced : one, the lines of * In Memoriam," 
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paradoxical as they seemed to many when they first ap- 
peared: 

What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears ? 

What record ? — not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the 8yria/n blue. 

The other is an expression of Professor Jowett's in con- 
cluding that portion of his essay on Natural Keligion which 
is devoted to the Graeco-Koman world. The whole passage 
may be quoted here. 

' Such was the later phase of the religion of nature with 
which Christianity came into conflict. It had supplied some 
of the needs of men by assisting to build up the fabric of 
society and law. It had left room for others to find ex- 
pression in philosophy or art. But it was a world divided 
against itself. It contained two nations or opinions '' strug- 
gling in its womb ** : the nation or opinion of the many, 
and the nation or opinion of the few. It was bound together 
in the framework of law or custom, yet its morality fell 
below the natural feelings of mankind, and its religious 
spirit was confused and weakened by the admixture of 
foreign superstitions. It was a world of which it is not 
difficult to fiiid traces that it was self -condemned. It might 
be compared to a fruit, the rind of which was hard and firm, 
while within it was soft and decaying. Within this outer 
rind or circle, for two centuries and a half, Christianity was 
working ; at last it appeared without, itself the seed or 
kernel of a new organisation. That when the conflict was 
over, and the world found itself Christian, many elements 
of the old religion still remained, and reasserted themselves 
in Christian forms ; that the " ghost of the dead Boman 
empire*' lingered "about the grave thereof'*; that Chris- 
tianity accomplished only imperfectly what heathenism 
failed to do at all^ is a result xmlike pictures that are some- 
times drawn, but sadly in accordance with what history 
teaches of mankind and of human nature.' ^ 

* Christianity is not a doctrine, but a life,* was a saying 

* Epistles of St. Paulj third edition, vol. ii. pp. 224-d. The italics are mine. 
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of John Newton's in his .later years ; and it is a life that is 
fed by kindred elements from without, which it has the 
power of discriminating from things alien or hostile, of 
assimilating and of directing and controlling. Consciously 
or unconsciously this has been the case with Christian 
teaching since the first age : such men as Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, and Augustine owed much of their influence 
to their education in Greek learning; and the study of 
Hellenic life, not as it seemed to the Fathers, but as it was 
in itself, is of real assistance towards the growth and spread 
of an enlightened Christianity amongst ourselves. 

The fresh outburst of intellectual and social life known 
as the Eenaissance was greatly stimulated and encouraged 
by the rediscovery of Greek literature and art. But the 
humanism which then prevailed rested largely on an un- 
critical appreciation of those long-hidden treasures which 
acted like new wine upon undisciplined natures. It has 
accordingly been ridiculed by Goethe under the image of the 
Homuncultcs in the second part of * Faust.* But may we not, 
in a more critical age, anticipate the more wholesome work- 
ing of a higher humanism, in which a spirit, not of revolt, 
but of obedience to the essential principles of Christianity, 
will hail with gladness the inestimable worth of those 
records of the nobler things in man, coming down to us from 
a remoter past, in which some Fathers saw the working of 
the divine Logos, and Christian philosophy recognises more 
that is akin to the mind of Christ than in much that has 
been thought and written in His name ? 

1. The contemplation of the Hellenic record, as a whole, 
supplies us with facts which, when rightly considered, tend 
rather to confirm than to weaken our conviction of ' the 
truth of Christian inspiration.' That in two races so en- 
tirely separate from each other (I don't speak now of 
prehistoric times) as the Hebrew and the Greek, the 
development of spiritual and moral conceptions and aspira- 
tions should have so much in common, is a welcome 
evidence of our belief that mankind are not deserted by 
their Creator, but are drawn continually upwards, in the 
course of a divine education. 'There is a spirit in man. 
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and the inspiration of the Ahnighty giveth them under- 
standing.' 

Let us glance once more at some of the points in which 
the education of the two races, the Hebrew and the Greek, 
led to the expression of similar feelings or beliefs. In 
Homer, although religious thought is for the most part 
implicit, there is yet a deep feeling^ foimded on experience,^ 
that sin breeds sorrow, that there is a God who supports 
the wronged and punishes the wrongdoer. In Hesiod 
this breaks forth more explicitly in the cry of the oppressed,, 
and Justice is herself personified as the daughter of Zeus. 
In Solon the same thought comes out with striking clearness 
in its application to social and civic life ; and in Aeschylus 
we find an ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 
parallel to that of Hebrew prophecy. The eternal law in 
Sophocles is far exalted above the caprice and wilfulness 
of man. A time of doubtful disputation and of religious 
discouragement follows, until Socrates raises again the 
standard of an absolute morality, which he endeavours to 
base upon an ideal of knowledge, — the love of goodness,, 
for once, conspiring with the love of truth. 

Meanwhile the idea of justice or righteousness has been 
insensibly modified by the notion of equity taking the 
place of mere retaliation or retribution ; and by the concep- 
tion of a moral government extending beyond the limits of a 
single community, and of human rights participated even 
by barbarians and slaves. The just man, says the Platonic 
Socrates, cannot do harm even to an enemy. 

Another development which in our modem age is 
closely identified with religion can be traced more dis- 
tinctly in Hellenic than in Hebrew culture : I mean, the 
hope of inunortality. The absence of this from all but 
the latest books of the Old Testament has been often 
noted. It sprang up during the depth of national distress 
after the Captivity, * growing,' as Jowett finely says, * like a 
green plant within the hollow rind of Pharisaism.' The 
question need not here be pressed, whether this belief v^ras 
not already implicit in the doctrine of a living Jehovah. In 
Hellas, as we have seen, the primitive belief which found 
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expression in funeral rites and in the worship of ancestors 
had faded in the age that is reflected through the Homeric 
poems, but rose into new life with the growth of hero- 
worship, and became prominent in the Orphic and Pjrtha- 
gorean teaching ; though it is still a strange language to 
Herodotus, and seems to have had no place in the first 
period of Attic enlightenment. The Eleusinian mystic, 
indeed, cherished a bright hope, but this was too apt to 
rest on merely ceremonial conditions. Socrates, possessing 
his soul in peace, was content to leave the matter to God ; 
but Plato, giving substance to Pythagorean fancy through 
the strength of moral conviction, and identifying soul with 
mind, attributed to the human spirit a participation in that 
eternity which he held to belong to truth. Hellenic faith 
could go no further. 

The remaining stages have been too recently discussed 
to need recapitulation, else we might trace in a similar 
manner the gradual moralising of the ideas of temperance 
and purity, which reached their acme in the precepts 
given by Plato to young men in pp. 836-842 of the * Laws.* 
What I desire to emphasise is, that in all this, for one who 
believes in a supreme wisdom and goodness, in other words, 
in a God of righteousness and truth, there is much which 
he cannot fail to recognise as of divine origin. The corre- 
spondence between the living pattern set before the Chris- 
tian and the ideal of a perfect life as conceived by Plato 
is an argument that both are real. One appeals more to 
the heart, the other to the intellect. The higher nature 
of man, taken as a whole, can only find satisfaction in 
contemplating both in one. The spirit of the Christian 
life gives motive and direction towards the realisation of per- 
fection, but that spirit is reanimated and invigorated by 
breathing in whatever in the world at large has an affinity 
to it and bears the stamp of kindred authorship. 

2. If the story of Hellenic culture gives support and 
encouragement to what is best and highest in our modem 
life, it also supplies us with a warning which is not less 
valuable. It began with ceremonialism, and rose gra- 
dually towards a pure and elevated morality. The idea 
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of God was purged from the beggarly elements of primi- 
tive superstition and the accretions of fanciful mythology 
until the most sacred names corresponded to the highest 
aspirations of the noblest men. But as the race declined, or 
became contaminated with other races, the Greek came 
again under the power of local superstitions which had 
never lost their hold, or of irrational mysticisms brought in 
from abroad which soothed but could not satisfy; while 
in comparison of these, an elaborately reasoned philosophy 
exercised only a limited power. Shall we not take the 
warning, and place our reliance, neither on mere reasoning, 
nor on traditional rites and ceremonies which are now un- 
meaning, but on those truths whose evidence is moral and 
spiritual, which are consecrated for us by great examples, 
and which speak convincingly at once to the emotions and 
to the mind and will ? 

Thus the sympathetic study of antiquity on critical lines 
may help not only to invigorate but, what is not less 
important, also to purify traditional Christianity. It is no 
blind imitation, even of perfect models, that I am advocating, 
but the rational use of that liberty which is our inheritance 
as Christians and as protestants, in comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual, casting off old garments, whether 
ancient or modem, but interweaving the brightest and 
best of their colours into the new. 

The question of questions remains behind. We have 
sought to delineate successive phases of religious life and 
thought which did not annihilate but supplanted one 
another, and were finally supplanted by Christianity. Are 
we to infer that all these phases were alike devoid of 
objective reality, a mere phantasmagoria, collapsing into 
nothingness with the men who conceived them ? That is 
a consideration which, from time to time, must haunt the 
minds of all honest theologians. For it may be applied, 
not to one series of beliefs or worships only, but to all alike, 
even to those which are most sacred to ourselves. We 
are beginning to learn that the Jahve of the Hebrews was 
not quite the same as the God of Wesley or of John Henry 
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Newman ; we do not therefore think that the religion of 
Isaiah was unreal. It cannot be said that the God in whom 
John Knox so intensely believed was precisely the same 
Being whom Archbishop Leighton worshipped in spirit- 
and in truth. Yet the religion of both men was im- 
questionable, and we cannot doubt that, notwithstanding 
subjective imperfections, it had a real object. 

The true point of view was anticipated by St. Paul, when 
he spoke of the old Hellenic worship as a feeling after 
God : a groping in the darkness, as Plato said, yet hke qther 
instinctive motions, having a real aim. The right considera- 
tion of the facts which have been here set forth may help 
at once to confirm belief and to modify unbelief. Those 
who believe that the one God whom Christians worship 
made the world and all things therein : that He has made 
of one blood all nations of men that dwell on the face of 
the whole earth : that He has ordained the times before 
appointed, and the boimds of their habitation ; will recog- 
nise in the noble feelings and great thoughts of the 
religious Greeks the working of the same spirit whose 
fuhiess is in Christ. Those, on the other hand, who in 
reacting from Christian tradition have been led to sus- 
pect that the idea of a God who reigns supreme over man 
and nature is an empty dream, a rehc of the metaphysical 
stage of human culture, may at least admit that the parallel 
and independent growth of that idea amongst the Greeks 
and Hebrews, and the correspondence between the ideal 
just man of Plato and the living pattern in Christ, is a 
remarkable and not insignificant fact. I need not add that 
similar analogies may be foimd in other regions that lie 
beyond the scope of the present volume, and that the cumu- 
lative argument for the moral and spiritual nature of true 
rehgion is thus strengthened. I leave it to others to dwell, for 
example, on the Egyptian * Book of the Dead,' or the contem- 
plative lives of Indian sages, or the religious enthusiasm of 
some great Eastern conqueror ; but nowhere, I think, can the 
growth of those higher thoughts which are the sustaining 
nutriment of the most blessed life be traced more vividly, 
or to more edifying purpose, than in the Hellenic world. 
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It is not too much to say that these thoughts correct 
and supplement some extravagances and defects to which 
<]!hristianity, in the historical sense, has been often prone. 
(1) Self-denial is amongst the Christian graces ; self-culture, 
not less a Christian duty, is sometimes forgotten. Greek life, 
on the whole, is a standing protest against a merely negative 
and cloistered virtue. (2) Not only Christian teachers, but 
preachers of another sort, wisely exhort us to live for others. 
The French word 'altruism,' which has somehow come 
lately into vogue, is not, I believe, of Christian origin, yet it 
expresses what by many is regarded as the sum of Christian 
duty. *The enthusiasm of humanity' is another phrase 
which has a more Christian sound, and has inspired much 
noble c6nduct ; yet there is a certain vagueness in both of 
these when compared with that ideal of duty which was set 
before the citizen of an Hellenic state. To serve other men 
by doing the duty that lies nearest ; to live for mankind by 
self-devotion to the interests of a conununity, however small or 
obscure ; to realise one's higher self in ministering to others, 
are Christian conceptions, which find an added support in 
the life of heathenism. 

To dwell once more in conclusion on the central difficulty, 
it may be said with truth, although the saying is paradoxical, 
that the great historical religions of the world stand or fall 
together. If Christianity is true, then there is a relative 
truth also, though with obvious limitations, in Judaism, in 
Hellenism, in Buddhism, and even in Mahomedanism. The 
criterion of that truth involves the reality of the ideal. If 
we have lost faith in that, because humanity everywhere 
falls short of it, that is equivalent to losing faith in the 
existence and beneficence of God. So long as we maintain 
the struggle to lessen the distance between what men acknow- 
ledge ought to be, and that which through their will and 
deed actually is, so long we are upholding the belief in a 
Supreme Being, who, in mysterious ways, is drawing His 
creatures nearer to Himself. That is a truth which can 
never be seen perfectly under the limitations of our mortal 
state, and yet, though seen in part, is the most ins] 
all truths. 
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The nearest approach to a solution of the speculative 
difl&culties which surround it lies perhaps in the words of 
Bishop Butler when he speaks of the moral government 
of God as * a scheme imperfectly comprehended.' The 
naturalist hjrpothesis, which has made an epoch in modem 
science, and has won its way to all but universal acceptance, 
rests on the postulate of an illimitable period of past time. 
The religious h3^othesis, of which the words of Butler are 
an expression, demands for its support an illimitable future 
duration for the individual and for the world. Neither 
the naturalistic nor the religious postulate admits of 
demonstration. If the one provides us with an account of 
things which harmonises with experience, and with that 
other postulate of the uniformity of nature, on which modem 
science rests, the other is in accordance with that belief in a 
divine union of omnipotence with beneficence which has 
grown with the growth of the human spirit, and cannot 
without violence be eradicated from the religious mind. 

We are still far away from the * new definition of God,' 
of which I spoke in the beginning of this volume, and the 
* vision ' is still shadowy and evanescent ; yet if in the future 
thought should keep pace with knowledge, and the crowding 
of new facts should not weaken judgment, it may be that 
both the vision and the definition may be simpler, more 
comprehensive, more far-reaching than anjrthing which man- 
kind have hitherto conceived. 
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Onka, 142, 189 

patroness of art, 216 

justice, 130 
knighthood, 142, 

217 
the olive, 142, 
201, 215, 216 
Peplos of, 201 
PoUas, 124, 142, 210, 216, 221» 

375 
priestesses of, 224, 265 
Promachus, 202, 216, 375 
temples of, 61, 142, 153 
Tritogeneia, 157 
universal sanctity of, 134 
vicegerent of Zeus, 130, 212 
virgin goddess, 142, 216 
worship of, 181, 217, 242, 271 
Athenian ascendency, 117 
constitution, 154 
culture, 271 
deities, 209 
Demos, 155, 221 
freedom, 236 
god of war, 210 
humanity 308 
life, 149, 152, 208, 231, 271, 

275 
pageants, 221 
poets and thinkers, 290 
pride, 275 

spirit, 208, 227, 228, 244, 275 
statesmanship, 242 
wits, 345 
women, 241 
worship, 210, 269 
Athenians, the, 146, 175, 194, 196, 

199,201.207,211, 
217, 225, 233-235, 
237, 244, 272, 279, 
281, 284, 301, 308, 
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313-316, 327, 336, 

339, 376, 377 

Athenians, the ahoriginal, 138 

Athens, 20, 117, 129, 142, 146, 152, 

166. 160, 164, 169, 176, 

177, 182, 197, 202, 206, 

208, 210-214, 216-218, 

220, 228, 231, 239, 242, 

246, 267-269, 266, 270, 

279, 286, 291, 296, 301, 

307, 314, 316, 320, 336,364 

head of Delian confederacy, 

206 
Periolean, 287 
the pivot state, 140, 180 
pride of, 200 

stepmother of philosophy, 161 
* violet-crowned city,' 176 
Athlete, 171 
Athletic contests, 219 
Athos, Mt., 196, 199 
Atlantes, 181 
Atlantic, the, 36 
Atlas, the legend of, 138 
Atom and the void, the, 820 
Atomism of Democritus, 370 
Atomists, the, 319, 320 
Atonement 74, 206, 207 

through blood, 129, 311 
god of piacular, 218 
guilt requiring, 117, 178 
Orphic, 263 
Atossa, 279 
Atreus, 42, 179 

race of, 280 
Attachment, personal, 344 
Attic heroes, 227 

legend of Theseus, 137 
poets, 86 

schools of culture, 287 
spirit, 228, 244 
stage, 243 
tragedy, 244, 286 
writers of the fifth cent., 210 
Attica, 64, 103, 209, 221, 226, 232, 
240, 243, 269 
Aeschylean religion in, 246 
Apollo Pythius in, 213 
Athena, 216 
deities in, 30 
IHad in, 140 
Mardonius in, 16 
mental growth in, 206 
shore of, 189 
Theseus in, 137 
Attraction, 318 
Attributes divine, 281 

generalised, 204 



Attributes personified, 146, 173, 267 
Audience, the, 282, 304, 807 
of Euripides, 309 
Aufkldrung, the, 295 
Augean stable, 137 
August, 221 
Augustine, 379 
Aurelius, Marcus, 265 

' Private Thooghts 
of,' 369 
Autochthonous origin, 216 
Auxesia in Aegina, 29, 242 
Avenger of blood, 122 
Averroes, 366 
Awe, 67, 294 

Awful unmeaningness, 348 
Axe, trial of, 61 
* Ay or no,* 346 



Baal-Ammon, 37, 267 
Babylon, 16, 31, 33, 43, 268 
Babylonia, 11, 108 
Babylonian elements, 45 
influence, 9 
Ishtar, 14, 142 
records, 163 
tradition, 107 
worship, 45 
*Baochae,' the, 14, 251, 309, 313 
Bacchic cries, 306 
dance, 244 
enthusiasm, 272 
rites, 270, 310 
Bacchus, 86, 270, 307 
Bacchylides, 31, 34, 137, 174, 202 

ode xiv, 176 
Bacon, 164, 291, 293, 366 

' Wisdom of the Anoients,' 107 
Balaklava, charge at, 230 
* Balaustion,' 303, 304 
Baltic, shores of the, 36 
Banquet after sacrifice, 223 
Barbarians, the, 198, 297 
Barca, 39, 167, 181 
Barcans, 167 
Barley, 266 

cultivation of, 265 
meal, 91 
water, 266 
Basket, the sacred, 339 
Bean, tabooing of the, 191, 249 
Bear, the, 45, 121, 214 

dance, 214, 339 
Beardless youth, 288 
Beauty, 17, 108, 112, 160, 179, 188, 

367, 366 
Beef, abstention from, 157 
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Beef, distribution of portions of, 223 
Bees, a swarm of, 133 
Beginning, the, 352 
Being, absolute, 315, 348 

and not-being, 293, 320 
the Eleatic, 345 
the supreme, 320, 348, 363, 384 
Beliefs, contradictory, 371 
irrational, 373 
local, 117 
old, 297 

popular, 144, 161, 300, 303, 305 
traditional, 364 
vague, 312 
village, 119 
Bellini, Giovanni, 18, 305 
Bendis, the Thracian goddess, 192, 

237 
Beneficence, 84, 198, 328, 348 
Beneficial, the, is the holy, 355 
B^rard, M., 34 
Bemays, 363 
Bee, the Arabian, 49 
Bethlehem, 116 
Bias of Priene, 162 
Birds, 360 
Birth, 318 

an evil, 248 
names, 259 
of Phanes, 247-249 
Birthday of Apollo, 221 
Black Sea, 85 
Blasphemy, 356 
Blessed, the, 283, 318 

divinity, Alcestis a, 306 
Blessedness hereafter, 250, 251, 253, 
258, 263, 339, 350 
realised on earth, 280, 350 
Blood, the, 322 

atonement through, 129, 311 
avenger of, 122 
of black sheep, 279 
feud, 279 
of heifers, 225 
in hero-worship, 135 
relationship, 227, 301 
of swine, 129 
Blood-guiltiness, 130, 205, 213, 318 

purification for, 259 
satisfaction for, 74 
Bloodless offerings, 211, 221, 226, 279 
Boar, the, 61, 261 
Body, the, 284, 352, 359 

of Zeus, 252 
Boedromion, the sixth of (September), 

215 
Boeotia, 28, 44, 54, 59, 62, 103, 107, 
111, 190, 227, 239 
seat of Athena, 142 



Boeotia, temple of Hera in, 145 
Boeotian Orchomenos, 29, 34, 35, 45, 
53, 103, 173, 189, 194 

peasant, 112 

race, 103 

school, 106 

tomb of Oedipus, 132 
Boges, the Persian, 180 
* Book of the Dead,' 11, 45, 250, 383 
Boreas, 145, 182, 196 
Boundaries, 218, 220 
Boxing, 224 
Boys, 221, 225 
Brahmanism, 12, 249 
Branchidae, 24, 45, 60, 126, 181, 193 

priests of, 193 
Brasidas, 132, 136, 152 
Brauron, 141 
Bravery, 180, 275 
Bridge, the tumult at the, 259 
Briseis, 73, 75 
British Museum, 284 
Bronze age, 43 
Browning, Mrs. Barrett, 303, 309 

Robert, 303 
Budastratos, 368 
Buddha, 163 
Buddhism, 249, 384 
Bull, 51, 247, 252, 260 
black, 90 

symbol of water, 8, 40 
Buphonia, ' the murder of an ox,' 51 
Burial, 48, 299, 359 

custom, 47, 229 
Burnet, Professor, 320 
Burnt sacrifice, 90, 115, 219 
Burton, Sir Richard, 42 
Bury, Professor, 173 
Butades, 289 
Butchers' trays, 222 
Butler, Bishop, 377, 385 
Buzugae, 211, 218 
Buzyges, 289 
Byblos, 32 



Cabiri, 159 
Cacus, 138 
Cadmeia, 35, 103 
Cadmeians, the, 103, 142, 189 
sanctities of, 257 
Cadmus, 35, 47, 111, 170, 178, 190, 203 
Caird, Professor £., 4 
Cakes, offerings of, 221, 226 
Calauria, 46, 140, 232 
Callias, son of Uipponicus, 187, 333 
Callichoron, the spring of, 256 
Callides, 335, 343 
Callicrates, 152 
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Callimachas, 42, 181, 191 

CaUinns, 115 

GalUsto, fable of, 40 

Calm, goddess of, associated with 

Poseidon, 146 
Galy^on, 38 
Calypso, 87 
Camels, 187 
Camera Lacida, 44 
Cuiaan, tribes of, 267 
Candlestick, the seven-branched, 201 
Cannibalism, 249 
Caprice, 56, 109, 282 
Captivity of the Hebrews, 16, 380 
Carians, the, 34, 159, 180 
Carmel, Mount, 37 
Carol, a, 221 
Carthage, 43, 157, 188 
Carystos, 214 
Cassandra, 95, 132, 234 
Castor and Polydeuces, 133, 144, 174, 

189, 209 
Casuistry, 309 
Catalogue of ships, 103, 216 
Catana, 124 
Catechumens, 214 
Caucon, 265 
Cauldrons, 139, 153 
Cause and effect, 322 

the first, 331, 347, 361, 365 
Caves, 44, 50, 256 
CiUcian, 245 
Diktaean, 253 
Cean poets, the two, 203 
Celaenus, 265 

Celeus, the daughters of, 119 
Centaur, Chiron the, 31, 68, 231 
Ceos, 31, 137, 203 
Cephalus in Plato, 177 
Cephisios, 299 
Cephisus, the, 215 
Cerameicus, the, 223, 228 
Cerberus, 96, 203 
Ceremonial of Panathenaea, 222 

pollution, 205 

rites, 91, 127, 149, 206 

reverence, 122 

test, a, 259 
Chaerephon, 323, 335 
Chalcis, 35, 155 
Ghaldea, 9, 107 
Chaldean ideas, 47 

worship, 35 
Change, 168, 347, 364 

and motion, 167, 314 
Heraclitean doctrine of, 345 
Chants, 225, 229 
Chaos, primeval, 364 
or night, 365 



Chaplets, rosy, 270 

Character, 188, 303 

' Character of a Happy Life,* 369 

Chariot races, 157 

Charioteer, a, 353 

Charis (x<^tf)»»The Gleam,' 173 

Charites, 173 

Charmides, 332 

Charms, 233, 257 

of Aphrodite, 235 
Charon, 50, 130, 230 
Charondas, 124 
Charybdis, 87 
Chastisement, 347 
Chastity, 176 
Chemisti^, scientific, 317 
Chians, the, 187, 240 
Chiaroscuro of Plato, 363 
Chieftains, 102, 231 
Children of the earth and sky, 105 
Chilon of Lacedaemon, 162 
Chimera, 41 
Chios, 53, 116 
Chiron, 31, 68, 231 
* Choephoroe,' the, 283 
Choral song, 128 
Chorus, 244, 271, 307 v 
Christ, 379, 383 
Christendom, 375 
Christian era, 245 

Fathers, 372, 375 
forms, 378 
inspiration, 379 
philosophy, 379 
seasons 15 
Christianity, 2, 361, 366, 371, 376-378, 

382, 384 
early centuries of, 245 
of the future, 3 
traditional, 383 
Christmas, 15 

Chronological difficulty, 248 
Chryse, 60 
Chryseis, 73 
Chryses, 72, 81 

Chrysis, the Argolic priestess, 143 
Chthonian Demeter, 68 
powers, 128 
Cicero, 371 
Cilicia, 33 

Cimmerians, the, 33, 115 
Cimon, 143, 208, 289, 292 
Circe, 87, 131 

Circle of divine energy, 292 
City, the, 126, 270 

outer precincts of the, 237 
Civic bond, 125 

deities, 112, 215 

Ufe, 46, 97, 122, 125, 212, 270 
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Giyio relations, 129 
strife, 279 

Civilisation^ growing, 87 

Clazomenae, 295 

Clean hands and a pore heart, 268 

Cleander, 174 

Cleanthes, hymn of, 369 

Cleisthenes, 123, 132, 134, 227, 285 

Clemency, 282 

Clement of Alexandria, 349, 379 

Cleobulus of Lindus, 162 

Cleomenes, 183 

Cleon, the party of, 284 

Clytemnestra, 95, 280, 283 

Cnidos, 40 

Coan commonities, 233 

Cock for sacrifice, 229, 234 

Cocytus, 38 | 

Codxus, Neleid sons of, 102 
123, 267 

Coincidences, 144 

Coins, 10, 156 

offering to Charon, 130 

C6Uas, 189, 211, 226, 241 

Colonus, 122, 132, 215, 217, 244, 283 

Colophon, 161, 166 

Colour-blindness of the ancients, 292 

Combat, ordeal by, 210 

Commerce, 122, 127, 156, 158 
Egyptian, 158 
Phoenician, 27, 30, 36, 112, 
239 

Common life, a, 144 

•places, moral, 369 
-sense, a glorified, 208 

Commonwealth, 355 

Communication, lines of, 194 

* Commnnication of sacred things,' 

260 
Communion with the god, 136, 219 
Communism, 350 
Community of race, 139 

of worship, 139 

* Companion to the Iliad ' (Leaf's), 56 
Competitions, 225 
Comradeship, 86, 212 
Conception of the deity, 184, 203, 207 

world, 164 
Conduct, 86, 274 

rules of, 297 
Conegliano, Cima da, 18, 305 
Confidence, 171 
Consciousness, 115, 370 

higher, 366 

national, 206 
Conservatism, 127, 287 
Consolation, goddess of, 263 
Constancy, 178 
Constantinople^ 201 



Constellations, 45 

* Constitution of the Athenians,' 123 
Contamination (or contact), 38, 42,137^ 

181, 188, 190, 192, 232, 239, 240, 255, 

258, 382 
Contemplation, 293, 344, 353, 355,362 
Contention, inter-Hellenic, 308 
Contradictions, 196, 296, 324, 329 
Contraries, force of, 194 
Conventionality, 200, 287, 337, 341,. 

375 
Conversations of Socrates, 344 

* Convivial Discourses ' (Plutarch's), 

372 
Corcyra, 88 
Corcyraean race, 88 

sedition, 300 
Corinth, 29, 122, 127, 139, 141, 146,. 

155, 230, 236 
Corinthian gulf, 34, 38, 62 
laxity, 236 
race, 199 

tomb of Oedipus, 132 
tragic choruses, 244 
war (394 b.o.), 230 
women, 182 
Com, ear of, 262 

npspringing of, 244 
Cordnis, the nymph, 232 
Corporate existence, 126 
Gorreggio, 305 

Cos, 150, 224, 232, 286, 320, 368 
medical school of, 232, 251 
Cosmic order, the supreme, 387 
Cosmogony, 116, 204, 317, 349, 362 
early, 162 
materialistic, 369 
of Pherecydes, 206 
rational, 161 
Country, love of, 128, 217 
Courage, 154, 172, 300, 332, 345 
Cow, Uie sacred, 8 

abstinence from flesh of the, 193^ 
Crantor, 374 
Crates, 341, 369 
Cratylus, 319, 342 
Creation, 253 
Creator, the, 379 
' Creed outworn,' 184 
Cremation for burial, 67 
Creon, 285 
Cretan Dorians, 124 
myth, 68, 240 

worship of Idaean Zeus, 189 
Crete, 26, 30, 33, 35, 41, 118, 125^ 
155, 203, 205, 262, 373 
and Delphi, 189 
expedition to, 209 
Phoenicians in, 188 
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€rime, 272, 301 

Crisa, 118, 139 

Critias. 327 

' Critias ' (Plato's), 331 

-Criticism, prepossession in, 333 

Crito, 234, 327, 338, 349, 352 

* Crito ' (Plato's), 837 

€roesus, 34, 39, 143, 168, 183, 184, 

186, 193, 203 
•Cronia festival, 221 
Cronos, 29, 58, 105, 178, 221 
Croton, 156, 161, 165, 183, 208 
Philip of, 133, 136 
medical school of, 233 
Crowns, 139, 163, 171. 179, 220, 223, 

226, 260 
Cruelty, 282, 330 
Colts of the Greek states, 5, 50 

tribal, 198 
Culture, 25, 27, 102, 130, 139, 156-159, 

186, 204, 370, 374, 376 
Cumae, 180 
Curses, 180, 279, 368 
Custom, 4, 17, 71, 314, 326, 329, 378 
ancestral, 154, 185, 316 
burial, 47 

contradictoriness of, 315 
sacredness of, 185 
Scythian, 179, 180 
Spartan, 43 
traditional, 156, 292 
Cybele, 9, 29, 191, 239, 251, 266, 

307 
Cyclades, 44, 130, 140, 220 
Cycles, recurring, 365 
Cyclopes, 87, 97, 192, 253 
Cycnus, 178 
Cylon, 129, 154, 205 
Cymbals, 307 

* Cymbeline,' 234 

Cyme in Aeolia, 53, 103, 109 
Cynics, the, 253, 341, 345, 369 
Cypress tree, 373 

* Cypria,' the, 116, 147, 202 
Cyprian tyrant, Onesilas, 133 

* Cypriote ' syllabary, 235 

Cyprus, 30, 33-36, 65, 155, 193, 234, 
339 
Phoenician settlement at, 188 
Cyrenaeans, the, 181 
Cyrenaic victor, a, 173 
women, 193 
Cyrenaicism, 340, 342 
Cyrene, 26, 39, 42. 139, 156, 169, 176, 
180, 190, 193, 233 

* Cyropaedeia,' the, 339 
Cyrus the Great, 33 
Cythera, 35, 189, 234 
Cythereia, 93 



Daedalus, 36, 65, 111, 345 

Damasias, 154 

Damia, 29, 242 

Danaan civilisation, 25, 84 

Danae and Perseus (Simonides), 202 

Danaides, 83, 42, 50, 255, 257 

Dance, the Bear, 214, 339 
cyclic, 306 
Dorian, 271 
Pyrrhic, 224 

Dante, 76 

Daphne, 83, 49 

Dareicos, the, 156 

Darios, 156, 184, 186,^279, 283 

Darkness, 57, 260, 279 

Darmesteter, M., 349 

Datis, 193, 202, 214 

Dawn, 66, 119. 326 

Days of fasting, 218, 222, 241 
gaiety, 223, 241 
lucky and unlucky, 104 
of preparation, 256, 259 
sacred, 107, 111 

< Dead, Book of the,' 11, 45, 250. 262, 
883 

* Dead man's curse.' the. 244 
Dead, the, 205, 280, 284 

judgment of, 45, 72, 82, 250, 336 

offerings to the, 249, 277 

representations of the, 228, 229 

ritual of the; 250 

spirits of the, 228, 283, 372 

superstition about, 182 

worid of, 56, 71, 85, 229, 250. 

253, 258, 283, 284, 339, 350 
worship of the, 85, 130, 131, 

281 

* De Anima,' 363 

Death, 69, 264, 319, 339, 373 
symbol of, 262 
Epicurean notion of, 370 
exemption from, 84 
existence after, 81, 128, 177, 
248, 250, 251, 253, 258, 263, 
283, 330, 339, 350, 354, 373 
unreality of, 293 
Deceleia, 259 
Deification of man, 48, 182 

of the Ptolemies, 371 
Deities, subordinate, 145, 232, 268 
Deity one, 252 

a universal, 246 
Delian confederacy, 20, 155, 200, 206, 
214 
festival, 46, 116, 117 
league, 286 
race, 193 
Delight in games and sacrifice, 218 
Delium, 337 
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DeloB, 38, 60, 116-118, 140, 193, 198, 
199, 205, 214, 220 
annual mission to, 209 
earthquake at, 187 
Delphi, 11, 24, 28, 30, 35, 49, 102, 
108, 111, 117, 126, 139. 140, 
149, 170, 189, 193, 198, 205, 
214, 242, 270, 350, 372, 374 
Siphnian treasury at, 41 
Delphians the, 117, 186 
Delphic Dionysia, 243 

doctrine, 117, 213 
fable, 35 

oracle, 20, 26, 112, 134, 157, 
183, 197, 227, 267, 306, 323, 
356 
priesthood, 232 
Delphinium, 118 
Delta, the, 86 
Demaratus, 159 
Demarohs, local, 223, 225 
Demeter, 9, 29, 39, 49. 66, 69, 115, 
120, 129, 144, 181, 209, 
265, 269, 272, 278, 298 
Achaia, 190 
Arcadian, 242 
Chthonian, 68 
Cnidian, 190 

consort of lasion, 68, 240 
Zeus, 112, 240 
and Earth, 146 
Eleusinian, 40, 120, 198, 

226 
equine (or black), 40 
Erinnys, 242 
Euchlods, 220 
goddess of grain, 68, 112, 

220, 240 
hymn to, 93, 119, 266-257, 

260 
legend of, 263 
mother of Persephone, 112 
Phigalian, 28 

sorrowing, 190,231,241,260 
worship of, 114, 119, 240- 
242, 254, 279 
Demi-gods, 67, 105, 145 
Democedes, 233 

Democracy, 136, 155, 286, 295, 316 
Democritus, 320, 340, 370 
Demdnax, 157 
Demons, 146, 147, 229, 277 
Demophodn, 119 
Demosthenes, 19 
* De Rep. Lac.,' 44 
Desire, an element of the soul, 353 
(fpoas), 105 

infinity of natural, 244 
and practical wisdom, 362 



Desire, sexual, 236, 350 
Despoina of Lycosura, the, 189 
Destiny, 69, 177, 201, 318 

indefeasible, 85, 136, 186 
Development, internal, 258 
Devotiones, 368 
Dexilaos, monument to, 230 
Dialectic, 339, 345 
Dialogues of Plato, 331, 336, 346 
Diasia, festival of the, 211, 218 
Dictynna, the Cretan, 192 
Didactic poetry, 109, 111 
Diels, Prof., 249 
Dike, goddess of right, 104 
Diogenes, 341, 369 
Diomedes, 61, 64, 68, 78, 82, 89, 116 
Dione, 29, 38, 64, 96, 257 
Dionysia, 208, 218, 226, 243, 269, 289* 
Dionysiac dithyramb, 114 

elements, 261, 263 

influence, 192 

religion, 205 

theatre, 243 

worship, 114, 207, 242, 271,^ 
286 
Dionysus, 9, 28, 30, 49. 68, 79, 111, 
116, 130, 145, 209, 226, 
242, 246, 250, 269, 280, 
309, 355 

and Ariadne, 189 

Cadmeian, 160, 286 

Cretan, 192 

Delphian, 189, 192, 243 

god of trees, 243, 269 

hymns to, 120 

myth of, 271, 310 

ship of. 120. See note 

son of Semele, 269 

a spurious, 266 

suffering, 261 

Theban, 269, 286 

Thracian, 45, 160, 192, 24$ 

Zagreus, 192, 247 
Dioscuri, 30, 159, 209 
Diotima, 364, 372 
DipoUa, the, 51, 226 
DisoipHne, 128, 149, 152, 153, 216, 226, 

338 
Discourse, 313, 322 
Discrepancies, 93, 160 
Disease a divine visitation, 233 

Apollo, healer of, 145. 213, 221 
Dithyramb, 175 

of Dionysus, 114 
Pindaric, 269, 271 
Divination, 24. 266 
Divine action, 198, 298 

and human forms, 231 
beings, 100, 204 
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Divine oompenaation, 807 
energy, 292 
forms humanised, 201 
government, 206 
honours, 67, 136 

to an enemy, 133 
judgment, 279 
Ufe, the, 364 
madness, 311 
maUgnity, 183, 184, 186, 276, 

347 
nature, 204, 246, 268, 275, 292, 

347, 356, 364 
order, 281, 307 
powers, affiliation of, 162 
presences, 182 
protection, 201 
providence, 351, 358 
righteousness, 380 
spirit, 290 
Divinities, blending of distinct, 250, 
268, 278 
new, 325 
Divinity, immanent, 353 
Dodona, 24, 29, 38, 45, 194 

worship of Dione at, 257 

Zeus at, 38, 69, 
257, 282 
Dolphm, 118, 121 
Domestic and patriotic virtues, 86 
life, 308 
piety, 73, 231 
purity, 220, 244, 265 
solemnities, 220 
Doom, or weird, 186 
spirits of, 108 
Dorian colonisation of Sicily, 155 
Hyacinthia, 149 
institutions, 155, 165, 172, 185 
invasion of Achaia, 216 
laws in Sicily, 149 
migration, 102, 103, 148 
race, 138, 140, 142, 149, 173, 

175, 214, 232, 271 
religion, 150 
tradition, 148 
tragic choruses, 211 
Dorieus, 133, 149 
Doris, 137 
Doubt, 303, 331, 348 

and superstition, 313 
of Euripides, 313 
sceptical, 315 
Dove, symbol of Aphrodite, 235 
Draco, 125, 208 
Dragons, 45, 117 
Drama, 155, 263, 271 
Dread goddesses, the, 285 
Dreams, 144, 180, 227, 231, 368 



Drugs, 233 
Dryden, 304 
Duty, 226, 388 

ideal of, 884 

private and pablie, 87 
Dyaos, 29 



Eabth, the, 8, 29, 67, 66. 105, 241, 
252, 278, 318 
and Demeter, 146 
aspects of, 242 
deities of, 216, 241 
good genius of, 229, 233, 234 
mother, 211, 238, 242. 253. 

259, 312 
oracle. 111 

primeval symbol of, 241 
universal sanctity of, 134, 141 
Earthquakes, 187, 242 
Easter, 15, 262 
Eastern tradition, 106 
Eccentric tendencies, 237 
Eclipse, 114, 163, 179 
* Economist ' of Xenophon, the, 339 
Eophantus, 31 
Edtion, 73 

Egesta, the people of, 133 
Egg, the primeval, 247, 248, 250 
Egypt, 9, 11, 14, 27, 31-36, 43. 47, 127, 
157, 160, 190, 239-241, 255. 258, 262, 
268, 270 
Egyptian commerce, 158 
conquerors, 30 
domination, 28 
drug, 99 
influence, 9, 45, 47, 158, 191, 

239-241, 248, 276 
Isis, 144, 167, 181, 241, 250, 

278, 368, 372 
mythology, 246 
orientation, 134 
priests, 47, 158 
race, 82, 127 
religion, 72, 179. 181, 191. 

247, 250, 261 
rites, 34, 249, 265 
tradition, 233 
worship of dead, 130 
Egyptology, 12, 239, 255, 257 
EiUthyia, 61, 66, 356 
EXon, 302 
Elais, 147 

Elea or Velia, 166, 816 
Eleatic Being, the, 167, 845 
logic, 339, 396 
unity, 167 
Electra, 279, 285, 308 
Elegiac poetry, 111, 116 
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Elements, the, 9, 44, 57 
Elements, contradictory, 812 
Eleusinia, the, 208, 218, 254, 257, 
261 
Egyptian origin of, 257 
the lesser and greater, 255 
Eleusinian citadel, 256 

mystac^gne, 269, 351, 381 
mysteries, 29, 120, 129, 
131. 177, 190, 207, 240, 
255, 257, 260, 262, 264, 
266, 272, 297, 350 
myth, 119 

priesthood, 11, 251, 258 
sanctities, 257 
teachers, 347 
Elensinion, the, 257 
Eleusis, 11, 119, 128, 140, 217, 223, 

226, 241, 255, 258, 265, 316, 374 
Eleutherae, 243 
EUs, 28, 44, 55, 68, 151, 266 
Elysian plain, 85, 96, 263, 280 
Emotion, 113, 241, 244, 270, 310 

spiritual, 19, 348 
Empedocles, 156, 166, 818, 335, 365 
Empiricism and imposture, 317 
Emporium, 158 
ipaylfuy, used for sacrificing to heroes, 

9^ffiy to gods, 135 
Endor, Saul at, 130 
Endurance, 99, 172 
Enemies, 112, 349, 380 

huried near together, 133 
Energy, 172, 178, 292, 358, 363, 376 
the ' idea ' of Heraolitus, 167 
England, 195, 288, 377 
Enjoyment of life, Greek, 17, 77 
in religious rites, 218 
transitoriness of, 116 
Enlightenment, 208, 295, 301 
Enquiry, a spirit of, 315 
EnUiusiasm, 294, 384, 887 

temperate, 310, 344 
Envy, 171, 176, 186, 348 
dirine, 183, 300, 347 
(Phthonos), 276 
Enyalios, 66 

Enyo, the war-goddess, 66 
E58* Aethiopian son, 178 
Epaminondas, 144, 263 
Epaphus, 42, 191, 273 
Ephebi, the, 210 
Ephesian territory, 240 
Ephesus, 39, 167, 316 
Epic cycle, the, 284 

poet, 54, 58, 66, 69, 75, 103, 

16X 
poetry, 76, 140, 223, 271, 286 
rhapsody, 128 



Epic tradition, 142 
Epicharmus, 156, 166 
Epictetus, 369, 374 
Epicureans, 341, 367, 370 
Epicurus, 340, 369 
Epidaurus, 146, 232, 243 

medical school of, 288, 251 
Epidemics, 205 
Epigrams, 18, 147, 202 
Epimenides, 126, 129, 205 
Epinikian odes, 136, 169, 172, 176, 

177 
Epione, 234 
Epitaph, 284 
Epiteles, 144 

Eponymous heroes, 181, 185 
Equestrian contest, 224 
Equity, 142, 198, 210, 226, 276, 880 
Er, son of Armenius, 849 
Erebus, 134 

Erechtheum, the, 211, 216, 222 
Erechtheus, 61, 67, 108, 128, 196, 199, 

215, 217, 228, 225, 241 
Eretria, 190 

Erichthonios, 49, 108, 216 
Erinnyes, 66, 82, 128, 244, 266, 278, 

285 
Erinnys (Demeter), 242* 
Eris, 66 

Eros, 115, 146, 844 
Eryx, 43 

Eteo-Butadae, the, 126, 218 
Eteocles, 272, 275, 279 
Eternity, 363 
Ether, the, 262 
Ethical conceptions, three, 154 

doctrine, 188, 248, 817. 841. 
847 

enquiry, 328 

reflection, 66 

tradition, 369 

vocabulary, 80, 99 
* Ethics,' book x. of Aristotle's, 364 

science of, 326, 361 
Ethiopia, 243 
Ethiopians, the, 94 
Etymological interpretation, 18 
Euandria, 224 
Euboea, 34, 112, 156, 243 
Euboeans, the, 214 
Eubulus, 267 
Euclides of Megara, 317, 889, 845 

school of, 340 
Eudorus, 63 
Eudoxus, 10 
Euhemerism, 371 
Eumaeus, 89, 91, 98 
Eumenides, 119, 226, 278 

of Aeschylus, 275, 278 
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Eamolpidae, the, 122, 190, 257,264, 301 
Eomolpus, 131, 251, 257, 264 
Eupatridae, the, 134, 285 
* Euphemia,' in Pindar, 179 
Enphemism, 72, 176, 244 
Eaphorion, 122 
Euphrates, 31 
Eaphrosjne, 173 
Eoripidean drama, 160, 308, 313 
Earipides, 10, 174, 235, 242, 251, 265, 
282, 296, 303-313, 373 

* Bacchanals ' of, 251 
cynicism of, 285 

* Supplices * of, 284 
Earipns, 34 

Europa, 33, 111, 182, 189 
Europe, modern, 236, 372 
Eurotas, the reed-beds of, 112 
Eorybiades, 196 
Euryoleia, 98 
Eurydice, 91 
Eurymachus, 24 

Eorynome, the ocean nymph, 253 
Eurypylus, son of Telephus, 134 
Enrystheus, 96, 143, 308 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 375 
Euthanasia, 234 

of mythology, 313 
Euthyphro, 333, 345 
•Euthyphro,* Plato's, 333, 347 
Evans, Mr. Arthur, 27, 31, 34 
Events for all comers, 224 
Evil, 107, 205, 347, 351 
Evolution, orderlv, 317 
Excellence (dpfri), 171, 178 
Excommunication, 297 
Exegetes, 21 

Existence after death, 177, 248, 283, 
330, 350, 354, 373 
pain of, 370 
Exorcist, 125 
Expediency, 328, 343 
Experience outgrowing traditions, 209 

and reflection, 289 
Expiation through blood of swine, 129 
Extravagances, 319 
Ezra, age of, 12 



Fables, 35, 109, 194, 305, 347, 376 
Faction, 154, 178, 279, 300, 301 
Faggots, fresh, 227 
Fairyland of imagination, 87 
Faith, 169, 300, 313 

and unbelief, 296 

healing, 233, 368 
Faithfulness, 99, 177, 3ll 
Fallacy, curious, 296 
Falsehood, 346, 347 



Families, great, 123, 134, 171, 175,. 
203, 228, 284, 301 
old, 125, 266 
priestly, 315 
Family, the, 84, 98. 122, 131, 150, 
212, 228, 270 
code of law, 125 
life, 199, 228 
solidarity of, 98, 178 
tradition of the, 284 
worships, 128, 218 
Fanaticism, 237, 295, 298 
Fancy, 129, 233, 315, 322 
poetical, 305 
Pythagorean, 317 
FamelPs * Cults of Greek States,* 5, 50 
Fasting, 218, 222, 241, 256, 260 
Fatality, divinely caused, 187 
Fate, 56, 69, 100. 146, 172, 186, 273„ 

281, 307 
Fates, the, 119 
* Faust,' 354, 379 
Fawn skin, the, 307 
Fear, 71, 115, 193, 218, 276, 303 
Feast, 139, 220, 231, 241 
Feelings, human, magnified, 59 
Feminine, the eternal, 29 
FertiUty, 279 

of the race, 298 
Festivals, 140, 218, 224-226, 256. 356 
the Cronia, 221 
Delian, 46, 116 
Diasia, 211, 218 
Dionysia, 199, 208, 218, 226, 

243, 269, 286 
Eleusinia, 208, 218, 254-257, 

258, 261 
great, 198 

Hyacinthia, 15, 149, 151 
Lenaea, 269 
Panathenaea, 155, 199, 208, 

219, 221, 223, 224, 257 
Plynteria, 218, 322 
Pyanepsia, 221 
Thargelia, 199, 218, 219, 220 
Thesmophorla, 34, 49, 218, 

239, 242, 254, 257 
village, 49, 69, 128, 192, 255, 

258, 266, 271 
vintage, 192 
Fielding, 377 
Fight, sham, 256 
Figs, 221 

Fin de sUcle, 296, 304 
Fire, element of Heraclitus, 167 
god of, 216, 227 
ordeal by, 144 

sacred, 43,. 131, 199, 211, 252, 
256, 272, 318 
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First-fruits. 221. 226 

Fish, a forbidden aliment, 260 

gods. 108 
Flaxman, 288 
Flight personified. 66 
Flute, 191, 220, 222-224, 243, 270. 307 
Folk-lore, 50, 144, 207, 214 
Folly, 329, 357 
Foot-races, 219, 224 
Foreign deities. 181. 243, 368 

influence, 41, 49, 158, 191, 
194, 204, 211. 238,242,245, 
257, 368 
travel, 316 
Foreigners, 236, 259, 286, 295 

exclusion of, 140, 150 
Forest, the, 44 
Forethought, 154 

Forgetfulness, the waters of, 262, 293 
Forks, five-pronged, 91 
Form stamped upon substance, 168 
Formalism, 317, 368 
Forms, perfect, 219, 288, 345 

religious, 249 
Formula, the mystic, 260 
Formularies, outworn, 289 
Fortifications, walled, 124 
Fortitude, 154 
Fortune. 146, 172, 268, 307 
Forward liberal movement, 175 
Foucart, 33, 241, 246, 255-259, 261 
Founder of a colony, the, 131, 265 
Four hundred, the, 285 
Frankfort, the diet of, 140 
Frankincense, 226 
Frazer's * Pausanias,' 50 
Free development, period of, 150 
Freedom, 115, 198, 276, 288, 292, 306 
Freeman's * History of Sicily,* 156 
French Revolution, the, 295 
Friendship, 212, 332 
FrivoHty, 376 
Frobisher, 195 

Fruitfulness, the blessing of, 258 
Fruit-trees, 244 
Fulness and emptiness, 320 
Fumigation with sulphur, 129 
Funeral rites, 65, 138, 153, 218, 228, 

231, 359, 373, 381 
Furies, the, 82, 128, 142, 278 
Future state, 81, 128, 25Q, 253, 258, 

263, 264, 338, 350, 373 



Gades, 34, 188 
Galen, 370 
Gamaliel, 374 

Games, public, 26, 102, 136-138, 149, 
157, 170, 218, 267 



Ganymede, 67 
Gathas, the, 51 
Gela, 181 
Gelon, 192 

Generalisations, 6, 300 
Genesis x., 35 
Gentile sacrifices, 375 
Geography, 85, 87 
Gephyreans, 190, 231, 241, 257 
Germany, 140. 288 
Geryon, the oxen of, 108, 138 
Getae, the. 181 
Ghost of Darius, 280 

Meleager, 203 
Patroclus, 71 
Ghosts. 71, 85, 227-229, 280 
Giants, 172, 222 
Gifford. Lord. 4 
Giotto, 305 

Girls consecrated to Artemis. 214 
Glaucon. 344 

Glaucon's city of pigs, 341 
Glaucus and the Delphic oracle, 183 
Gloom, the region of. 134 
Glory, 109 

Gnomic movement, the, 162 
Goats, sacrifice of, 214, 215, 259, 260 
God, 274-277, 281, 300, 317, 331, 347, 
356, 364, 365, 381, 383 
author of confusion, 276 
a city of, 367 

communion with, 136, 219 
generalised use of words for, 183 
nature of, 351 
new definition of, 14, 385 
one, 292, 300 
supremacy of, 293, 347 
truce of, 139 
will of, 326 
within, 367, 369 
Goddess, god and, 28, 257 

matriarchal, 59, 191 
of war, 66 

of the world below, 240 
Goddesses, great, 29, 39, 120, 144, 242 
Gods, the, 47, 104, 218, 287, 292, 298, 
306, 314, 325, 339, 350, 358 
ancestral, 277 
anger of, 23, 204-206, 238, 353, 

370 
envy of the, 183, 276, 300, 347 
of former days, 131 
greater. Ill, 146, 198 
immorality among, 347 
mother of, 239, 306 
of national wprship, 356 
of popular worship, 371 
personality of the, 348 
plurality of, 293 
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Gk>d8, presence of, 224 
wmof,66 

worship of, 135, 326 
Goethe, 303, 377. See * Faust * 
Gold, 105 

the child of Zeus, 179 
plates, 245, 262 
Golden sheen, 117 
Goldsmith, the, 55, 377 
Gompertz, Dr. Theodor, 340 
Good, the, 112, 117, 281, 338, 349, 359 
absolute, 365 

and evU, 272, 273, 281, 362 
the highest, 332 
the idea of, 348 
human, 339, 845 
Goodness, 112, 275, 314, 326, 329, 334, 

343-346 
Gorgias, 208, 314, 315, 325, 334 
*Gorgias ' (Plato's), 343, 354 
Gorgo, 306 
Gorgon head, 49, 217 
Gortyn, 74, 125 
Gospel, the, 276 
Government, 7, 286, 385 
Graces, the, 15, 30, 59, 93, 111-113, 

118, 173, 211, 259, 307 
Graeco-Egyptian mysteries, 368 
Graeco-Roman world, 378 
Grain, 220, 222 

goddess of, 68, 112, 220, 240 
Grasshoppers, 363 
Graves of heroes, 207 
Great and wise of former ages, 230 
Greece, 255, 374 

central, 131, 156, 161, 191, 283, 

350 
mainland of, 155, 197, 231 
Greek art, 19, 379 

culture, 27, 155-159, 169, 186, 
194, 204, 361, 370, 374, 377, 
381 
enjoyment of life, 17 
euphemism, 176 
genius, 127, 169, 197, 200 
imagination, 152, 283 
independence, 187, 201 
moderation, 19, 89, 110, 171, 

194, 228, 288, 359 
mythology, 16, 93, 107, 138, 

158, 169, 180, 231 
reserve, 87 
sensuality, 21 
spirit, 17, 127, 188, 192, 212, 

238, 242 
unity, 139, 198 
world, 129, 180, 354, 368 
Griffon, 31, 41 
Grosser elements, 271 



Grote, Mr., 333, 235 

Growth from chaos to cosmos, 273 

continuous, 17 

and decay, 168 
Guido, 805 

Guilty person, the, 279 
Gymnasiarchs, 224 
Gynmastic contest, the, 224 



Hades, 4, 58, 65, 72, 95, 108, 112, 

120, 192, 248, 283, ^12, 351, 371 
Hagnon, 132, 136 
Hair, cutting off the, 92 
Half-bake, the demon, 147 

breeds, Egyptian and Greek, 158 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, 192 
Hands, grasping of, 229 
Happiness and wealth, 319 
Harmodius, 190, 286 
Harmonia, 118 
Harmonides, 62 
Harmony, 162, 165, 317 

of human life, 323 
and rhythm, 349 
Harpy, 41, 94, 95 
Harvest, 219, 221, 229, 244, 298 
Hatch, Dr., 2 
Hate, 318 

Hathor, the Egyptian, 59, 190 
Health, personified, 145, 216, 234 
Hearth, the, 120, 122, 227 
family, 30, 110 
goddess of, 119 
religion of, 37, 326 
sacred fire of, 43, 256, 258 
of the state, 212 
Heathenism, 375, 376, 378, 384 
Heaven, 252, 263, 318, 365 
Hebe, 96, 118, 136 
culture, 380 
Hebrew Jahve, 380, 382 

meat-offering, 226 

prophecy, 3, 16, 278, 374, 

377 
prophets, 163, 293, 36B 
religion, 130 
Hebrews, the, 12, 21, 281, 377, 383 
captivity of, 16, 380 
epistle to the, 311 
Hecataeus of Miletus, 116, 158 
Hecate, 119, 215, 256 
Hecatomb, the, 222, 225 
Hecatombaeon, 221, 222 
Hector, 24, 56, 60, 76, 89, 139, 185 
Hecuba, 61, 313 
Hedonism, 340, 376 
Hegel, 291 
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Hegesistratos, a Telliad ,266 
Heifers, 91, 223, 225, 273 
Helen, 64, 75, 98, 99. 141, 160. 174 
brothers of, 174, 189, 209 
daughter of Zeus and Nemesis, 
202 
' Helena * of Euripides, ohoral ode, 
306 
Cretan touch in, 307 
Helenus, 72 
Helice, 62 

Helicon, mt., 103, 110, 111 
Helios, 220 

Hellas, 5, 11, 16, 27, 34, 40, 65, 67, 
102, 108, 113, 141, 146, 149, 
153, 168, 174, 186, 195, 198, 
206, 210, 227, 256, 263, 266, 
270, 295, 297, 300, 342, 370, 
374, 380 
central, 103, 113, 153, 181 
common divinities of, 198 
greater, 160, 161, 180 
peoples of, 138 
prehistoric, 43 
proper, 112, 126, 227 
silver age in, 372 
Hellenes, the, 131-141, 174, 191, 197, 
203,211,239,267,348 
and barbarians, 311, 355 
Hellenic. See Greek. 
Hellenism, 2, 384 

against barbarism, 57 
Hellespont, the, 184, 200, 276 
Helots, the, 143, 148, 150 
Hephaestus, 30, 65, 69, 93, 114, 209, 

211, 216, 356 
author of Attic race, 227 
Hera, 29, 42, 49, 58, 64, 69, 78, 87, 96, 
108, 122, 146, 171, 191, 209 
Argive, 59, 141, 145, 183, 239 
sacred marriage of, 238, 239 
Samian, 239 
temples of, 145, 194 
HeraoUdae, the, 135, 139, 142, 286 
Heraclitean doctrine, 314, 345, 369 
Heraclitus, 79, 107, 116, 128, 163, 187, 

208, 292-294, 313, 319, 340 
Heraeum, the, 143 

Herakles, 30, 36, 67. 86, 95, 111, 136- 
138, 159, 170, 199, 209, 
271, 281, 308 
the choice of, 316 
labours of, 138, 142, 288 
legend of, 108, 148, 203 
shield of, 106, 108, 109 
temples of, 163, 190, 210 
Theban, 189 
Heralds, 55, 72, 93, 184, 186, 260 
Hereditary, 136, 279 



Heretics, three classes of, in Plato, 35, 

361 
Hermae, mutilation of the, 218, 298 
Hermann, 246 

Hermes, 14, 18, 30, 63, 92-94, 118, 209, 
218, 259, 288 
breeze of morning, 119 
conductor of souls, 218 
guardian of boundaries, 218 
hymn to, 118 
Trismegistus, 367 
Hero, a national, 131 

worship, 82, 86, 89, 96, 130-136, 
204, 226, 280, 283, 381 
Herodotus, 9, 11, 15, 20, 25, 34-39, 
66, 82, 108, 125, 130, 
133, 137, 143, 149, 158, 
164-172, 180-183, 186- 
190, 192, 197, 206, 240, 
244, 248, 251, 255, 257, 
261, 264, 275, 278, 310, 
347, 381 
Book ii.. 136, 169, 179, 186 
Book iu., 183, 186 
Book iv., 156 
Book vi., 183, 229 
Book vii., 153, 185, 186, 266 
Book ix., 282 
Heroes, 66, 277, 357, 374 
AUienian, 201 
degraded gods, 136 
divinity of, 108, 203 
eponymous, 123, 131, 134, 227 
local, 132, 135, 226 
temple looking west, 134 
tombs of, 207 
i wicked, 227 

Heroic age, 25, 64, 81, 84, 106, 131, 
240, 271. 286, 350 
honours. 136 
legend. 174 
world. 105 
Hesiod, 10, 58. 102-111, 116, 124, 161, 
166, 205, 238. 247. 277, 284 

* Theogony ' of. 4. 106. 108, 111, 
115, 162, 247 

* Works and Days » of, 104, 107, 
111. 360, 369, 386 

Hesiodic demi-gods, 105 

poetry, 109, 113, 204, 232,246 

theology, 107, 264 
Hesperides, the garden of the, 138 
Hestia, 30, 43, 119. 212, 312, 366 
Hexameter verse. 246 
Hiero, 176, 179 

Hierophants. 267. 259-262, 266 
High-altar, 122 

priestess. 259 
HiUel, 374 
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Himera, 192, 195 
Hindustan, the north of, 163 
HipparohuB, 190, 317, 370 
PUto's, 218 
Hippias, 182, 302, 316, 333 
Hippocrates of Cos, 165, 233, 320, 370 

son of ApoUodoruB, 333 
Hippolytus, 234 
HipponiouB, 187, 333 
Historical times, 132, 217, 222, 239 
Hittite power, 27, 31, 32 
Hogarth, Mr., 235 

Holiness, 253, 305, 307, 328, 332, 344 
Home, 86, 200 

sacrednesB of, 84, 199, 226, 227, 
308 
Homer, 10-12, 59, 62, 65, 67, 69-76, 
78, 81, 83, 91, 99, 105, 108- 
110, 113, 116, 121, 129-131, 
144, 146, 154, 166, 176, 192, 
205, 207, 215, 219, 225, 231, 
239, 245, 250, 258, 267, 275, 
280, 284, 288, 291, 347, 380 
the divine in, 21, 75 
Homeric canon, 207 

civilisation, 68 

conception of Hades, 65, 70 

cosmogony, 164 

hymns, 43, 93, 106, 116, 118, 

119, 120, 255-257, 260 
inconsistency, 56, 64, 77, 84, 

100, 318 
poems, 27, 34, 53, 103, 109, 
115,128,185,204,238,381 
rhapsodies, 208 
theology, 57, 207 
times, 120, 141 
Trinity, 60 
world, 74 
Homeridae, 116 
Homicide, 74, 129, 142, 217 
Homonculus (Goethe's), 377 
Honey, 221, 226, 279 
Honour, 357 

(odi^s), 109 
to forefathers, 280 
Hope, 113, 145, 171, 365 
Horace, 100, 340, 371 
Horses of Agamemnon, 138, 153 
the giver of, 216 
white, 180 
winged, 353 
Hospitality, 80, 92, 98, 178, 212 
Hospitals, modem, anticipated, 233 
Hours, the, 118, 171, 220, 270 
Household, 227, 228 

the head of the, 92 
solidarity of the, 231 
unity of the, 213 



Hooses, legends of great, 95 
Human calamities, 276 

nature, 290, 300 

perfections, 219 

sympathy, 302 

will, the, 276 
Humanism, 379 

Humanity, 247, 287, 306. 308, 874 
Hume, 371 
Humour, 118, 336 
Hunting, 49, 55 

Husbandry, the blessings of, 261 
Hyacinthia, the, 15, 149, 151 
Hyades, 45 

Hygieia, 216, 223, 232, 234 
Hyperboreans, the, 38, 194 
Hyperion, 66 
Hypocrisy, 254 
Hysterical frenzy, 205, 310 



Iacchub, 192, 257, 259, 260 
mystic song of, 190 
and Zagreus, 261 
lambe, 256 
lamidae, 266 
lapetus, 58, 106 

lasion, Demeter wife of, 68, 240 
laso, 234 
Iberians, 193 
Ibycus, 156, 160 
Icaria, 226, 243 
loarius, the mythical, 243 
Ida, 78 

Idaean nymphs, heights of the, 307 
Idaei Dactyli, 136 
Idas, 79, 133 

Idea and the phenomenon, the, 346 
Ideal blended with the real, 20 
the human, 289 
legendar]< 136 
loftier, 188 
a lost, 109 
nobleness, 285 
permanence of the, 345 
Idealism, 48, 201 
Ideas, the doctrine of, 345 

Spartan, 152 
Idleness, 110 
Idol, 375 

Ignorance, 328, 329, 335 
lUad, the, 11, 63-66, 69, 79, 81-89, 93- 
96, 103, 109, 116, 138, 140, 
151, 154, 206, 215, 301, 
377 
Book i., 62, 70, 73, 161 
Book iii., 97, 174 
Book v., 63, 64, 69, 108 
Book vi., 68, 96 
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Iliad, the, Book vii., 68 

Book viii., 63, 77 
Book ix., 60, 68, 70, 151 
Book xi., 67, 68, 72, 85 
Book xii., 77 
Book xiii., 77 
Book xiv., 63, 68, 107 
Book xvi., 63 
Book xviii., 65, 106 
Book xxiii., 63 
Book xxiv., 24, 63, 185 
IlissuB, the, 182, 201 
Illmnination, 260 
Ulnsion, 2 
Images, 49, 132 

Imagination, 125, 128, 161, 291, 313 
fairyland of, 87 
ghoulish, 108 
Greek, 152, 283 
popular, 133 
Immortality, 96, 119, 166, 176. 244, 

264, 316, 330, 336-350, 
351, 380 
amongst gods, 347 
Orphic belief in, 253 
partial, 174 
Immortals, the, 118, 124 
Impersonality, 348, 362 
Impersonations, live, 262 
Impiety, 276, 298, 301, 347, 350 
laws against, 297 
sceptical, 373 
Impressions, 125, 263 
Inability, god of, 146 
man's, 348 
Inanimate instrument, trial of, 51 

objects, 6, 144 
Incantations, 283 
Inoense, 357 

Inconsistencies, 56, 109, 282, 306 
Independence of Perioeci, 150 
Indian self-tormentor, the, 249 
Indignation, savage, 114 
Individual character and energy, 156 

impulse, 164 
Individualism, 341, 344 
Indo-Qermanic, 27, 37 
Indolence, 179 
Induction, an original, 321 
Indulgences, 351 
Indus, 198 

Industry, 102, 109, 112, 122 
Infinity, 168 
Inheritance, 37 
Inhumanity, 377 
Initiated, the, 269 
Initiation, 251, 260, 264, 373 
Injustice, 330 
Ino, 86 



Inscriptions, 74, 202, 222, 230, 233, 

237, 239, 250, 259, 262, 303, 374 
Insecurity, 116 
Inspiration, 194, 334 
Integrity, 343 

Intellect, force of, 113, 293, 311, 383 
Intercourse, 140, 192, 235, 334 

commercial, 188 
Invasions, 297 
Invisible world, the, 71 
lo, the heifer, 40, 144, 182, 190, 273 
Ion (in Euripides), 306 
» Ion ' (Plato's), 310 
Ionia, 24, 85, 103, 156, 168, 204, 208, 

214, 286, 291 
Ionian allies of Athens, 208 
Apaturia, 131 
pessimism, 168, 184 
philosophers, 276, 295, 318 
physiology, 164, 320 
poetry, 115 

race, 88, 94, 102, 140, 155, 
228, 240, 255, 257, 283, 318, 
320 
revolt, 115 
sea, 27, 34 

seaboard, 113, 115, 117 
settlements, 85, 286 
Iris, 66, 93 
Iron, 105, 150 
Irony, 79, 88, 310, 361 
Isagoras, the family of, 231 
Isaiah, 383 
Ischomachus, 339 
Ishtar, the Babylonian, 14, 142 
Isis, 144, 157, 181, 241, 250, 278 
at Gyrene, 193 
and Osiris, 372 
and Serapis, 368 
Islanders, 41, 88, 115 

South Sea, 28 
Islands of the Aegaean, 41, 113, 188 
Blest, 178, 231, 256, 258, 
280, 283 
Isocrates, 141, 236, 316 
Italy, 85, 124, 156, 161, 166, 316, 
373 
Dorian laws in, 149 
of the Renaissance, 18, 305 
Ithaca, 97 

Ithome, the heights of, 143 
Ivy, 307 



Jahve of the Hebrews, 380, 382 
Javan, the sons of, 35 
Jerusalem, 33, 201 
Jews, the, 42, 311 {see Hebrews) 
Job, the Book of, 273 
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Johnson, 377 

* Rftsselas/ 88 
Jowett, Professor, 9, 300, 349, 378, 380 
Joyousness, 7, 109, 199, 218, 220, 224, 

256, 269 
Judaism, 375, 384 
Judgment, 320 

of the dead, 72, 82, 250, 336 
Divine, 281 
place of, 72 
Jurisdiction, modification of, 154 
Justice, 104, 112, 130, 198, 277, 281, 
299, 311, 328, 344, 356-359 
and equity, civic, 279 
and expediency, 296, 343 
daughter of Zeus, 183, 380 
(iimi), the idea of, 80, 84, 109, 

154, 216, 343 
divinity of, 3, 206 
executors of, Erinnyes, 244 
temple of, 312 

universal sanctity of supreme, 
134 



Ea, the Egyptian, 130, 250 

Eadesh, battle of, 32 

Kenyon, F. G., 202 

Edres, the, 108 

Edto, 108 

Ehabiri, 32 

Eine without blemish, 225 

Eing, the, 55 

Eings, heroic, 102 

Eingship, 179 

Enighthood, patrons of Athenian, 142, 
217 

* Enow thyself,' 325 

Enowledge, 323, 326, 332, 346, 354, 361, 
366, 380, 383, 385 
eternity of (Plato), 352 
Sooratic ideal of, 328 

Eommos, 283 

Eronos, 43, 107, 253 

Eypris, 65 



Labdaous, horrors of the house of, 286 
Laoedaemon, 64, 129, 153, 162, 175 
Lacedaemonian Athenas, 142 

citizenship, 266 
constitution, 148 
Ephors, 146 
race, 132, 148 
Laches, 332 

Laoonia, 34, 54, 95, 144, 150, 209, 229 
Laconian culture, 149 

institutions, 149 
women, 141, 149 



Laconian worship, 153, 189 

Ladike, a Cyrenean princeas 193 

Laertes, 98 

Laestrygones, 87, 97 

Laius, the fatal son of, 179 

Lakiad, 122 

Lamentations, formal, 228 

Lampon of Aegina, 282 

Landslips, 108 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, 4, 11 

Laomedon, 60 

Lapith and Centaur, 289 

* Laputa,' Swift's, 88 

Latin culture, 130 

literature, 371 
Latona, 60, 63, 79, 118 
Law, 123, 293. 343, 356, 378 

ancestral, 158, 315 

conception of, 154, 185, 216 

criminal, 74 

divine, 293, 301, 357 

eternal, 284 

of marriage, Ac, 149 

y6fios, king of all, 82, 172, 185 

obedience to, 152, 330, 356, 367 

and the prophets, 374 

universal, 185, 293, 319 
Law-guardians, 356 

»Laws,* Plato's, 43, 51, 76, 135, 177, 
276, 331, 337, 350-352, 354-356, 372. 
381 
Leaf, Mr. Walter, 56, 68 
Learning, 176 
Leda, the sons of, 97 
Legend and mythology, 182 
rooted in ritual, 146 
Legislator, 123, 126,186,207, 303,356 
Leighton, Archbishop, 383 
Lemnos, 36, 65, 239, 281, 285 
Lenaea, spring festival of the, 269 
Lenormant, F., 246, 259, 261 
Leon, 327 
Leonidas, 201 
Leontini in Italy, 314 
Leotychides, 143 
Lema, 242 
Lesbian paean, 115 
Lesbos, Terpander of, 240 
Lesches, 116 
Lesser Iliad, 116 
Lessing, 377 

Leucippus, 319, 364, 365, 370 
Leucothea, 86 
Levant, the, 34, 239 
Libations, 90, 92, 226, 279, 283 
Liberality, 178 
Liberty, 226, 382 
Libya, 9, 27, 34, 35, 151 note 
Libyan infusion, 36 
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Libyan race, 157, 193 

water deity, 142 
Licence, 236, 350, 376 

of spring festival, 244 
Life, 320 

animal, 166 

a happy, 277 

and death, successions of, 359 

civic, 814, 324, 367 

the ascetic, 310 

married, 258 

principles of, 332, 335 

secret of homan, 290 

the perfect, 367, 381 

philosophic, 364, 366 

worth living, the only, 344 
Light, 67 

darkness, 106 
god of, 8, 214 
Limitation of the human lot, 172, 246 

infinite, 349 
Lindus in Rhodes, 162, 255 
Linus-song, 45 
Lion, 8, 10 

of Nemea, 138 
Lions, Gulf of, 43 
Lions of Bhea, 239 

Thracian, 187 
Literalism, 200, 236 
Literature, 140, 152, 156 
Little Aeneid, book xxii., 62 
Living, the, 359 
Livy, xiv., 28, 287 
Lobeck, 28, 214, 245 
Local competitions, 139 

deities, 141, 208, 212, 232, 267 
legends, 117, 208 
worships, 144, 151, 226 
Locomotion, 366 
Locri Epizephyrii, 124 
Logic, 291, 293, 315, 325, 329, 339- 

341, 362 
Logomachy, 315 
Lohengrin, 305 
Lot, consecration of the, 356 
Lotaa flower, 229 
Loordes, 233 
Love, 114, 146, 235, 353, 372 

and hate, 318 

of country, 182, 275, 302 

of goodness, 380 

of knowledge, 162 

personified, 145, 211 

philosophic, 844 

two forms of, 235 
Lacian, 371 

Lucky and anlaoky days, 104 
Lucretius, 370 
Luxury, growth of, 115 



Lycaeus, Mt., 103 
Lycia, 45, 48, 117 
Lycian hills, 215 

race, 33, 60 
Lycosura, Despoina of, 189 
Lycurgus, 30, 68, 79, 124, 192, 269 
Lydian race, 181 

singer, 149 

supremacy, 116 
Lynceus, tomb of, 133 
Lyre, 118, 151, 165, 222, 230, 253 
Lyric contests, 219, 220, 223, 225 

poetry, 111, 113, 115, 128, 140, 

160, 164, 188, 220, 223, 284 
Lysias, 308 
* Lysis,' 332 



Maass, E., 246 
Macedonian kings, 201 

period, 141, 437 
race, 309 
Maohaon, son of Asclepius, 184, 231 
Madness, divine, 311 
Maeonia, 117 
Magian prayers, 186 
Magic of Athena in the Odyssey, 89 
Magistrates, 154, 223 
Magna Graecia, 156, 163-166, 206, 208, 

262, 291, 818 
Mahomedanism, 384 
Maidens, 222, 225, 272, 275 
Greek captive, 306 
servants, 89, 98 
Maine's, Sir H., * Ancient Law,' 185 
Male and female power, 28, 38, 59 
Malea, Cape, 95 
Maliac Gulf, 141 

Malignity of the gods, 276. See Gods. 
Man, the bad, 277 
creation of, 216 
deification of, 48, 182, 371 
perfected, 264 
primitive, 6 
the good, 277 
Manes, propitiation of the, 130, 227 
Manners, corruption of, 236 
Mantinea, 29, 157 
' Manual ' of Epictetus, 369 
Manufacture of iron, 150 
Marathon, 137, 153, 170, 195-197, 199, 
201, 206, 210, 268 
annual games at, 170 
spoils of, 215 
Mardonius, 15, 48, 133, 193 
Mare, the mythological, 94 
Mariners, patrons of, 209 
Marriage customs, 34, 37, 49 

of Zeus and Demeter, 256, 261 
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Marriage of Zeus and Hera, 238 
Marsyas, the flutes of, 243 
Mater Dolorosa, 256 
Mathematical science, 370 
Matriarchal goddess, 59, 191 
government, 45 
Mausoleum in Lyoia, 48 
Maxims, 110, 129, 183, 186 
Meal, baskets of, 222 

sprinkling the, 91 
Measure, 82, 152, 165, 168, 317, 334, 
344 
and symmetry, 349 
Mechanics, 320 

Mede, the, 33, 108, 174, 196, 199, 206 
Medea, 182 

Medicine, the science of, 317, 370 
Medicine-man, the, 125, 270 
Mediterranean, 32, 36, 48, 163, 188 
Medusa, 217 
Megacles, 170, 175 
Megara, 111, 140 
Megareus, 123 
Megarianism, 342 
Megarians, the, 341, 345 
Melampus, 205, 270, 310 
Melancholy, 179, 244 
Melanippus, worship of, 132 
Melanthius, 98 
Meleager, 137, 203 
Melicertes, 111 
Melissus, 319 
Melkarth, 137 
Melodrama, 303, 305 
Melos, 377 
Membliareus, 35 
Memnon, 66 

* Memorabilia,' the, 331 
« Memoriam, In,* 377 
Memory personified, 173 

well-spring of, 262, 373 
Memphis, the priests of, 11, 159, 192 
Menander, 114, 174 
Menelaus, 58, 63, 81, 86, 95-98, 160 
Meno, 334 

* Meno,' Plato's, 265, 334 
Menoeceus, 123 
Mentor, 89, 99 

Menzies, Professor Alan, 237 

Merchandise, 156 

Mercy, 173, 275 

Merope, 40 

Mesopotamia, 36, 188 

Messene, 143, 144, 265 

Messenia, 148, 232, 265 

Messenian chieftains, 141 
exiles, 143 
wars, 103, 143, 150 

Metaneira, 119, 260 



Metaphors, 108 

Metaphysical speculation, 361, 371 

* Metaphysics ' (Aristotle's), 364 
Metempsychosis, 166, 248, 250 

* Meteorology.' 324 
Metis (wisdom), 107, 112 
Metopes, 142, 217, 288 
Metr6on, 239 

Meyer, Edward, 117 

MUetus, 31, 85, 88, 116, 117, 126, 181. 
193, 198, 203, 205, 220, 265, 257, 
316 
Military cordon, 151 

exigencies, 144 
Milk, 279 
Miltiades, 196, 201 

son of, 193 
Milton, 55, 76, 172, 303, 305, 367 
Mimnermus, 115, 116 
Mind, 322, 343, 347, 361 

cause of all things, 347 
eternity of, 354 

stamp^ upon the elements, 168 
the universal, 322, 351 
Minerva and centaur, Botticelli's, 31 
Ministers of holy shrines, 55 
Minos, 31, 33, 35, 159, 189, 240 
judge of the dead, 96 
legendary fleet of, 41 
Minstrel, the, 102, 106, 109, 140 
Minyan colonies, 156 
Misery, 114, 118, 176, 370 
Missionary spirit, 265 
Mixture of race, 155, 159 
Moderation, 19, 89, 110, 171, 194, 228. 
359 
disguise for weakness, 300 
law of, 275 
Modern science and philosophy, 167 
Moira, 70 

' Monarch,' a Coan title, 286 
Monogamy, 308 
Monotheism, 198, 295 
Montaigne, 307 
Monuments, 47, 228-231, 245 
Moon, the, 201, 215, 252 
Moral maxims, 110 

Morality, 129, 315-317, 338, 350, 362. 
367. 377 
growth of, 102, 156 
Olympian, 166 
Platonic, 317, 349 
traditional, 315 
More's * Utopia,' 88 
Mosychlus, the Lemnian volcano, 65 
Mother, the great, 251 
Motion, 167, 314, 352 
primary, 365 
and transience, 314 
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Itfoimtains, creation of the, 258 
** Mooming ' Laoian's essay on, 873 
MiiUer, Otfried, 150 
Mare, Colonel, 75 
Murray, Professor A. S., 31 
Mnsaeus, son of Orpheus, 246, 251 
Muses, the, 30, 58, 59, 103, 109, 111, 
115, 118, 307 
the Cean, 137, 203 
Music, 149, 191, 243, 271, 813, 323 

foundation of science of, 165 
Musical contest, 228 
Musicians, 219, 222, 225 
Mutilation of the Hermae, 218, 298 
Mycale, 195 
Mycenae, 34, 46, 53, 68, 95, 126, 140 

lion gate of, 10 
Mycenaean art, 47, 49 
culture, 102 
period, 41, 126 
Myrmidons at Troy, the, 67 
Myron of Athens, 287 
Myrtle, 260, 264 
Mysia, 133 
Myson of Ch^e, 162 
Mystae, the, 256, 259, 262, 264 
Mystagogue, 260, 269, 351, 381 
Mysteries, 120, 126, 131, 177, 190, 199, 
207, 238, 264, 266, 272, 284, 297, 
328,350,368,373 
Mysticism, 19, 128, 169, 186, 206, 233, 
249, 257, 263, 316, 382 
Orphic, 248, 249, 348, 351 
Mythological fancy, 280, 376 
geography, 88 
innovations, 160, 204, 
213, 237, 251 
Mythology, 21, 68, 82, 105, 128, 160, 
164, 167, 273, 291, 810, 
315, 347, 356, 372 
allegorisation of, 367 
and folk-lore, 79 
and philosophy, 162 
and ritual, 145, 161 
chaos of, 146, 204 
early, 105, 206, 207 
Egyptian, 245 
Greek, 16, 93, 107, 108, 
138, 158, 169, 180, 231 
in Iliad and Odyssey, 89 
new, 191, 246, 264 
old, 201, 348 
solar, 9, 119 
Mythopoeic faculty, 66 

spirit in Pindar, 173 



Names, curious, 147 

personification of divine, 15 



Names, resemblance of, 157 
Nasamdnes, 181 
National liberty, 197 

life, 57, 198, 212 
religion, 237 
spirit, 206, 368 
Native genius, 125, 176 

worships. 111, 216 
Natural phenomena, 183, 318 

* Beligion,' essay on, 378 
Naturalism, 108 
Naturalist hypothesis, 385 
Nature, 72, 320, 341, 365, 385 

deities, 39, 57, 111, 173, 211, 

214, 234 
divine, 204, 246, 268, 275, 292, 

312, 347, 356, 364 
human, 290, 300 
philosophy of * Timaeus,* 355 
worship, 7, 59, 68 
Naucratis, 33, 49, 158, 191 
Naupactus, 143, 374 
Nausicaa, 87 
Nausithoos, 94 
Navigation, 87, 158 
Naxos, 41, 192, 243, 251 
Nebuchadnezzar, 33 
Necessity, 146, 295, 297, 313 
Necho, 33, 130, 181, 193 
Negative dialectic of Plato, 370 
Neit, 15, 142 
Nekyia, 97 
Neleid, 85 

sons of Codrus, 102, 123, 257 
Neleus, 94 
Nemean games, 139 
lion, 138 

Pindar's odes, 170, 172 
Nemesis, 81, 184, 268, 276, 356 
Aeschylean, 275 
at Khamnus, 202 
Neolithic age, 4, 43, 65 
Neopagan doctrines, 376 
Neoplatonist, the, 341, 371 
Nereides, 50 
Nestor, 67, 82, 90, 97 
New conception of divine nature, 246 
thoughts in old forms, 201, 289 
Newman, John Henry, 383 
{ Newton, Sir Charles, 288 
John, Rev., 379 
I Nicias, 299, 332 
i Nietsche, 271 
Night, 107, 110, 252, 364 

festival, the, 224 
Nikauder of Colophon, 236 
NficT}, goddess of victory, 216, 223 
Nile, 120, 158, 187 
Nineveh, fall of, 33 
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Niobe, 30, 61 

Noblesse oblige^ 135 

Koemon, 24 

Nomad herdsmen, 244 

Nomos — law and custom in one, 185 

* Non-existent is,' the, 320 

Nothingness, man's, 248 

Novelties, 246 

Number, 168, 317 

Nymphfl, 87, 92, 145, 211, 232, 263 

Artemis, leader of, 93 

Idaean, 307 

mountain, 66 

Nysaean, 269 

sea, 66, 253 

woodland, 66 
Nysa, the mythical mountain, 120, 243 
Nysaean hill, 86 

nymphs, 269 

plain, 243 



Oak, crown of, 139 

Oaths, 72, 113, 210, 230, 303 

Obedience to divine call, Socratic, 329 

law, 152, 330, 356, 367 
•Objectivity, Disinterested,' 302 
Obligation, positive and moral, 206 
Oblivion, the pool of, 262, 293 
Ocean, 164 

Oceanus, the daughters of, 268 
Odeum, 223 
Odysseus, 61, 82, 85-88, 91, 94, 96-100, 

131, 133, 231, 282 
Odyssey, 65, 60, 73, 80, 84-101, 109, 
116,129,136,157,174,206, 
377 
Book iii., 90 
Book vi., 233 
Book viii., 65, 93 
Book xi., 96, 155, 258, 279 
Book xviii., 93 
Book XX., 95 
Book xxiii., 160 
Oechalia, the taking of, 116 
Oedipus, 19, 227, 281 
curse of, 279 
tombs of, 132, 143, 283 
* Oedipus Coloneus,' 145, 282, 285, 354 
Oeta, Mt., 136, 199 
Offerings, bloodless, 211, 221, 226, 279 

to the dead, 249, 277 
Oil, 224 
Olen, 246 

Olive, gift of Athena, 142, 201, 215 
branches, 221 
crown, 139, 153 
in the Erechtheum, 199, 215 
wood, 39 



Olympia, 39, 132, 134, 137, 139, 142, 

144, 153, 200, 204, 239, 287 
Olympian crown, 139, 171, 179 

games, 26, 102, 136, 149, 

157, 267 
gods, 58-65. 93, 114, 118» 
129, 141, 201. 207. 268, 
270 
morality, 166 
odes of Pindar, 173-179 
ritual, 134, 135 
Olympus, 50, 58, 60-66, 78, 82, 86, 95, 

117, 136, 184, 253, 283 
Omens, 24, 100 
Omniscience of God, 347 
Omphalos, the. 242, 280 
Onchestus, Mt., 35, 62, 111, 189 
One Being of Parmenides, the, 168 
Onesilas, 133 
Onomacritus, 248, 376 
Ophion, 253 

Opinion, relation of know^ledge to, 34^ 
Opportunity (Kaip6s), 178, 320 
Oracles, 111, 127, 138, 187, 368 

* Failure of ' (Plutarch), 372 
Oral tradition, 124, 168, 280 
Orators, the, 236 
Orcagna at Pisa, fresco of, 231 
Orchomenos, 29, 34, 45, 53, 103, 173, 

189, 190, 194 
Ordeal by combat, 210 

fire, 144 
Order and discipline, 216 

the preserver of ^ates, 178 
Orestean legend, the, 278 

trilogy, 275 
Oresteion at Tegea, 67 
Orestes, 67, 95, 130, 132, 142, 148, 

185, 279, 306, 308 
Orgiastic frenzy, 191, 270, 272 

rites, 173, 205 
Orientalism, 2, 35, 97, 189, 247 
Orientation, 10, 15, 134 
Origen, 371, 375, 379 
Origins, Semitic, 28 
study of, 11 
Orion, 45 
Orithyia, 146, 182 
Oroetes the Persian, 184 
Orpheus, 128, 246, 248, 251, 253 
Orphic influence, 191, 251, 261, 312 
mysteries, 328, 373 
mysticism, 248, 249, 348, 351 
pantheism, 247 
poems, 192, 245, 248, 251 
ritual, 250, 263 
sect, 260, 254 
symbolism, 244 
theogony, 261 
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Orphic theosophj, 248, 291 

Orphism, 128, 166, 246, 248-254, 258, 
261, 264, 268, 278, 283, 295, 306, 
310, 316, 330, 347, 350, 368, 376, 
381 

Orthopolis, nurse of, 119 

Ofliris, 130, 247, 260, 261, 374 

Oxen of Apollo, 118 

Geryon, 108, 138 

Ox-marder, 51 



Paean, Lesbian, 116 

and Palon, 146 
Paganism, 270, 371, 376 
Palestine, 11 

Palladium, the, 129, 206, 217 
Pallas, 115, 124, 155, 200, 226 {see 

Athena) 
Palm-tree, the, 270 
Pan, 29, 145, 199, 209 
Panathenaea, 166, 199, 208, 219-226 
Panathenaic frieze, 222 
vases, 224 
Pancratium of Pytheas, 174, 219 
Pandarus, 60, 78 

daughters of, 95 
Pandora, 107 

Pandrosos, genius of fruitfulness, 223 
PanHelienes, 103, 174 
Pan-Hellenism, 26, 198, 200 

* Panic * fear, 210, 237, 298 
Pan-Ionion, 140 
Panormos, 43 - 

Pantheism, 127, 198, 204, 247, 249- 

261, 264, 293, 296, 366 
Pantheon, 58, 66, 207, 267 
Paphos, 65, 189, 236 
Papyrus, 202 

* Paradise Lost,' book iii., 76 

Regained,' 76 
Paradoxes, 150, 264, 316, 335 
Parents, honour to living, 277, 357 
Paris, 68, 64, 75, 262 
Parmenides, 128, 156, 206, 293, 313- 
320 

* Parmenides,' Plato's, 337, 346 
Parnassus, vigil on, 243 
Paros, 41, 114, 202, 266 
Parricide, the, 45 

Parsley, crown of, 139 

Parthenon, the, 142, 201, 222 

Particularism, 141, 197 

Party, the tie of, 301 

Passion, 114, 276, 297, 303, 309, 370 

Pastoral attributes of Apollo, 60 

people, 49, 69, 63 
Pataici of the Phoenician mariners, 189 
Pater, Mr. Walter, 150 



Pathology, 370 
Patience, 99, 171 
Patriarchal deity, 69 

government, 7 
life, 46, 228 
religion, 37 
times, 131 
Patriotism, 212, 216, 242 
Patroclus, 60, 81, 83, 161 

ghost of, 71 
Patron saint, 131, 134 
Patrdos, attribute of Apollo, 213 
Paul, St., 376, 383 

Pausanias the historian, 24, 28, 39,. 

48, 61, 104, 119, 134, 
136, 161, 261 
Frazer's, 50 
time of, 242 
Book ii., 146 
Book iii., 133 
Book iv., 143, 266 
Book vi., 288 
Book vii., 146 

the king. 170, 196, 201, 206,, 
282, 371 
younger, 143 
Peace, 268, 279 
Pearson, Mr. C. H., 17 
Peasant-proprietors, small, 104 
Pelasgian race, 26, 36, 169, 240 

Zeus, 59 
Pelasgus, 266 
Peleus, 63, 178, 308 
Pelopeum, 134 
Pelopidae, the, 149, 179 
Peloponnesian race, 143 

war, 239, 285, 308, 316 
Peloponnesus, 30, 34, 86, 96, 102, 132,. 

148, 189, 206, 209 
Pelops, 42, 132, 144, 179, 286 
Penelope, 24, 86, 89, 94, 98 
Pentecost, the feast of, 16 
Pentheus, 30, 269, 309, 311 
People, the, 276, 286 
Peplos of Athena, 201 
Perfection of God, 347 

moral and spiritual, 344 
Perialla, the Pythian priestess, 187 
Periander of Corinth, 162, 182 
Pericles, 127, 149, 166, 164, 208, 218,. 
276, 287, 289, 296, 302 
age of, 222, 269 
Perictiones, 139 
Perioeci, the, 160, 161 
Peripatetic school, the, 341, 370 
Perjury, 46, 303 
Persecution, absence of, 264 
Perseid legend, 42 
Perseidae, 60 
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Persephone, 29, 89, 50, 68, 70, 72, 111, 
119, 144, 181, 240, 247, 266, 260- 
265, 298 
Perseus, 91, 144, 189, 217 
and Perses, 154 
Danae and, fragment, 202 . 
Perseverance, 172 
Persia, 11, 163, 169, 197, 208 

Phoenician fleet of, 193 
repulse of, 174, 308 
spoils, 202 

Zoroastrianism in, 12 
Persian governor, altar to, 132 

gulf. 81 

heralds, the, 184 

porch at Athens, 48 

power, 116, 196 

pride, 202 

race, 141, 158, 158, 180, 198, 

200 214 
wars, 166, 170, 174, 187, 197- 

200, 211, 236, 276 
worship of Darius, 279 
'* Persians,' the, of Aeschylus, 48, 275, 
288 
and Delos, 199 
at Marathon, 199, 210 
Personality in Plato, 381 
of gods, 348 
heroes, 203 
Personification, 66, 70, 106, 146, 173, 

203, 211, 216, 234, 267, 268, 282 
Persuasion personified, 145 
Pessunism, 118, 115, 168, 184, 249, 
275, 807 
attributed to Solon, 125, 
183 
Petrie, Mr. Flinders, 9, 27, 32 
Phaeacia, 87, 94 
Phaeacian ship, 231 
*Phaedo,* Plato's, 110, 234, 317, 822, 

386-340, 851-855 
Phaedra, 211, 234 

* Phaedrus,' Plato's, 182, 285, 831, 886, 

844, 847, 352, 864 
Phaestus, 186 
Phalerum, 129 
Phanes, 191, 252, 810 

birth of, 247-249 
Phantasmagoria, 882 
Pharaohs, the, 240 
Pheidias, 18, 164, 200, 268, 287, 297 
Pheidippides, 199 
Pheidon, 42, 49, 156 
Phemius, 65, 98 
Pherecydes, 116, 162, 204, 206 
Pheretime, 86, 167, 186, 193 

• Philebus,' 831, 837, 846 
Philemon, 286 



Philip of Croton, 133, 136 

Macedon, 141 
* PhUoctetes,' the, 76, 239, 281, 285 
Philo Judaeus, 374 
Philolaus, 317, 851 
Philomela, 40 

Philosophy, 160-164, 208. 248, 294, 
812, 315, 330, 340, 350, 
362,368,371, 378 
Christian, 379 
Eleatic, 319 

early, 26, 168, 206, 291 
Heraolitean, 116, 183 
modem, 167, 363 
Platonic, 163, 332, 346, 

348 
proverbial, 162 
Pythagorean, 165 
* stammering,' 291 
Phineus, 95 
Phlyus, 265 
Phocis, 111 
Phoebe, 280 
Phoebus Apollo, 118, 232, 234, 306, 

828 
Phoenicia, 120 
Phoenician colonisation, 239 

commerce, 27, 30, 36, 112, 

289 
influence, 39, 93, 107, 111, 
138, 151, 160, 189, 212, 
236, 248, 258, 269 
Melkarth, 137 
mining industry, 159, 190 
Minos, 240 
priests, 189 
power, 36 
race, 84, 46, 88, 111, 188- 

193, 241 
settlements, 43, 137, 157, 

159, 188, 239 
worship, 49, 209, 234 
Phoenix, 70, 74 
Phratry, the, 128, 212, 227 
Phrygia, 11, 28, 86, 42, 251, 368 
Phrygian Cybele, 289 

flute, the, 191 
influences, 27, 243 
nature-power, 39 
religion, 191 
tradition, 194 
Phrynichus, 202, 301 
Phthia, 68, 73, 86, 103 
Phylakidas, the Aeginetan, 174 
Phyle, 128 
Physical excellence, 154 

science, 298 
Physicians, 283 
Physics, a doubtful science, 349 
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Picturesqae oircnmstance, 221 

Pieria, 111 

Piety, 113, 296, 300, 309, 332, 339 

the unwritten laws of, 281 
Pigeons, string-course of marble, 235 
Pigs, Glauoon's oitj of, 341 

young (for sacrifice), 129, 241 
Pillar, unhewn, 49 
Pillars of Herakles, 138 
Pindar, 19, 76, 96, 127, 135, 138, 150, 
157, 169-182, 202-204, 206, 236, 239, 
265, 317, 350, 364 
Pindaric dithyramb, 269, 271 
fifvofiloy 185 

fragments, 172, 177, 179 
odes, 169, 177 
rationalism, 169 
reserve, 169 
Pine, crown of, 139 
Piracy, 159 
Piraeus, the, 237 
Pisa, fresco at, 231 
Pisistratidae, the, 15, 187, 212 
PisistratuB, 91, 99, 125-127, 134, 155, 

212, 216-223, 271, 286 
Pittacua of Lesbos, 162 
Plagiarism, 272 
Plague, the, 295, 297 
Plants, worship of, 7 
Plataea, 15, 48, 152, 195-197, 209,266 
Plataean temples of Hera, 210 

tomb of Mardonius, 133 
victory, 170 
Plato, 12, 14, 23, 78, 87, 125, 141, 146, 
164, 166-168, 176, 207, 210, 218, 
236, 244, 250, 254, 261, 264, 276, 
294, 304, 307, 311, 314, 316, 320, 
327, 331, 333, 336, 339-345, 347- 
356, 359, 361-370, 372, 374, 381, 
383 
Platonic art, 337 

conventionalism, 337 
cosmopolitanism, 355 
dialectic, 339 
dialogues, 331, 336, 346 
morality, 317, 349 
paradoxes, 315 
philosophy, 163,332,346, 348, 

350 
speculation, 105 
spirit, 361, 367 
vision of God and immortality, 
264 
Platonism, 150, 331, 334, 342,345,349 
Pleasure, 115, 329, 334, 340 
Pleiades, the, 10, 45 
Plotinus, 366 
Plurality of gods, 293 
Plutarch, 15, 221, 264, 371, 375 



Plutarch's • Failure of Oracles,* 372 
• Lives,' 221, 372 
essay on superstition, 372 
Plutus, 112, 119, 242, 257, 356, 372 
Plynteria, the, 218, 322 
Podalirios, son of Asclepius, 231 
Poet and legislator, the Greek, 278 

scholar, the, 342 
Poetry, 129, 287, 353 

didactic, 109, 111 
dramatic, 304 
epic, 75, 140, 223, 271, 286 
gnomic, 161 
tragic, 135, 304, 311 
Poets, the, 161, 198, 202, 219, 225, 
226, 271, 278, 347 
great, 268, 313 
of the * noblesse,' 112 
Poet's own view, the, 282 
Polemarch, 215 
Polemarchus, 237 
Polias of the Erechtheum, 142 
Policy and religion, 144, 301 
Political and intellectual life, 113 
exigencies, 131 
movements, 169 
science, 362 
Politics, home, 316 

idealisation of, 367 
* Politicus,' Plato's, 331, 346, 355 
Poliuchus, 142 
Pollux, 114. See Polydeuces 
Polus, 335 
Polycaon, 265 

Polycleitus, 19, 146, 184, 287 
Polyorates, the ring of, 183 
Polydaemonism, 28 
Polydeuces, 131, 133, 144, 174, 189. 

209 
Polynices, 179 
Polyphemus, 87, 94 
Polytheism, 57, 79, 145, 163, 204, 211, 
236, 251, 254, 267, 272, 
356 
decline of, 183 
gods of, 282 
inconsistencies of, 100 
Pomegranate, 217, 256, 260 
Pontus, 108 

Pope's * Universal Prayer,' 369 
Poplar-wood, white, 39, 135 
Popular belief, 144, 160, 300, 303, 305 
religion, 14, 145, 167, 272, 282, 
297 
Popularity, 123 
Poros, 232 
Porphyry, 51 
Portents, 133, 183 
Portuguese, 377 
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Poseidon, 29, 39, 46, 56-65, 85-90, 
94, 99, 110, 122, 141, 
145, 169. 187, 196, 199, 
209, 216, 226, 232, 244, 
285 
Hippius, 111, 217, 285 
Sot^r, 182 

the earth shaker, 63, 111, 
187, 217, 241 
Posidonias, 374 
Potidaea, 133, 284, 337 
Potniae, tomb of Oedipus at, 132 
Potter's song, the, 147 
Poverty. 109, 146 
Power and truth, 278 
infinite, 366 
love of, 125 
object of rhetoric, 335 
supreme, 307 
without wisdom, 274 
Powers of Ught, 106, 245 
' Praeparatio Evangelii ' (Eusebius), 

375 
Praxiteles, 288 

Prayer. 100, 225, 272, 277, 330, 339. 
351, 358 
Magian, 186 
Socratic doctrine of, 331 
Pre-Christian times, 262 
Predication, 341, 346 
Pre-Dorian times, 209 
Prehistoric times, 25, 48, 58, 194 
Prejudice, 112, 303, 308 
Premonition, divine. 187 
Pre-natal sin, 248 
Pre-Pheidian art, 287 
Presence, Divine, 22, 224, 326 
Priam, 63, 76, 77 
Pride, 139, 184, 201, 202, 268, 300, 309, 

357 
Priene, 162 

Priest, 47, 55, 92, 110, 126, 223, 292, 
376 
of the Buzygae, 289 
Erechtheus, 199 
the Eteo-Butadae, 218 
and soothsayers, 38, 194 
Priestcraft, 200 

Priesthood, 10, 11, 110. 126, 171, 237, 
268, 297 
Branchidaean, 193 
bought and sold, 304 
Delphic, 11, 194, 213, 232 
Dionysiac, 243 
Egyptian, 11, 47, 158, 192 
Eleusinian, 11, 251, 258 
hereditary, 301 
institution of, 356 
Primeval custom, 223 



Primeval egg, 247, 248, 250 

struggles, 106 
Primitive immaturity, 130 

religion, 12, 57, 153, 246 

tradition, 106 
Primogeniture, 122 
Principle, scientific, 332 

the vital, 363 
Principles, spiritual, 295 

universal, 292, 326 
Private interests, 301 
Probuli, 285 

Processions, 221-223, 239, 243 
Proclus, 147, 366 
Procne, 41 
Proconnesus, 248 
Prodicus, 316, 333 
Proetus, 86, 95 

daughters of, 30, 270 
Profane, the, 260 
Progress, 3, 354, 366 
Promethean trilogy, the, 274, 278 
Prometheus. 65, 211, 227, 268 

* Prometheus * of Aeschylus, 10, 19, 63, 

273, 278 
Prophecy, 6, 16, 45, 278, 374, 

377 
Prophets, 55, 266 

Hebrew, 163, 293, 363 
Propitiation of spirits, 130, 227 
Proportion, 165, 168, 317 
Propylaea. the, 223, 236 
Prosperity, 116, 175, 177, 184 
Protagoras, 208, 297, 314-316, 325, 

329, 333, 340 

• Protagoras,* Plato's, 333 
Proverbial maxims, 89, 99, 183 

wisdom, 110, 162 
Providence, divine, 351, 358 

personification of, 146 
Proxenus, 368 
Prussia. 140 
Psammetichus, 33 
Psychology. 317. 325 
Psylli. 180 
Ptah. 191 

Ptolemies, deification of the, 371 
Public life in Hellenic records, 228 
morals, 236 
speaking, 314, 338 
spirit, 144 
Punishment, 335 

in Hades, 351 
of sacrilege, 356 
Purgation for healing purposes, 270 
Purification by sea-water, 129, 205 

for bioodguiltiness, 74, 
213, 238, 278 
Puritans at Wexford, the, 377 
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Purity, 130, 220, 224, 265, 275, 309, 

354, 381 
Pyanepsia, the festival of the, 221 
Pylos, 55, 85, 90, 96, 97, 108 

battle at, 137 
Pyramids, 130 
Pyrrhic dance, the, 224 
Pythagoras, 128, 161, 163-165, 168, 

248, 351 
Pythagorean observance, 191, 249 

school, 166, 316 
Pythagoreanism, 165, 206, 208, 234, 
248, 316, 349, 351, 368, 370, 381 
ytheas, the boy, 174, 219 

son of Ischenods, 180 
Pythia, the, 124 
Pythian games, 204 

odes (Pindar), i., 176 
vi., 170 
viii., 176 
xi., 174 
oracle, 60, 94, 143, 186 
prophetess, 132, 187, 280 
Pytho, 45, 194. See Delphi 
Python, the serpent, 172 



QUACKEBT, 317 

Qoietness and confidence, 171 
^ointilian, 371 



Baces, chariot, 157 
foot, 219, 224 
Bameses, 130, 201 
Bama, 8, 134, 260 
* Basselas,' Johnson's, 88 
Bationalism of Herodotus, 182 

of Pindar, 169 
Beactionary conspiracies, 301 

fanaticism, 164 
Bealistic presentation, 106 
Beality, 345 

in Aristotle, 363 
of Supreme Being, 348 
Beason, 339, 343, 353 

laws of, 344, 367 
the Greeks a type of, 19 
the universal, 369 
Beasoning, Eleatio, 346 

pure, 353, 363 
Beciprocity, 110 
Bedemption, 282, 351 
Beeds, 249, 254, 307 

of Eurotas, 112 
Beflection, 86, 183, 194, 291 
ethical, 89, 367 
in Euripides, 312 
Beform of mankind, 354, 361 



Belationship with deity, 213, 328 
Belativity, the, 315 
Beliefs, sculptured, 228 
Beligion, 26, 144, 262, 289, i I ) 
Athenian, 224, 226 
Chthonian, 29 
Egyptian, 72, 179, 181, 191, 

247, 250, 261 
external influences on, 46 
Hebrew, 130 
national, 237 
patriarchal, 37 
philosophic and speculative, 

165, 295 
Phoenician, 234 
popular, 14, 145, 167, 272, 

282, 297 
post-Homeric, 25 
prehistoric, 6 
Spartan, 148 
the making of, 4 
traditional, 55, 367 
Beligions, historical, 265 

Oriental, 5 
Beligious contact, 181, 192, 232 
cravings, 237, 238 
culture, 71 
decay, 311 

doubt, 295, 297, 303, 311 
duty, 326 
evolution, 108, 136, 156, 188, 

227, 237, 306, 310 
expositors, 109, 281, 330 
fear, 110 

innovations, 204, 246 
life, the, 130, 330 
movements, 238 
music, 313 

observances, 299, 338 
Oxymoron, 311 
rites, 30, 31, 72, 115, 122, 126, 

159, 180, 218, 276 
sanctions, 72, 84, 125, 265, 

296, 315 
spirit, 199, 233, 287, 292, 339 
'Thought in the West' 

(Westcott's), 312 
thoughts, 210, 246, 280, 293, 
306 
Benaissance, the, 379 
Benan, 346 

Bendall, * Marcus Aurelius,* 369 
*Bepublic,' Plato's, 331, 336, 340, 344, 

347, 351, 353, 354, 356 
Beserve, Greek, 87 

mystic, 257 
Besignation, 330 
Bespect and right, 73 

for the sanctuary, 143 
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Retribution, 184. 185, 272, 278, 281 

Return of the heroes, the, 116 

Reunion in another life, 263 

Revenge, 313, 349 

Reverence, 73, 122, 128, 169, 193, 346 

Revolution, 300 

Rhadamanthus, 96, 178 

Rhamnus, 202, 268 

Rhapsode, the, 140, 225 

Rhapsodists, 116 

Rharian plain, the sacred, 256 

Rhea, 29, 178, 221, 239, 253, 256 

Rhetoric, 17, 304, 315, 335, 371 

Rhodes, 26, 35, 139, 141, 155, 176, 180 

Rhombus, the, 307 

Rhythm, 317 

Riches, 179, 319, 357 

Ridicule, 338 

Right, goddess of, 104 

feeling (vififtris), 109 
Righteousness, 265, 278, 294, 306, 

313, 335, 348, 350, 380 
Ritual, 16, 91, 123, 128, 144, 149, 167, 
190, 198, 223, 242, 248-255, 318, 
336, 351, 382 

Bacchic, 270, 310 

Egyptian, 34, 249, 255, 368 

foreign, 180, 368 

formality of, 161, 237, 254 

of gods and of heroes, 135 
initiation, 214 

innovations in, 160, 204, 246 

local, 285 

and mythology, 260, 284 

old, 201 

Orphic, 250, 253 

Panathenaic, 222-226 

primitive, 127, 271 

of purification, 74, 238 

sacrificial, 134, 257 

superstitious, 228 
Rivalry, 86, 251 

of Greek states, 117, 153 
River-gods, 62, 90, 201 
Rivers, 44, 67, 66, 145, 253 
Rock of mourning, 256, 260 
Rodanim, 35 

Rohde, Ermin, 71, 246-248, 369 
Roman Empire, 251, 367, 378 

religion, 147 
Romans, the, 201 
Rome, 262 

imperial, 2 
Roscher's * Lexicon,' 138 
Rousseau, 316 



Sabazius, 266, 351 
Sabourofl collection, 229 



Sacred days, 107, 111, 112 
persons, 181, 186 
places, 193, 201 
vessels, 222 
way, 200, 223, 256 
Sacrifice, 44, 55. 78, 89, 90, 97, 113, 
133, 145, 167, 205, 208, 218, 221- 
227, 254, 257, 272, 286, 307, 358 
of a cock, 229, 234 
the common, 139 
daily, 311 
expiatory, 292 
gentile, 375 
of goats, 214, 259 
human, 23, 214, 220 
joyousness of, 7, 218 
Sacrilege, 356 

Sadness, 218, 244, 283, 373 
Sailors* friends, 209 

haunt of, 237 
Salamis, 15, 67, 132, 170, 175, 192, 

195-206, 217, 226, 269, 275, 283 
Salvation, 351 
Samians, the, 156, 183, 198 
Samos, 35, 88, 161, 182, 209, 239, 
249 
worship of Hera at, 146, 210 
Samothrace, 35, 62, 159 
Samson, the Hebrew, 120, 137 
Samuel, 306 

Sanction of antiquity, 125 
divine, 185, 197 
moral, 73, 302 

of the oath, 303 
religious, 72, 84, 125, 265 
296, 315 
Sanctuaries, 122, 143 
Sanskrit, 119 
Sappho, 114 

Sardes, Alcman of, 140, 150 
Sardinians, 193 
Sargon, 33 
Sarpedon, 59, 89 
Satellites, 267 
Satyrs, 244 
Saul at Endor, 130 
Savage rites, 128, 248 
Scamander, 66 
Scepticism, 24, 161, 185, 296, 307, 

315, 319, 326, 330, 371 
Schliemann, 27 
School of Cos, 232. 251 

Epidaurus, 233, 251 
Euclides, 340 
Heraclitus, 345 
Ionia, 295 

Peripatetic, 341, 370 
Pythagoras, 166, 316 
Tyrannus, 374 
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Schoolmen, the, 166 
Science, 233 

exact, 349 
an ideal, 334 
modem, 385 
of ethics, 325, 361 
mathematics, 370 
medicine, 317, 370 
music, 165 
physical, 293, 349 
poUtical, 362 
Scillns, 338 
• Scio*8 rocky isle,' 117 
Scolion, Pindar's, 176 
Scopas, 288 

Sculpture, 18, 108, 126, 228, 287 
arts of, 127 
great period of, 108 
Scylla, 87 
Scyros, 143 
Scythians, 33, 179 
Sea, 57, 253 

god, 108, 201 
nymphs, 66, 253 
Seasons, 104, 110, 219, 244, 269 

Christian, 15 
Selden, John, 315, 346 
Selene, 29 

Self-control, 154, 276, 308 
culture, 384 
deception, 317 
denial, 384 
devotion, 312, 384 
motion, 352, 365 
Selinus, 108, 217, 288 
Semele, 68, 120, 269 
Semi-divine honours, 131 
persons, 145 
Semitic influences, 34-37, 45, 190, 235, 

239, 368 
Sennacherib, 33, 201 
Sensuality, 21, 377 
Separatist tendencies, 138 
Sepulchral monuments, 228>230 
Sepulture, 229, 350, 352 
Serapis, 368 

Serenity of the Greek, 19, 224 
Seriousness of the Greek, 310, 876 
Serpent, the, 172, 199, 205, 261 
Erichthonios, 216 
son of earth, 241 
the three-headed bronae, 201 
see Snake 
' Seven against Thebes,' the, 275 
Seven wise men, the, 162 
Shakespeare, 50, 306, 354 
Shamefastness, 282 
Sheep, 220, 223, 279 
Shelley, 119 



Shield of Herakles, 106-109 
Shipping, Mediterranean, 33 
Ships, catalogue of, 103, 216 
Shrines, change of occupant, 136 

local, 371 
Sicilians, 156, 266, 296, 318 
SicUy, 85, 112, 124, 149, 155, 160, 166, 
181, 188, 204, 208, 243, 291, 
298, 316, 318, 355, 373 
Freeman's • History of,* 156-7 
Sicyon, 103, 119, 132, 136, 139, 243 
Corinthian tomb of Oedipus 
132 
Sidon, 32 
SUence, 79, 256, 257, 260, 262 

argument from, 144 
Sileni, 244 
Silenus, 166, 325 
SUver, 105 

age in Hellas, 372 
bowl as a prize, 139 
Simile, 138 

Simonides of Ceos, 201-203, 208, 291 
Simplicity, 125, 228 
Sin, 204, 220, 238, 248, 318, 851, 880 
Siphnos, 41 
Siren, 41, 87, 230 
Sirius, 45 

Sky, 57, 105, 252. See Ether 
Slaves, 122, 311, 374 
Sleep, death, a dreamless, 330 
Smash-up, the demon, 147 
Smith, Mr. Robertson, 7 
Smyrna, 53 
Smymeans, the, 115 
Snakes, sacred, 233 

genius of the, 229, 234 
the birth of, 185 
see Serpent 
Social freedom, 115, 292 
impulses, 156 
life and culture, 113, 115 
Society, saoredness of human, 165 
Socrates, 164, 166, 182, 210, 284, 257, 
296, 298, 302, 307. 812, 
315, 821-327, 386-344, 
346, 349, 351, 354, 861, 
372, 374, 381 
death of, 208, 326, 880, 886, 

353 
greatness of, 827, 328 
Platonic, 322, 381, 858, 880 
religion in, 325, 329, 388 
teleology, 184, 326 
Socratio method, 332-335, 339, 844, 850 
moral idealism, 325, 328, 332, 

339, 353 
point of view, 336 
Solar deity, 117, 137, 138 
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Solar mythology, 9, 119 

Solon, 76, 113. 124, 127, 134, 140. 154, 

162, 168, 183, 206, 216, 223, 236, 

276 283 
Soothsayers, 38, 93, 135, 194, 266, 292 
Sophillos, Socrates, son of, 122 
• Sophist* (Plato's), 331, 346, 348 
Sophists, the, 304. 315, 333, 341 
Sophistry in Euripides, 312 
Sophocles, 75, 90, 122, 143, 215, 239, 
251, 264, 281-285, 288, 
291, 300, 304, 307, 380 

• Ajax of,' 67, 89, 133, 281, 

284 

• Oed. Col.,' 234 
priest of Alkon, 232 

• Trachiniae,' 282, 285 
Sorrow, 177, 280, 807, 380 

blessedness of, 16, 281 
goddess of, 263 
Soul, the, 263, 277, 312, 817, 326, 836, 
350-353, 368, 363, 378 
dry, 293 
and mind, 350, 381 
universal, 293 
Souls, the conductor of, 218 
of the gods, 356 
judgment of, 45, 72, 82, 250, 336 
land of, 283 
redemption of, 254 
Sparta, 24, 41, 102, 112, 117, 137, 140, 
143, 148, 150, 152, 156, 169, 
179, 197, 203, 210, 213, 307 
defection of, 206 
monuments at, 132, 229 
Spartan customs, 43, 124, 150,172, 229 
discipline, 149, 152, 158 
race, 15, 124, 143, 148, 187, 

196, 201, 266 
rule 149 152 
Speculation, 128, 162, 204, 338, 371 
cosmogonic, 264 
philosophic, 295, 312 
recent, 6 
theological, 847 
Spenser, Edmund, 303 
Sperm6, 147 
Sphere, a, 292, 363 
Sphinx, 41 

Spirit of art (x<^«), 173 
enquiry, 161 
the Hellenic, 17, 188, 192, 212, 
238, 242 
Spirits, 130, 227, 288, 372 
Spiritual elevation, 207, 269, 354 
evils, 205 

influence, 163, 208 
needs, 207 
perfection, 344 



Spiritual principles. 295 
thought. 315 
vitality, 127 
Spoils of Marathon, 215 
Spring, 110, 173, 269 

of memory, 262. 373 
Stability, 345 
Staff, mystic, 260 
Stagira, 366 

' Stammering philosophy,' 291 
Stars, 164, 249. 252 

rising and setting of. 107 
'wandering,* 356 
State, the, 149, 185, 238, 242. 275, 
301, 345, 355 
Athenian loyalty to, 226, 297 
ceremonials, 226 
prosecution, 122 
States, powerful, 140 
Stelae, sepulchral, 229-231, 284, 377 
Stellar phenomena, 10 
Stesichorus, 138, 156, 160, 237, 323 
Stilpo the Megarian, 369 
Stoicism, 318, 368 

Stoics, the, 100, 107, 341, 367, 371 
Stone, sacred, 144 
Stones, sculptured, 228 
Storm-wind, 94 

Strangers, 72, 90, 92, 139, 142, 319 
Strymon, the river, 180 
Styx, 38, 107 

Substance of the universe, the, 323 
form stamped upon, 168 
Substances, 363 
Success, 172, 177, 195 
Sulphur, 205 

fumigation with, 129 
Sumerians, the. 31 
Sun, 119, 201, 252, 295, 326, 356 
boat. 138 

cursed by the Atarantes. 180 
god. 66, 137, 138, 141, 214 
reverence for, 110 
rising and setting, 134 
symbol of the, 138 
winter or midnight, 192, 243 
Suovetaurilia, the Roman, 260 
Superhuman agencies, 110 

sphere, the, 278 
Superstition, 23, 100, 110, 130, 181- 

184, 228, 235, 296. 
301, 313, 368 
Plutarch on, 372 
primitive, 382 
Superstitious rites, 228 
Suppliant, 72 
* Suppliants ' of Aeschylus. 273, 275, 278 

of Euripides, 284 
Supplication, tokens of, 221 
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Supremacy of God, 293 

Swift's ' Laputa,' 88 

Swine, 129, 259, 279 

Sybaris, 166, 183 

Symbolism, 8, 39-48, 93, 98, 107, 244, 

247, 292, 347, 363, 870 
Symbols, 8, 138, 230, 235, 241 

aniconio, 49 
Symmetry, 317, 349 
Sympathy, 207, 313 

* Symposium ' (Plato's), 235, 336, 339, 

344, 350, 353, 364, 372 
Syncretism, 188, 373 
Syracuse, 26, 139, 166, 259, 299, 316 
Syria, 9, 31 

* Syria and Egypt * (Petrie's), 32 
Syrian goddess of Lucian, 373 
SyroB, 116, 204 

* System,' 366 



Tableaux in Eleusinian Mysteries, 260 

Tablets, brazen, 368 
golden, 373 

Tacitus, 371 

Talthybius, 132, 184 

Tamasus, 35 

Tanagra, 190 

Tantalid legend, 194 

Tarentum, 26, 316 

Tartarus, 250, 253 

Taste, ethical good, 76 

Tauric Chersonese, the, 39 

Taygetus, 149 

Teomessa, 282 

Tegea, 67, 143, 149 

temple to Athena at, 153 

Teiresias, 258 

Teisander, the archonship of, 230 

Telamon, 199, 282 

* Telegonia,' the, 64 

Tel-el-Amama letters, the, 32 

Telemachus, 24, 86, 89, 97-100 

Telephus, 133 

Telesidromus, 260 

Telesphorus, perfecter of cures, 234 

TeUnes, 181, 266 

Telphussa, 117 

Tempe, ravine of, 187 

Temperance, 99, 332, 345, 381 

Temples, 182, 197, 287 

of Hellenic gods, 276 
orientation of, 10, 134 
peaked roof of, 127 
worship, 107, 110, 126 

Ten tribes, the, 123, 227 
Eponymi, 124 

Tenedos, 60, 180 

Tennyson, Lord, 1, 160, 173, 202 



Tenos, modern festival at, 233 

Terillus, 192 

Terpander of Lesbos, 140, 323 

Terror personified, 66 

Tethys, 105, 164 

Teucer, 282 

Thales, 162-167, 190, 292 

Thalia, 173 

Thammuz, 35 

Thamyras, 246 

Thanksgiving, public, 220 

Thargelia, the, 199, 218-220 

Thargelion (May 25), 220 

Thasos, 34, 114, 159, 188, 190 

* Theaetetus ' (Plato's), 331, 337, 346 
Theano, 72 

Theatrocracy, 304 

* Thebais,' the, 116 
Theban priesthood, 192 

race, 132, 141 
Thebes, 35, 41, 45, 47, 55, 103, 111, 
132, 141, 151, 170, 175, 189, 
210, 227, 239, 241, 243, 286 
Egyptian, 192, 194 
Theia, goddess of golden gleam, 179 
Th 0f7ov or T^ ^aifi6ifiov, 183 
Themis, 71-73, 82, 107, 171, 185, 216, 

278, 280 
Themistocles, 15, 20, 23, 146, 196, 

200, 264, 302 
Theoclymenus, 311 
Theocrasy, 260 
Theognis. 111-113, 122 
Theogony, 104, 116, 204, 261 

of Hesiod, 4, 106-108, 110, 
115, 162, 247 
Theology, Christian, 2 
earlier, 347 
natural, 348 
Theonog, 312 
Theophrastus, 51 

* Theorisers, deceits of,' 313 
Theos, generalised god, 282 
Theosophy, 246, 248, 264, 291, 312 
Theoxenus of Tenedos, 176 
Thera, island of, 35, 157, 190 
Therapeutic methods, 370 
Therapna, 175 

Thermopylae, 137, 140, 153, 196, 199 
Theron, of Agrigentum, 170, 175, 192 

son of Budastratos, 368 
Thersander, 133 
Thersites, 285 
Theseus, 21, 137, 142, 153, 203, 209, 

211, 217, 232, 271 289 
Thesmophoria, the, 34, 49, 218, 289, 

242, 254, 257 

* Thesmophoriazusae ' of Aristophanes, 

242 
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Thespis, inventor of tragedy, 243 
Thesprotia, 196 
Thessalian deities, 65, 231 
Thessalians, leaders of the, 231 
Thessaly, 28, 44, 54, 58, 85, 103, 137, 

142, 146, 169, 196, 207, 211 
Thetb, 56, 59, 65, 69, 78, 178 
Theurgio hierophant, 166 
Thigh-bones, 91, 110. 113, 115, 136 
Thoas, 311 

Thorioian stone, the, 145 
Thothmes III., king of Egypt, 31, 255 
Thought. 291, 293, 298, 312, 329, 339, 
345, 350, 362, 367, 371, 374 

and action, 323, 331 

natare of. 322 

religious, 210, 245, 280. 293. 
306 
Thraoe. 9, 28, 30, 45, 63, 111, 192. 243. 

248, 251. 269, 302, 314, 368 
Thracian influence, 192, 243, 269 

race, 181 

ritual, 248 
Thrasybulus, 123 
Thrasymaohus, 349 
Thrasymedes, 91 

Thaoydides, 31, 43, 116, 133, 150, 152, 
179. 193, 206. 290, 295, 300-302, 
343 
Thunderbolts, 247, 253 
Thurii, 183, 316 
Thyestes, 179 
Thy6ne, 120 

Tiele. Dr., 4, 13, 59, 188, 265, 349 
* Timaeus ' (Plato's), 331. 347. 353. 363 
Timbrels, 307 
Time. 172, 177, 179, 364 

an ease-giving god, 282 
Timodemus, 170 
Tiryns, 43, 45, 126, 140 
Tisamenos, 266 
Titanic brood of happy gods, 253 

element, the, 247 
Titans, the, 68, 105-107, 172, 191, 

245. 247, 250, 261, 310 
Tithonus, 67 
Titian, 18 
Titus, 201 
Toleration, 164 
Tombs. 48, 96, 122, 197, 223, 245, 262, 

373 
bee-hive. 44. 46. 67, 126 
To-morrow personified, 203 
Torch-bearer, 260 

processions, 243 
Torches, 259 
Torchrunners, the, 225 
Torment hereafter, 178, 250 
Totemism, 7 



Township. 198 

•Traohiniae* (Sophocles'), 282, 285 
Tradition, 17. 28. 106, 116. 124, 153, 
163, 205, 305, 312, 356 
Greek, 189, 347 
indefiniteness of local, 237 
oral, 124, 158, 280 
tribal and family, 237 
Tragedy, 186, 218, 244, 264, 286, 303- 
307 
Aeschylean. 269, 272, 280, 

306 
Aristotle's definition of, 310 
birth of, 208, 271, 286 
Greek, 202, 208, 276, 278, 
281, 361 
Tragic art, 287 

chorus, 211, 244 
dialogue, 271 
motive, 311 
poets, 286 

poetry, 136, 304, 311 
Training, the value of, 176 
Tranquillity personified, 173 
Transcendentalism, 315 
Transition, natural, 204 

periods of, 170, 303, 308 
from patriarchal to viUace 
life. 228 
Transmigration. 177, 249, 316, 318 
Transubstantiation, 315 
Trausi. the, 181 
Tree worship, 8, 14, 38, 144, 238, 

243 
Tribe, the, 123, 198. 270 
Trikka. 231, 232 
Trinity, the Homeric, 60 
Triopium, 140 

Tripod of Apollo at Delphi, 201 
Tripods as prizes in games, 153 

of Daedalus, 346 
Triptolemus, 30, 119, 256, 260 
Triteia, 39 

great goddesses of, 40, 242 
Tritonic Lake, 39 
Troad. the, 283 
Troezen, 29, 39, 46, 138, 235 
Troezenian Damia and Auxesia, 40 
Trojan citadel, 61 
cycle, 116 

and Hellenic worships, 66 
legend, 67 

race, 56, 59, 62-64, 66, 78 
wall, 60 

war, 88. 97, 102 
Trophies, 202, 350 
Trophonius, 227, 231, 368 
Troy. 67, 79. 103, 174 
Truce, sacred, ia9, 159 
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Truth, 109, 166, 179, 285, 294, 302, 316, 
326, 327, 329, 335-337, 343, 
346, 350, 353 
and goodness, 314, 326, 340 
life in the light of, 254 
relativity of, 314 
universality of, 293, 318 
Twins, the constellation of the, 174 
Tyndareus, 97 
Typhoeus, 106, 245 
Typhon, 45, 117, 172, 245 
Tyrannus, the school of, 374 
Tyranny, art the instrument of, 200 
Tyrant, the, 141, 155, 179 

the word translated, 286 
Tyrants, the Thirty, 237 

expulsion of the, 212 
Syracusan, 202 
Tyre, 32-35, 189 
Tyrian influence, 235 
Tyrrhenians, the, 36, 120 
Tyrtaeus, 150 



Unbeuef, faith and, 296 
Underworld, the, 82, 283 

Zagreus, god of, 261 
Universal reason, the, 369 
Universalism, 141, 240 
Universe, the, 162, 165, 206, 368 
Unrighteousness, 347, 349 
Unsettlement, period of, 102 
Ur of the Chaldees, 31 
Urania, 29, 189, 234, 241 
Usener 14 

UtlUtarianism, 334, 340 
* Utopia,* More's, 88 



Vaphio gold cups, 31 

Various attributes of one deity, 143 

Vase-paintings, 157, 305 

Vases, Panathenaio, 224 

Vatican, the, 262 

Vedio hymns, 119 

Vegetable and animal nature, 269 

Velia, 155, 161, 166 

Vengeance, the law of, 210 

Vennsberg, 305 

Veronese, Paul, 305 

Vice at Athens, 236 

the sophistry of, 329 

Victory, 114, 139, 227 

goddess of, 200, 216, 223 
Greek celebration of, 201 
polemical, 345 

Vigil, 223, 260, 307 



Village ceremonies, 119 

communities, 45, 240, 270 
festivals, 49, 69, 128, 192, 255, 

258, 266, 271 
life, 238 
Vindictiveness, 86 
Vine, the, 120, 192, 244 

Peace, the protector of, 268 
sacred to Dionysus, 243, 269 1 
Vintage, 219, 221, 298 
festival, 192 
joy of, 269 
Virgil, 263 

Virgin, worship of the, at Paphos, 

235 
Tenos, 233 
Virtue, 166, 203, 333, 362 
definition of, 317 
and glory, 109 
ideals of, 89, 236, 338 
Virtues, the, 317, 332 
magical, 372 
Visible things, divinity of, 295 
Vision of God, Plato's, 264 
Vulgarity and badness, 112 



Wagner, 305 
Waldstein, Dr., 49 
War, 55, 103, 112, 179 
chariots, 157 
civil, 350 
god of, 108, 210 
goddess of, 66 
horrors of, 279 
Peloponnesian, 239, 285, 289, 

308, 316 
Persian, 156, 170, 174, 187, 197- 
200, 211, 235, 275 
Wars, Messenian, 103, 143, 150 
Water, 8, 164, 168, 252, 318 
of the Alpheus, 39 
bull, a symbol of, 8 
deity, 142 
line, 231 

salt, 129, 205, 259 
Waters of forgetfulness, 262, 293 
Watson, Mr. WUliam, 17 
Weakness, human, 328 

intellectual, 341 
Wealth, 109, 118, 123, 154, 177, 276, 
280, 319, 357 
the infant, 268 
Weeks, the Jewish feast of, 15 
Welcome, 229 
Wells, 44, 260, 372 
Wesley, John, 377, 382 
Westcott, Bishop, 312 
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What is it ? {rl €<m ; ), 326 

Wheat, cultivation of, 255 

Whitsuntide, 15 

Widows, 181 

Wife and mother, initiation into the 

duties of, 241 
Wilamowitz-MdUendorf, 137, 202 
Will, 281, 330 
Winokelmann, 288 
Wind, 186 

north, 145, 182, 196 

south, 180 

the storm, 94 
Wine, 222, 256, 279 

Gioonian Maron's, 192 

Dionysus, god of, 269 
Wings of Zeus, an Orphic fancy, 252 

* Wisdom of the Ancients,' 107 
Wisdom, 278, 336, 339, 355, 362 

divine, 282 
Metis, 107, 112 
proverbial, 110 
Socratic, 338 
Wolf-god, 37 
Women, 182, 216, 240-242, 270, 276, 

310 
Wood, olive, 39 

poplar, 39, 135 
Wooden wall, the, 15, 182 
Woods, the, an object of worship, 67 
Woodsman, the, 135 
Wool, 221, 249 

avoidance of, 191 
in burial, 250 
Wordsworth, 98, 184 

* Works and Days,' Hesiod's, 104, 107, 

109-111, 360, 369, 386 
World, centre of the, 213 

of shadows, 65, 283, 284 
withdrawal from the, 355 
Worship of ancestors, 10, 47, 67, 112, 
180, 226, 228, 381 
of animals, 7, 8, 40, 128, 214, 

238 
Babylonian, 45 
community of, 139, 197, 209, 

265, 306 
of dead, 85, 130, 281 
Hellenic, 153, 182, 232, 238, 

373 
Laconian, 153, 189 
national, 16, 266 
nature, 7, 59, 68 
Phoenician, 49, 209 
Phrygian, 191 
primitive, 161, 206, 239 
silent, 356 

traditional, 204, 347, 355, 368 
tree, 8, 14, 38, 144, 238, 243 



Worship, tribal, 3, 265 
Worships, 89, 105, 125, 180, 238, 239, 
373 

local. Ill, 151,207,216,226 

new, 146 

orgiastic, 237, 251 

peculiar, 226, 236, 237 
Wotton, Sir H., 369 
Wrestling, 204, 219, 224 
Wrong, 278, 343 
Wrongdoer, the, 254, 335, 380 



Xanthus, 198 

Xenophane8,79, 166, 161-168, 208,292 

Xenophon, 43, 236, 326, 331, 338, 343 

of Corinth, 176 
Xerxes, 20, 154, 168, 180, 183, 186, 

193, 196-200, 268, 276, 308 
Xoana, 49 



Youth, beardless, 288 



Zagrbub, 119, 247, 260, 261, 310 

= Dionysus, 192,247 
Zaleucus, 124 
Zamohds, 248 
Zendavesta, 144 
Zeno, the Eleatic, 314, 329 
paradoxes of, 319, 341 
the stoic, 341, 368 
Zenonian logic, 345 
Zephyrus, 94 

Zeus, 29, 38, 43, 61, 66-70, 73-79, 85, 
87, 93, 96, 104-107, 110, 120, 
130, 134, 143, 146, 163, 160, 
172, 174, 177-179, 182, 196, 
198, 202, 207, 209, 211, 222, 
232, 247, 260, 262, 261, 267, 
270, 273, 278, 280, 307, 313, 
366 
and Demeter, 112, 240, 266, 261 
and Dione, 38 
Ammonian, 173, 181 
Garian, 231 
Ghthonian, 112 
Dodonean, 38, 46, 69, 198, 257, 

282 
« Dyaus, 37 

Hellenios, 173, 196-198, 211 
Herkeios, 211 
Idaean, 189 
infant, 136, 247, 288 
Laphystius, 38 
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Zeus, male and female, 252 
MeUiohios, 218 
nod of, 58, 186, 273 
Olympian, 212, 287 
or Hades, 240, 312 
of Pheidias, 200 
Pelasgian, 59 
Polieua, 212 



Zeus, son of Kronos, 252 

supreme god, 58, 273, 293 

Teleios, 211 

the saviour, 141, 198, 212 

temple of, 134, 135, 212 

will of, 69, 96, 100, 124, 136, 273 

Zoroaster, 33, 163, 349 

Zoroastrianism, 12, 349 
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Armstrong. — The Life andLetters 

OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited by 
G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., js,6d. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional IVoRKS. Edited by James Sped- 
DiNG. 7 vols. 8vo.» £^ 45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 

By Walter Baoehot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., ys. 
1 834- 1 881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.» 7s. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenelm 

DiGBY, by one of his Descendants, the 
Author of * Falklands/ etc. With 7 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 165. 

Duncan. — Admiral Duncan By 

The Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 165. 

Erasmus. — Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

FALKLANDS. By the Author of 

*The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' etc. 
With 6 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo., I05. td. 

Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 

COVRRER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo, 35. W. 

FOREIGN COURTS AND FO- 
REIGN HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

*0* This book deals with Hanoverian and French 
society under King Ernest and the Emperor Napoleon 
III. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles Jambs Fox, By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition. 8vo., 185. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Halifax. — The Life and Letters of 
S/R George Savile^ Baroxet, First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New 
Editipn of his Works^ now for the first time 
collected and revised. By H. C. Foxcroft. 
2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., F.R.S. 
By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 8vo., 
125. 6d. 



Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., td. sewed. 

Harper. — A Memoir of Hugo 

Daniel Harper, D.D., late Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
Head Master of Sherborne School. By L. 
V. Lester, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Holroyd. — The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd {Lady Stanley of 
Alderlcy). Recorded in Letters of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeane. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., 185. 

Jackson. — Stoneiyall Jackson and 
THE A merican Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson, Professor of Military 
Art and History, the Staff College. With 2 
Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 
8vo., 425. 

Lejeune. — Memoirs of Baron Le- 

jeuxe, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, 
Davout, and Oudinot. Translated and 
Edited from the Original French by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers). With a 
Preface by Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

Luther. — Life of Luther, By 

Julius K5stlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Student's Edition 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 
• Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 6i. 

each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Haron de Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Max Miiller. — Auld Lang Syne. 

By the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 
With Portrait. 8vo, los. td. 
Contents. — Musical Recollections — Literary Recol- 
lections—Recollections of Royalties — Beggars. 
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Meade. — General Sir Richard 

M BADE AND THR FeUDATORY STATBS OF 

Crxtral and Southern India : a Record 
of Forty-three Years' Service as Soldier, 
Political Officer and Administrator. By 
Thomas Henry Thornton, C.S.L, D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Map and Illustrations. 8vo., 
I05. 6d. net. 

Nansen. — Fridtjof Nans en ^ 1861- 

1893. By W. C. Broooer and Nordahl 
RoLFSEN. Translated by William Archer. 
With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. td, 

Newdegate. — The Cheverels of 

Cheverel Manor. By Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate, Author of * Gossip from a 
Muniment Room*. With 6 Illustrations 
from Family Portraits. 8vo., los. td. 

Place. — The Life of Francis Place, 
1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 

Rawlinson. — A Memoir of Major- 
Gbneral Sir Henry Creswicke Ra wlin 
SON, Bart., K.C.B.y F.A\S., D.C.L,, 
F.R.G,S.y ETC. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. 
With 3 Portraits and a Map, and a Preface 
by Field- Marshal Lord Roberts of Kan- 
dahar, V.C. 8vo., i6j. 

Reeve. — Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Nee ye, C.B., 
late Editor of the * Edinburgh Review,' and 
Registrar of the Privy Council. By John 
Knox Laughton, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 



Romanes. — The Life ai^d Letters 
OP Grorgb John Roaianrs, MJi., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Colbt, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Sbbbohm. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare. — Outlii^rs of the 

Life OF Shakbspbarb. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps. Witli Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Shakespeare's True Life. By 

Jambs Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 2 it. 

Vemey. —Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. & II., During the Civil War, 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 425. 

Vol. III., During the Commonivbalth. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 21J. 

Wellington. — Life of the Dune 

of PVellington. By the Rev. G. R, 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6J. 

Wills.— /F. G. Wills, Dramatist 
AND Painter. By Freeman Wills. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo., 105. 6tf. 

WoUstonecraft. — A Studyof Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and the Rights of 
Woman. By Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D. 8vo., 75. 6d. 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. 



Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 

Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon, W^ith 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Ball. — The Alpine Guide, By the 

late John Ball, F.R.S., etc. A New Edi- 
tion, Reconstructed and Revised on behalf 
of the Alpine Club, by W. A. B. Coolidoe. 
Vol. I., The Western Alps: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Col de Tenda to the Simplon Pass. 
With 9 New and Revised Maps. Crown 
8vo., i2i. net. 
Vol. II., The Central Alps, North of 
the Rhone Valley, prom the Simplon 
Pass to the Ad/ge Valley. {In prep. 



Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 

SHON ALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6</. 

Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 15J. 

'RvBSStY.— Voyages and Travels 
of Lord Brassby, K.C.B,, D.CL.^ 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. 
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Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage IN THE* Sunbeam^ ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Elrvbn 

MOA THS. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

» Silver Library » Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition, With 60 Illustrations. 

tto., 6d, sewed, is. cloth. 
ool Edition. With 37 lUustrationfi. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., td. sewed, is. cloUi. 

In the Trades^ the Tropics, and 
THE * Roaring Forties \ 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 75. td. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 

4to., td. sewed, is, cloth. 

Three Voyages in the * Sunbeam', 

Popular Ed. With 346 lUust. 4to., 25. td. 

Browning. — A Girl's Wanderings 
IN Hungary, By H. Ellen Browning. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. td, 

Churchill. — The Story of the 
Mala RAND Field Force, 1897. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Lieut., 4th 
Queen's Own Hussars. With 6 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo., 75. td, 

Froude (James A.). 
Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,35. td. 

The English IN THE West Indies: 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. td, cloth. 

Hewitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle- Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetiy. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the * Alerte ' : the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 

Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 

and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



Knight (E. F.) — continued. 
The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 

Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1 887 : 

A Kamble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Macdonald. — TheGoldCoastiPast 

and Present. By George Macdonald, 
Director of Education and H.M. Inspector 
of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Max Miiller. — Letters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs. Max Mullbr. 
With 12 Views oi Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 
The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With 143 Illustrations and a Map, 
Crown 8vo., 35. td, 

Eskimo Life, With 31 Illustrations. 

8vo., 165. 

Olive r. — Crags and Cra ters : 

Rambles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. With 
27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
JsLES, By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 
Part I. England. i6mo., 35. td. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland, i6ma, 
3*- ^' 

Stephen. — The Pla y- Gro und of 

Europe (The Alps). By Leslie Ste- 
phen. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
65. net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. boards, 2J. td, cloth. 

Tjrndall. — The Glaciers of the 

Alps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 
ts. td. net. 

'VbnSLn.—SERyiA: the Poor Man's 

Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo., 155. 
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Steel QoHN Henry, F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of Veterin- 
ary Science and Principal of Bombay 
Veterinary College. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

THB Dog; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., los. td. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

THE Ox ; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 2 Plates and 117 
Woodcuts. 8vo., 15s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

THB Sherp; being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology lor the use of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners and Students. With Coloured 
Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 8vo., i2s. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy : a 

Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6<f. 



Veterinary Medicine, &e. 

Fitzwygram. — Hor ses and 

Stablbs. By Maior-General Sir F. Fitz- 
wygram, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 



Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 

(published under the auspices of the South 
African Angora Goat Breeders' Association), 
and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from 
the Zoolo^st for March, 1897). With 26 
Illustrations. By S. C. Cronwright 
Schreiner. 8vo., 105. 6d, 

* Stonehenge/ — Th e Dog in 

Health and Disbasb. By ' Stonb- 
HENGE '. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75. td. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 5a 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. M. 

The Dog, Revised and Enlarged. 

With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 65. 



Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price los. 6d, each Volume, Cloth. 
*»* The Volumes are also issued half -hound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers, 



ARCHER Y, By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague 

Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W, Beacher Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster, Q.C., M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10$. 6d, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING, By 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., loj. td. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d, 



BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With 1 1 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY, 
By Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. , loj. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 

the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
uibutions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. td. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 

F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armvtage, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., loj. 6</. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 

of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribudons by 
A. E. T. Watson the Earl of Onslow, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., loi. 6d. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— ^o«/Jnw^^. 



FENCING, BOXING, AND 

WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 

F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. 13. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With iS Plates 
and 24 Illust. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ids. 6r/. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Prnnrl.1 

Vol. L SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, etc. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
etc. Crown 8vo., I05. td. 

Vol. H. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., loj. 6rf. 

FOOTBALL, By Montague Shear- 
man. [/« preparation. 

GOLF, By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

HUNTING, By His Grace the Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
AND Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 

G. H. Longman, etc. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. €d. 

MOUNTAINEERING, By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
Matthews, etc. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d, 

POETRY OF SPORT [THE\— 
Selected by Hedley Peek. Witn a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. td, 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, The Duke of Beaufort, 
The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
The Earl of Onslow, etc. With 18 
Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6rf. 



ROWING, By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C. M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
andonPUNTI.NGbyP.W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

SEA FISHISG. By John Bicker- 
DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

SHOOTING, 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With 11 Plates and 
94 Illusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. td. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6rf. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. td, 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 106 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. bd, 

TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bou- 
VERIE, and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. DoD, etc. With 12 Plates and 
67 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., loj. 6d, 

YACHTING, 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey. K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pkitchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Eari. of 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d, 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 55. each Volume, cloth. 

\* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers, 



THE PARTRIDGE, Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 51. 

THE GROUSE, Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- WoRTLEY ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

THE PHEASANT, Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
Svo., 5 J. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 55. 



RED DEER,—^9Xmx^\ Histor>% by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE SALMON, By the Hon. A. E. 

Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Or. Svo., 55. 

THE TROUT, By the Marquess 

OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 55. 

2 HE RABBIT. By James Edmund 

Hartino. With a Chapter on Cookery by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 

^cott Montagu, etc. With Illustrations, 
etc. \In preparation. 



Andr€. — Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book, Comprising an Eccentric Collection 
of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swept up in the Pavilion, to- 
gether with sundry After- Dinner Sayings 
of the Colonel. By R. Andr£, West Herts 
Golf Club. Oblong 4to., 25. 6^. 

BAD MINTO N MA G A ZINE 

{The) of Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Watson ("Rapier"). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vols. I. -VI. 65. each. 

DEAD SHOT(The): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the U se 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6</. 



Ellis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4J. td. 

Folkard. — The Wild-Poh^ler : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modem, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
etc., etc., by H. C. Folkard. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 

8vO., 125. 6i/. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. Svo., 145. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or, 

Treatise on the Art oi Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 



Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 

Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
* Lady-Tobooannbr *. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 

Boys* By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Lillie. — Croquet: its History, Rules 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, Champion, 
Grand National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner 
of the ' All-Comers* Championship,' Maid- 
stone, 1896. With 4 Full-page Illustrations 
by LuciEN Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Longman. — Chess Openings, By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 21. td. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., 165. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Moffat. — CricketyCricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat, with 
Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C, 
M.P., and 53 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 



Pajme-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 

Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 



Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

— continued. 

Letters to Young SHOOTERs{Second 

Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 6^. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 185. 



Pole — The Theory of the Modern 
Sc/EXT/Fic Gams of IVhist. By William 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. 



Proctor. — ILoiv to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 



Ribblesdale. — The Queen's Hounds 
AND Stag- Hunting Recollections. By 
Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 255. 



Ronalds. — The Fly- Fisher's Entch 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 



Watson. — Racing and 'Chasing: a 

Collection of Sporting Stories. By Alfred 
E. T. Watson, Editor of the * Badminton 
Magazine*. With 16 Plates and 36 Illus- 
trations in the Text Crown 8vo, ys, td. 



Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.,6i. 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &<:, 



Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32^. 

An Introduction to Aristotl^s 

Ethics* Books L-IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
MooRE, D.D. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

Bacon (Francis). 
Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, Jambs Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £"3 131. td. 

Letters and Life^ including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 4*. 

The Ess a ys : with Annotation s. B v 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

The Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d, 

The Essavs: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D. D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo.,6i. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science, Cr. 8vo., 65. 6d. 
Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price los, 6d. 

Senses AND the/ntellect. 8vo.,I55. 
Emotions AND the Will, Svo., 155. 

Logic y Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I. 4J. Part II. 65. 6d, 
Practical Essays, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Bray. — The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity: or, Law in Mind as in Matter. By 
Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 

Civ I LISA TioN and Progress : being 

the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4S. 

History of Intellectual De- 
velopment : on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; Graeco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 a.d. 8vo., 14s. 



Davidson. — The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nbttleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. Svo., 

i6i. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 

three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., 215. 

Lectures on the Prii^ciples of 
Poutical Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 55. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 

2 vols. 8vO., 215. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 

Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book III 
Analysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 

}^\iTtit.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 141. Treatise 
OF Human Nature. 2 vols. 14$. 

James,— 7>/j? Will to Believe, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d, 

Justinian. — 7 he Institutes of 

Justinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation. Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Peason, 
and Other IVorks on the TUbory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott. 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., i2j. 6rf. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic op Ethics, Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown &vo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Has ay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
the Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 6s. 

K i 1 1 i c k. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By Rev. a. H. 
KiLLiCK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy — continued, 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, SfC. 



Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy of Knowledge: an 

Inquiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
8vo., 185. 

Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. Svo., 165. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology, Svo., 215. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy: a Text- Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 8vo., 125. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 125. 

Primer of Psychology, Cr. 8vo., 

55. 6d. 

Lutoslawski. — The Origin and 
GROiVTH OF Plato's Logic. With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wincenty 
Lutoslawski. Svo., 215. 

Max MiiUer (P.). 
The Science of Tho ugh t. 8vo., 215. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 

THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 25. 6rf. 
net. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is, 4^. 

Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Examination of Sir William 
HAAfiLToiv*s Philosophy. 8vo., 165. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 

Mo nek. — An Introduction to 
Logic. By William Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 

Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6rf. 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. Svo., 35. 6^. 

Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 
Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
8vo., 75. id. 



Sully (James). 
The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 

8vo., 95. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d, 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 

I05. 6d. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 

from the Author's ' Studies of Childhood *. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 

Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo, 285. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science ol 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Webb. — The Veil of Is is : a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb,. LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., 105. 6rf. 

Weber, — History of Philosophy. 

By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 165. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
Bacon^s Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., I05. td. 

Elements of Logic, Cr. 8vo., 45. 6^. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

45. td. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

15. 6<f. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. (id. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 245. 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy — continued, 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY, 

(Sionyhurst StrU*,) 



A Manual ot Political Economy, 

By C. S. Dbva8, M.A. Crown Svo., 61. bd. 

First Principles of Knowledge, 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics, By John 

RiCKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

Logic, By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 



Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
Natural Law), By Joseph Rickaby, SJ. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 

BoBDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6j. 6<f. 

Psychology, By Michael Maher, 

S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. M. 



History and Seienee of Language, &c. 



Davidson. — Leading and Import- 
ant Rngush Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Farrar. — Language and Languages: 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Graham. — English Synonyms^ 

Classified and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., t$. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Language. — Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., los. 



Max Miiller (F.) — continued. 
Biographies of Words^ and the 

HoMB OF THB Aryas, Grown 8vo., 51. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language^ and its Place ix 
General Education, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 1889. Crown Svc, 35. net, 

Kogtt.— Thesaurus of- English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet. M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Whately. — English Syhohyms. By 

E. Jane Whately. Fcp. Svc., 35. 



Politioal Eoonomy and Eoonomios. 



Ashley. — English Economic His- 
tory AND Theory, By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo., Part I., 51. Part II., lof. W. 

Baeehot. — Economic Studies, By 

Walter Baobhot. Crown 8vo., 35. td, 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses 

ON fVoRR AND Wagbs, By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Channing.— T'iV^ Truth about 

Agricultural Depression: an Econo- 
mic Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston Chan- 
NiNG, M.P., one of the Commission. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

UtTBS.—A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A Cr. 8vo., 
6i. 6^. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

Jordan. — The Standard of Value, 

By William Leighton Jordan. Cr.8vo.,6i. 



Leslie. — Essays on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, loj. 6d, 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
BiMETALisM, 8vo., 55. net. 
The Elements of Bahking. Cr. 

8vo., 35. td. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo., im. Vol. II. 145. 

The Theory of Credit, 8va 

In I Vol., 305. net; or separately. Vol. 
I., lof. net. Vol. II., Part I., 10*. net. 
Vol. II., Part II., 10*. net. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange, Bank-notes, &c. 8vo., 

55. net. 

The Banking System of England, 

[In preparatiom. 
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Political Economy and 

Mil L — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 
Popular Edition, Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 
Liorary Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. , 301. 

Mulhall. — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 full-page Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 8i. td. 

Symes. — Political Economy: a 

Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symbs, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown Svo., xs. td. 



Economics — continned. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of thb 18th Cen- 
tury IN England: Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin |owett, D.D. Svo., 105. bd, 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unionism. 

With Map and fiill Bibliography of the 
Subject. Svo., 183. 
Industrial Democracy : a Study 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. Svo., 251. net. 

Problems of Modern Industry : 

Essays. 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 



German Social Democracy, By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an Ap- 
pendix on Social Democracy and the 
Woman Question in Germany by Alys 
Russell, B.A. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating 

THR History of Trade, Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 

W. F. Galton. With a Pre&ce by 

Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown Svo., $5. 

The Referendum in Switzerland, 

By Simon Deploige, Advocate. With a 

Letter on the * The Referendum in Belgium * 

by M. J. Van Den Heuvel, Professor of 

International Law at the University of 

Louvain. Translated into English by C. P. 

Trevelyan, M.A. Edited, with Notes, 

Introduction and Appendices, by Lilian 

ToMN. Crown Svo., 75. td. 



The History of Local Rates in 

England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
C ANN AN, M.A. Crown Svo., 23. td. 

Local Variations of Rates of- 

Wages. By F. W. Laurence, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Adam Smith Prize- 
man, Cambridge, 1896. [Shortly. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert, 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A. Brasenose College,. 
Oxford ; Hulme Exhibitioner and Whately 
Prizeman, Trinity College, Dublin, 1S97. 

[Shortly. 

Select Documents Illustrating 
THE State Regulation of Wages, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. [In preparation. 



Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 



Clodd (Edward). 
The Story of Creation: a Plain 

Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 35. 6</. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ' The Story 
of Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
Svo., 15. M. 

Lang^. — Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
3s. 6d. 

Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion^ and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates smd 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
Svo.; iSi. 



Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, smd a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 

Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo., los. bd. 
Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 

Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 

the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 

loj. td. 
Part III. Post- Darwinian Questions : 

Isolation and Physiological Selection* 

Crown Svo., 51. 

An Examination of Weismann- 

ISM. Crown Svo., 6j. 

Ess a ys. Edited by C. Lloyd 

Morgan, Principal of University College^ 
Bristol. Crown Svo., 6j. 
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Classioal Literature, Translations, &g. 

Horace. — The Works of HoRAa. 

RBNDBRBD INTO ENGLISH PROSE. Wsls 

Lite, Introduction and Notes. By Willui 
CouTTS, M.A. Crown Svo., 5$. net- 



Abbott. — Hellenic A, A Collection 

of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

JBSChylUS. — EUMENIDES OF y£sCHY' 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Da VIES. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 

OP Aristophanes^ translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., 15. 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, 
Li PR AND Dbath^ and Respiration, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. Svo., js. 6d. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Post 
8vo., 35. 6</. 

Charjcles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Post 8vo., 35. td. 

Butler — The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, where and when She wrote, 
WHO She was, the Use She made op 
'tHE Iliad, and how the Poem grew 
UNDER Her hands. By Samuel Butler, 
Author of * Erewhon,' etc. With Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. 8vo., 105. 6rf. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. Svo., 15s. 

Cicero. — Cicero* s Correspondence. 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., Svo., 
each 125. Vol. IV., 155. Vol. V., 145. 

Comparetti. — The Traditional 
Poetry op the Finns. By Domenico 
Comparetti, Socio dell' Accademia dei 
Lincei, Membre de I'Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, &c. Translated by Isabella M. 
Anderton. With Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Svo. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer. 

Freely rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the original. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of ' Erewhon,' 
etc. Crown Svo., 7s. 6(/. 



Lang. — Homer and the Epic, By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., g*. net 

Lucan. — The Pharsalja of Lucas. 

Translated into Blank Verse. By Sc 
Edward Ridley. 8vo., 145. 

Mackail. — Select Mpigrams fioi 
the Grbbjc Anthology. By J. W. Mac 
kail. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8va, 161. 

Rich. — A DicT/oMARv of Romas asd 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, BA. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., ^i. M- 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, MA. 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8m, 
%5.6d. 

Tacitus. — The History of F. 
Cornelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albeit 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D. 2 vok. 
Vol. I. Svo., 7i. 6d. Vol. II. 8vo., 12s. bd. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 
INTO Greek and Latin Vbrsb. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 65. 

Virgil. 

The yENEiD of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conington. 
Crown Svo., 6j. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coningtoii. 
Crown Svo., 6j. 

The ^neid of Virgil,, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7*. W. 

The y£NEiD of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoadbs. 
Books I. -VI. Crown Svo., 55. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilkins. — The Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo.,dj. 
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Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6i. 

JC/NG Sa ul, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part L) Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

King Da vid, (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Part n.) Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 

King Solomon, (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part IIL) Fcp. 8vo., 6i. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Stories OF Wickloiv: Poems. Fcp. 

8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 41. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 

Crown 8vo., 71. td. 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
OP Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Arnold. — The Light of the World : 

or. The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holm an Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Barraud. — The Lav of the 

Knights. By the Rev. C. W. Barraud, 
S.J., Author of * St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems '. Crown 8vo., 4s. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
Chamber Comedies: a Collection 

of Plays and Monologues fior the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6ts. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Coleridge. — S elections from. 

With Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
With 18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Douglas. — Poems of a Country 

Gbntlrman. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart., Author of ' The Fireside Tragedy *. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 



Goethe. 

The First Part of the Tragedy 
OF Faust in English. By Thos. E. 
Webb, LL.D., sometime Fellow of Tri- 
nity College ; Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in 5ie University of Dublin, etc. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with The 
Death of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Gore-Booth. — P o ems. By Eva 

Gore-Booth. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Ingelow Gean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Poetical Works, 2 vols. Fcp. 

8V0., 12S. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d, cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 
Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6d, net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 

by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Layard and Corder. — Songs in 

MANY Moods. By Nina F. Layard ; The 
Wandering Albatross, etc. By Annie 
Corder. In One Volume. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Leckv. — Poems. By the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Rome^ 
with * Ivry' and * The Armada \ By 
Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., lof. td. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., xs. td. gilt top. 

— Popular Edition. 



Fcp. 4to., td. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo., 31. td. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., li. sewed, 

IS. td. cloth. 
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MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife^ in the Form of 
THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems. 
i8mo., 6f. 

Ra mpolli : Geo ivths from a Long- 
Planted Root: being Translations, New 
and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
Gennan ; along with • A Year's Diary of 
an Old Soul *. Crown 8vo., 6*. 

Moffat — CricketyCricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6<f. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works — Library Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 65. each. 

The Earthly Paradise, 4 vols. 
65. each. 

The Life and Dea th of Jason, 

6s, 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
other Poems, 61. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsung, 
AND The Fall of the Niblungs, 6j. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond : A Morality ; and Poems 
BY THE Way, 6j. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. 6j. 

The yENEiDS of Virgil, Done 

into English Verse. 65. 

The Tale of Beowulf^ sometime 
KitYG OF the Folk of the Wedergeats. 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 251. ; 

or $5. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255.; or 25. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 

75. td. 

Poems by the Way, Square crown 

8vo., 65. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 



Nesbit. — La ys and Legends, By E. 

Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. 
i2mo., 5i. 

A Child-World: Poems, Fcp. 

8vo., $i. 

RubAiyAt of Doc Sifers, With 

43 Illustrations by C. M Relyea. Crown 
8vo. 

The Golden Year, From the 
Verse and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara £. Laugu- 
LiN. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Nomanbs, M.A„ 
LL,D,y F.R,S, With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 41. g3. 

Russell. — Sonnets on the Sonnet: 

an Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 

3*. ^' 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda y Book, 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. W. 

Tupper. — Poems, By John Lucas 

TuppER. Selected and Edited by William 
Michael Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Wordsworth. — Selected Poems, 

By Andrew Lang. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With 16 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters. 
By Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 35. bd, 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.—^ 

Description of the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge Manuscripts in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T, Norton Longman, 
Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale White. 
With 3 Facsimile Reproductions. 4to., 
I05. td. 
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AllinghSLm.—Cxoo/cED Paths. By 

Francis Allingham. Crown 8vo., 6i 

Anstey. — Voces Popuu, Reprinted 

from * Punch \ By F. Anstey, Author of 
* Vice Versa \ First Scries. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6rf. 

Beaconsiield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales, Complete 

in II vols. Crown Svo., is. 6d. each. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 



Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 
den Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 

Deland (Margaret). 
Philip and His Wife. Crown 

8vo., 2 J. td. 

The Wisdom of Fools. Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 51. 

Diderot. — Rameau's Nephew: a 

Translation from Diderot*s Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

DouGALL. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 

and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 

Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3i. 6d, 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo, 31. td. 



Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 

in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6</. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 75. fid. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story 

of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

The Professor's Children. With 

24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Gilkes. — Kallistratus : an Auto- 
biography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. Gilkes, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 Illus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhaoen. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Graham. — The Red Scaur: A 

Story of the North Country. By P. 
Anderson Graham. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Gurdon. — Memories and Fancies : 

Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends ; Poems ; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lady Camilla Gurdon, Author 
of ' Suffolk Folk-Lore \ Crown 8vo., 55. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

foAN Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

The People of the Mist. With 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Montezuma's Daughter, With 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 35. td. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 3i. 6</. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Maiwa's Revenge : Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Colonel Quaritch^ V.C With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 35. td. 
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Haggard (H. Rider) — continued, 
Beatrice, With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. W. 

Eric Brighteyes, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

Nada the Lily, With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Allan's Wife, With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

The Witch's Head, With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Mr, Meeson's Will, With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Dawn, With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo., 3i. 6d, 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods 

and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 

OsRA, By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations by John Williamson. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Homung. — The Unbidden Guest, 

By E. W. Hornung. Crown 8vo., 35. (>d, 
Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green, By Jerome K. Jerome, 
Author of ' Three Men in a Boat/ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances, 

Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6</. 

Lane. — A Monk of Fife ; a Story 
of tne Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo., 35. bd, 

Levctt-Yeats (S.). 

The Chevalier lyAuRiAc, Crown 

8vo., 6j. 

A Galahad of the Creeks^ and 

other Stories. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Heart of Denise^ and other 

Stories. Crown 8vo. 

Lyall (Edna). 
The a utobiography of a Slander, 

Fcp. 8vo., 15., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 21. td. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth, 
Fcp. 8vo., IS., sewed ; 15. 6<f., cloth. 

DoREEN, The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wayfaring Men, Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6i. 



Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen^s Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo., is. f>d. each. 

Merriman. — Flotsam : A Story d 

the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Setos 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and Vig 
nette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Morris (William). 
The Sundering Flood, Cr. 8vo., 

75. td. 

The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles* Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

The Well a t the World's End. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

The Story of the Glitterinq 

Plain, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo. , 5^. net 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8j. 

A Tale of the House of the 

WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson, i2mo., is, 6d. 

Neivs from Nowhere ; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svoi, 
15. bd, 

♦,♦ For Mr. WUliam Morrises Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss and Gain : The Story of a 

Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Editicm, 
65. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Call IS TA : A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s, ; Popular Edition, 35. 6d, 

Oliphant. — Old Mr, Tredgold, 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo., 2s. td. 

Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap: a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 31. td. 
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Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

For the White Rose of Arno: 

a Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., li. td. each cloth plain, 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 

25. td. 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr.Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hydb. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 
15. td. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynaauter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Suttner. — Lav Down Your Arms 

(Die Waff en Nieder) : The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. td. 

Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., 

15. 6^. 

Walford (L. B.). 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Leddy Marget, Crown Svo., 65. 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Mr, Smith: a Part of his Life. 

Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

The Baby's Grandmother, Cr. 

8vo., 25. td. 



Cr 



Walford (L. B.) — continued. 
Cousins, Crown Svo., 25. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. 

8vo., 25. td. 

Pauline, Crown Svo., 25. 6d. 
Dick Nether by. Cr. Svo., 25. 6d. 

Week. Cr. 



The History 

8vO. 25. td. 



of a 



A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 

8vo. 25. td. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. Svo., 

25. td. 

The Mischief of Monica, Cr. 

8V0., 25. td. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 

25. td. 

* Ploughed,' and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

The Ma tchma ker. Cr . Svo. , 25. 6d. 
Watson. — Pacing and 'Chasing: a 

Collection of Sporting Stories. By Alfred 
E. T. Watson, Editor of the ' Badminton 
Magazine '. With 16 Plates and 36 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. td, 

Weyman (Stanley). 
The If o use of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
35. td. 

A Gentleman of France. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Ped Cockade, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Shepperson. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 

A BOVAR OF THE TERRIBLE : a 
Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by H. G. Masse Y, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

A Tsar's Gratitude: A Story of 

Modern Russia. Crown 8vo., 65.} 

Woods. — Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, Author 
of * A Village Tragedy *. Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Beddard. — The Structure and 
Classification of Birds. By Frank E. 
Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector and 
Vice- Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London. With 252 Illustrations. 8vo., 
215. net. 

Butler. — Our Household Insects, 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling- Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, 

Fumeaux (W.). 
The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

^s. 6d, 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. 6</. 

Life in Ponds and Streams, 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 



(Dr, George). 
The Sea and its Living Wonders, 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
75. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., ^s, net. 

The Subterranean World, With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 

Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World, With 

19 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests, 

With 40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Workers under the GROUND,With 

29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Marvels Over our Heads, With 

29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s, td. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 1 17 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 6d, 



Hartwig (Dr. George) — continnd 
Volcanoes and JSarthquak^ 

With 30 niostrations. Cr. Svc, u. bL 

Wild Animals of the Tropki^ 

With 66 Illuatrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6^ 



Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures qs 
SCiBNTiFic Subjects. By Hermann voi 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, i^^ 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 



Hudson (W. H.). 
British Birds, With a Chapter 

on Structure and Classification by Fkani 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates {S 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 IDqs- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 7s. td. 

Birds IN London. With 17 Plates 

and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Beyas 
Hook, A. D. McCormick, and firoo 
Photographs from Nature, by R. B. 
Lodge. 8vo., 125. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., $s, each. 

Rough Wa ys made Smoo th. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

Pleasant Ways IN SciENcs. Crown 

8vo., 3i. td. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8vo., 
35. td. 

Leisure Readings. By R, A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Fostek 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo. , 3^. td, 

•^* For Mr, Proctor^s othtr books see pf, 13, 
28 and 31, and Messrs, Longmans S' Co,'s 
Catalogue of Scientific Works, 



Stanley. - A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 
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V^ood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construe- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
75. net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6J. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands *. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued, 
Petland Revisited. With 33 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6</. 

Bird Life of the Bible, With 32 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3i. td. 

Homes under the Ground. With 

28 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. With 

29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible, 

With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. With 28 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Social Habita tions and Parasitic 
Nests. With 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 21. 



Gwilt. — An Encyclopedia of Ar- 

CHITBCTURR. By JoSEPH GwiLT, F.S.A. 

Illustrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888J, with Al- 
terations and Considerable Additions by 
Wyatt Papworth. 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 

Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
iVoRLD. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 25. cloth. 
£2 125. 6^. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 
Biographical Treasury. With 

Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury OF Geography^ Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 

LBDGB. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts, 
rep. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF /^EFERBNCB. Fcp. 8vO., 61. 

Historical Treasury. Fcp.8vo.,65. 



Works of Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 



The Treasur y of Botany. Edited 

by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moorb, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 125. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
PVords and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression ot 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roqet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., loj. 6^. 

V^\\\ich.-PopuLAR Tables for giving 

information for ascertaining the value 01 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edited by H. Bbnce Jonbs. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6d, 



Children 

Buckland. — TwoLittleRuna wa ys. 

Adapted from the French of Louis Des- 
noyers. By James Buckland. With no 
Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of .^Sscendune. Cr. 8vo. , 21. bd. 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 8vo. 21. 6d. 



's Books. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.) — continued. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. bd. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 
Brian Fitz- Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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Children's Books.— continued. 



Henty. — Vc/le Logs : A Story-Book 

for Boys. Edited by G. A. Henty. With 
6 1 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 65. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 55. 

The Red Fairy Book. With icx) 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Green Fa ir y Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 

104 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6x. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

The Bl ue Poetry Book With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 
25. bd. 

The True Story Book, With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

The Animal Story Book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 
The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 65. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. td. 

The House of Surprises. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 35. td. 



Praeger (Rosamond). 
The Adventures of the Thru 
Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6</. 

The Further Doings of the 
Three Bold Babies. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 
4to., 35. 6d. 

Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevensox. 
Fcp. Svo., 55. 

Sullivan. — Here They Are ! More 

Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 
Sullivan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a * Goluwogg \ With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 410., 6*. 

The Golliivogg's Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
65. 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410. , 6j. 

The VegE'Men's Revenge. With 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6*. 

Wordsworth,— The Snow Gardes, 
and other Fairy Tales for Childrbs. 
By Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor H addon. Crown 
Svo., 35. 6d. 



Long] 



mans' Series 

Price 25. 

Atelier {The) Du Lys : or, an Art 

Student in the Reign ot Terror. 
By the same Author. 
.Mademoiselle Mori :2i. That Child. 

Tale of Modern Rome. ! Under a Cloud. 
In the Olden Time : a i //ester's Venture 

Tale of the Peasant , /^lE Fiddler of 

War in Germany. ' Lugau. 
A Younger Sister. | A Child of the 

Revolution. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. 

COMYN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning y 

etc. By Mr. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

Neigh BO urs. By M t s. Moi-ic.?kV^oiLTH. 



of Books for Girls. 

6d. each. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inoelow. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
* Miss Molly '. 

Sidney. By Margaret Delano. 

An Arranged Marriage. By 

Dorothea Gerard. 
Last Words to Girls on Life at 

School and after School. By Maria 

Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 

Lucy H. M. Soulsby. i6mo., 15. td. net. 
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The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, each Volume. 



Arnold*! (Sir Edwin) Beat and Landi. With 

71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Bagthot'i (W.) Biographical BtudlM. 51. 6d. 
Bagthot*! (W.) Eeonomio Btndiei. 3^. 6d. 
Batfthot*! (W.) I Itorary BtudlM. With Portrait. 

3 vols, y. 6d. each. 
Baktr'i (Bir B. W.) Bl^t Taan in Caylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Bakar*! (Bir B. W.) Rilla and Hound in Caylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Barlng-Oould*! (Rav. B.) Cnrloni Myths of tha 

Mlddla kfM, y. 6d. 
Baring-Oonld*! (Rav. B.) Ori^n and Davalop- 

mantofRalliioaaBallaf. 3 vols. 3;. 6^. each. 
Baokar*! ( W. A.) Oallna : or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus. y. 6d. 
Baokar*! (W. A.) Chariolai : or, Illustrations of 

the Pnvate Life of the Ancient Greeks. 

With 26 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Bant*i (J. T.) Tha Rulnad Citlai of Maihona- 

land. With 117 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
BrasMy*! (Lady) A Yoyatfa In tha * Bonbaam *. 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Clodd'i (B.) Btory of Craatlon: a Plain Account 

of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Conybaara (Rev. W. J.) and Howion*i (Vary 

Rev. J. B.) Life and Eplitlei of Bt. Paal. 

With 46 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 
Dou^ri (L.) Balkan All : a Novel. 3;. 6d. 
Doyle*! (A. (k>nan) Mloah Clarke. A Tale of 

Monmoutn's Rebellion. With xo Illusts. y.6d. 
Doyle*! (A. Conan) The Captain of tha Poleitar, 

and other Tales. 3J. 6d. 
Doyle*! (A. Conan) The Reftagaae: A Tale of 

the Huguenots. With 2 s Illustrations. y6d. 
Doyle*! (A. Conan) The Stark Munro Letters. 

y. 6d. 
Fronde*! (J. A.) The Hietory of En^and, from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Fronde*! (J. A.) Tha BnglUh in Ireland. 3 vols. 

10s. 6d. 
Frouda*! (i. A.) The Divoroa of Catharine of 

Ara^on. y. 6d. 
Fronde*! (J. A.) The Bpanieh Btory of tha 

Armada, and other Essays, y. 6d. 
Frouda*! (i. A.) Bhort Btudlaa on Qraat Bnb- 

Jaet!. 4 vols. 3;. 6d. each. 
Fronde*! (J. A.) Ocaana, or England and Her 

Coloniaa. With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Frouda*! (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 31. 6d. 
Frouda*! (J. A.) Thomaa Carlyla : a History of 

his Life. 

»795-i83S- 2 vols. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7J. 
Frouda*! (J. A.) C«aar : a Sketch. 3;. 6J. 
Frouda*! (i. A.) Tha Two Chief! of Dnnboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6d. 
Glair* (R«v. Q. R.) Ufa of tha Duka of 

ValUniton. With Portrait, y. 6d. 
OroTille*! (0. C. F.) Journal of tha Rai^a of 

King Baorga lY., King William lY., and 

Quean Victoria. 8 vols. , y. 6d, each. 
Hatfard*! (H. R.) Bha : A History of Adventure. 

With 32 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Hatfard*! (H. R.) Allan Quatarmain. With 

20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Hatfard*! (H. R.) Oolonal Qnaritoh, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3;. 6d. 

Hatfard*! (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 lUustra- 
tions. y. 6d. 

Hatfard*! (H. R.) Erto Brightoyaa. With 51 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Baatrioa. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette, y. 6d, 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Allan*! Vifa. With 34 lUus- 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of tha World. With 
15 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard*! (H.R.) Montezuma*! Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Tha Witoh*! Head. With 
16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Mr. Maaaon*! Will. With 
16 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Rada tha Uly. With 23 
Illustrations. y.6d. 

Haggard*! (H.R.) Dawn. With i6IUusts. 3^.6^. 

Haggard*! (H.R.) The People of the Mi!t. With 
16 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Joan Haato. With 20 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang*! (A.) Tha World*! 
De!lre. With 27 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Harte*! (Bret) In the Carqninex Wood! and 
other Btorlea. 3^. 6J. 

Helmholti*! (Hermann von) Popular Lecture! 
on Bcientlflc BukiJact!. With 68 Illustrations. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hornung*! (E. W.) The Unbidden Ouaet. y. 6d 

Hovltt*! (W.) Yl!lu to Remarkable Plaoae. 
With 80 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Jefferie!* (R.) The Btory of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

Jaffariea* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait, y. 6d. 

Jefferie!* (R.) Red Dear. With 17 Illusts. y. 6d. 

Jafrartea* (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. 6d. 

Jafrartea (R.) Tha ToUare of tha Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
y. 6d. • 

Kaye (Bir J.) and Malleaon*! (Colonel) Hi!tonr 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1887-8. 6 vols. 
y. od. each. 

Knight*! (E. F.) Tha Cmiae of tha *Alarta': 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Knight'! (E. F.) Where Three Empire! Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Knight*! (E. F.) Tha ' Falcon * on tha Baltic : a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen m a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and 11 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

KbaUin*! (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. y. 6d. 

Lanri (A.) Angling Bkatchaa. With 20 Illustra- 
tions, v. 6d. 

Lang*! (A.) Cn!tom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief, y. 6d. 
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The Silver lAbTS^VJ - continued. 



Laii^i(A.)0oekLaii«and0ommoii-8«BBa. y.6d. 
Lang** {t^) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 

Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illusts. y. 6d. 
LoM (i. A.) and Olnttorbnek*! (W. J.) B. C 

188T, A Ramblt In Brttlih Ooiumbla. With 

Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
■Maulay*! (Lord) BMayi and Lays of Anelont 
Maolood*! (H. D.) Blomonti of Banking, y. 6d. 

Bomo, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 

to the ' Lays *. 3J 6d. 
■arbot*! (Baron do) Momoln. Translated. 

3 vols. ys. 
Marshman'i (i. C.) Momoln of BIr Hoarj 

Havolook. y. 6d. 
Xorivalo*! (Doan) History of tho Bomani 

under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Merrlman*! (H. B.) Flotsam : A Tale of the 

Indian Mutiny. 3;. 6d. 
MIU*i (i. 8.) PoUtleal Boonomy. 3;. 6d, 
Mlin (J. S.) Byitom of Lotflo. 3;. 6d. 
Mllner*! (Ooo.) Ooontry Pleaturoe : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, y. 6d. 
Nanion*! (F.) The First Crossing of Qroeiiland. 

With 142 Illustrations and a Map. y. 6d. 
PhlUlpps-WoUey's (C.) Bnap : a Legend of the 

Lone Mountain With 13 Illustrations, y, 6d. 
Prootor's (B. A.) The Orbs Around Us. y. 6d. 
Prootor*s (B. A.) The Bzpaose of Heaven. 

y. 6d. 
Pr*ootor*s (B. A.) Light Bolenoe for Lelsnre 

Hours. First Series. 3;. 6d. 
Proetor*s (B. A.) The Moon. y. 6d. 
Pro€tor*s (B. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y.6d. 
Proctor*s (B. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 

Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 

around us. y. td. 



Prootor*s (B. A.) Other Sobs than Ours, y, U 
Proctor's (B. A.) Bough Ways made BoesCfc. 
y. 6d. 

Prootor*s (B. A.) Pleasant Ways In Betosn. 

y. 6d. 

Proetor*s (B. A.) Myths and MarYsIs of Ii- 
tronomy. y. 6d. 

Procter's (B. A.) Bature Studies. 3J. 6d, 

Proctor's (B. A.) Leisure BeaAlngS. By R. A. 
Proctor, Edward Clodd, And&sv 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C 
Ranyard. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bossettl's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Daate. y. U 

Smith's (B. Bocworth) Carthage and the Caitkft^ 
glnlans. With Maps, Plans, etc. y. td. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of BMi. 

With x6o Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson's (B. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fabks. 
y. td. 

Stevenson (B. L.) and Oobonme's (U.) Thi 
Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Bobert Louis) and Steveases'i 
(Fanny van de Grift) Mors Hew ArsUaa 
Bights.— The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 

Weyman's (Stanley i.) The House of tki 
Wolf: a Romance. 3^. 6d. 

Wood's (Bev. i. G.) Pettaad Bswisitsd. With 

33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood's (Bev. i. G.) Strange Dwsllings. With 

60 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood's (Bev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 11 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestic 

Acton. — Modern Cookery, By 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. 6<f. 

Ashby. — Health in the Nursery. 

By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital, 
and Lecturer on the Diseases of Children at 
the Owens College. With 25 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Buckton. — Comfort and Cleanli- 
ness : The Servant and Mistress Question. 
By Mrs. Catherine M. Buckton, late 
Member of the Leeds School Board. With 
14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
If /NTS TO Mothers on the Man- 

AGEAfSA T OF THEIR UbaLTH DURING THE 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. Svo., li. td. 
The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and />iseasb, 
Fcp. 8vo., li. (id. 

De Salis (Mrs.). 
Cakes and Confections a la 

Mods. Fcp. 8vo., li. td. 
Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. td. 



Management, &e. 

De Salis (Mrs.). — continued. 

Dressed Game and Poultry i la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., li. M, 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS 6d. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15.6J. 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp. 8va, 

15. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8va, 

15. 6d. 

Gardening ji la Mode. Fcp. 8va 

Part I., VegcUbles, 15. 6rf. Part II., 
Fruits, 15. 6d. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., 15. td. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Svo., is. 6</. 

Oysters ^ la Mode. Fcp. Sva, 
15. td. 

Puddings and Pastry \ la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8va, 

\s.td. 

Soups and Dressed Fish i la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &g. — continued. 



De Salis (Mrs.) — continued. 

SlVEETS AND S UPPER DiSHES k LA 

Mods, Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Tempting Dishes for Small In 

COMBS. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E VERY Household, Crown 8vo. , 15. bd. 

Lc^ar. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2j. 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic, 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. bd. 



Walker (Jane H.). 
A Book for Every Woman. 

Part L, The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 25. hd. 

Part H. Woman in Health and out ot 
Health. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

A Handbook for Mothers : 

being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 01 
Infants. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Armstrong. — Ess a ys and Ske tches. 

By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

^di'gthot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Baoehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

Saxin^'GoviX^ — Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Barinq- 
GouLD. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies ^ 

and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.iCH.B/). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS, p. 3a. 

Autumn Holidays OF A Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. bd.. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Cr. 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Mora- 

utibs. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Leisure Hours in Toivn. Crown 

8vo., 35. bd. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown 

8vo., 35. bd. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tra- 
gedy. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Recrea tions of a Countr y Parson. 

Three Series. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 



Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in De- 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
75. bd. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 

8vo., 105. bd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont AND Canton Ticino. , Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., 105. bd. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification f 
Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo.. 105. bd. 

Selections from Works, with Re- 
marks on Mr. G. J. Romanes* ' Mental 
Evolution in Animals/ and a Psalm of 
Montreal. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

The Authoress of the Odyssey, 

WHERE AND WHEN ShB WROTE, WHO 

She was, the Use She made of the 
Iliad, and how the Poem grew under 
Her hands. With 14 Illustrations. 
8vo., 105. bd. 

The Iliad of Homer. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the use 
of those that cannot read the original. 
Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 
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Misoellaneous and Critieal Works — continued. 



Charities Register, The Annual, 
AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress, and the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Loch, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4s. 

Dreyfus. — Lectures on French 

LiTBRATURE. Delivered in Melbourne by 
Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of the 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 125. td. 

Hvans. — The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, IVbapons and Ornaments of 
Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
With 537 Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 285. 

Hamlin. — A TexT'Boqk of the 

History of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Haweis. — Music and Morals. By 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Hime. — Stray Military' Papers, 

By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo, 75. bd. 

Contents. — Infantry Fire Formations — On 
Marking at Rifle Matches — The Progress of Field 
Artillery — The Reconnoitering Duties of Cavalry. 

Hullah. — The History of Modern 

Music; a Course of Lectures. By John 
Hullah, LL.D. 8vo., 8j. td. 

Jefferies (Richard). 
Field and Hedgerow : With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 
The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 3i. td. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo. , 35. 6d. 

Johnson. — The Patentee* s Man- 
ual : a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H.Johnson, 
Patent Agents, etc. 8vo., 10s. td. 



Joyce. — The Origin and History 
OF Irish Names of Places, By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 5$. each. 

Kingsley. — A Handbook to French 

Art. By Rose G. Kingsley. 

Lang (Andrew). 
The Making OF Religion. 8vo., izs. 
Modern Mythology : a Reply to 

Professor Max MuUer. Svo., gi. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2i. 6d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 2j. bd. net. 

Essays IN Little. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. 6J. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 
8vo., 1 2 J. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 

William Silence: a Study of Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. Svo., its. 

Marquand and Frothingham.— ^ 

Text-Book of the History of Sculp- 
ture. By Allan Marquand, Ph.D., and 
Arthur L. Frothinguam, Junr., Ph.D.. 
Professors of Archaeology and the History 
of Art in Princetown University. With 113 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Max Mailer (The Right Hon. F.). 
German Love : Fragments from 

the Papers of an Alien. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

India : What can it Teach Us ? 

Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. L Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Vol. n. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 5i. 

Vol. HL Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 
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Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown Svo., 35. bd. 

Morris (William). 
Signs of Change, Seven Lectures 

delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 45. td. 

Hopes and Fears for Art, Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 45. bd. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution of Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Municipal School 
OF Art on 2ist Februark, 1894. 8vo., 
25. 6^. net. 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
* Milton's Paradise Lost '. By Thomas 
N. Orchard, M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 6j. net. 

Poore (George Vivian), M.D., 

F.R.C.P. 

Essays ON Rural Hygiene. With 

13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d, 

The Dwelling House, With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Richmond. — Boyhood : a Plea for 

Continuity in Education. By Ennis Rich- 
mond. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Richter. — Lectures on the Na- 
tional Gallery. By Professor J. Paul 
Richter. With Illustrations. 

Rossetti. - A Shadow of Dante : 

being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Solovyoff. — A Modern Priestess 
of /sis {Madame Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
VsEvoLOD Seroyeevich Solovyoff. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 



Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading, 

Small 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Stra y Tho ughts for Girls, i 6mo., 

15. bd. net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 
i6mo., 25. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence of 
Rober'i Southey with Caroline Bowles, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Edward 
DowDEN, LL.D. 8vo., 145. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 
and their Cargoes. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter- Parties, etc. By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 

8V0., 215. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The De- 
velopment of Australian Literature. 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Tyszkiewicz. — Memories of an 
Old Collector. By Count Michael 
Tyszkiewicz. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Andrew Lang. With 9 Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Book on the 
History of PaiSting. By John C. Van 
Dyke, Professor of the History of Art in 
Rutgers College, U.S. With no Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Warwick. — Progress in Women's 

Educa tionin the British Empire : being 
the Report of Conferences and a Congress 
held in connection with the Educational 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited 
by the Countess of Warwick. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

White. — An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostacy against Words- 
worth By W. Hale White, Editor of 
the ' Description of the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge MSS. in the Possession of Mr. 
T. Norton Longman \ Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 



Misoellaneous Theological Works. 

\* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s 

Special Catalogues. 



Balfour. — The Foundations of 

Belief: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo., 125. td. 

Bird (Robert). 

A Child s Religion. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Joseph y the Dreamer. Crown 
Svo., 55. 



Bird (Robert) — continned. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. Crown 8vo., 55. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 25. 6rf. 

each. 

Part I. Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part II. Jerusalem and the Per.ca. 



